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INTRODUCTION 


During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, British impe- 
rial gains were at its climax and the Union Jack claimed 
salutes in all the continents of the world. Asian affairs parti- 
cularly around the British Indian Empire continued to engage 
the British sufficiently in their diplomatic exercises for the so 
called 'Commercial’ but ‘strategic’ reasons. ‘Commerce’ had 
been the strategy of British 'infiltration' followed by ‘annexa- 
tion’ of the territories all over the world. The annexation of 
territories was followed by an immediate problem of the con- 
solidation of gains which involved threats from other powers. 
In Asia, the British Indian Empire was the highest imperial 
achievement and to preserve and consolidate this achievement 
from internal revolt (freedom struggle) or external aggression 
was one of the greatest strategic concerns of British foreign 
office and of British cabinet. The existence of a separate 
Secretary of State for Indian affairs, in the British Cabinet, 
evidences the extent of British strategic concern over Indian 
and the neighbouring affairs of which the Persian Gulf, Soviet 
Central Asia, Tibet, China and Burma each were singularly 
important. 

Lord Dufferin was the Viceroy and Governor General of 
India from December 1884 to December 1888. He belonged to 
the landed gentry of Ireland and was a personal friend of almost 
all the eminent statesmen of Europe including Prince Bismarck, 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, the Tsar of Russia, Napolean 
III etc. He was one of the most experienced diplomats and 
statesmen ever sent by England to India. As Governor Gene- 
ral of Canada (July 1872 to July 1876), he had experienced and 
matured in the tasks of administration and racial harmony an d 
had distinguished himself in settling the affairs of British 
Columbia (1876 to 1878). He bad been Ambassador to Russia 
(February 1879 to April 1881) and to Constantinople (June 
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188] to September 1882), where he had represented the inte- 
rests of England on the Eastern Question. As Ambassador in 
Eg^-pt (October 1882 to September 1884), he had been entrust- 
ed with a task that had been continually imposed upon the 
British Government in India, i.e., “the task of reforming and 
reconstructing, under European superintendence, the dilapidat- 
ed fabric of an oriental state”.* 

In India, Lord Dufferin was confronted with the problems 
of Russian strategic designs in Afghan territories, posing a direct 
threat to the British Indian Empire. During the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, the quest ion of the defence of India 
had thus become a matter of great importance as a result of 
the Anglo-Russian rivalry, in order to exercise greater British 
control over the affairs of Central Asia; and which continued 
to cause alarm and required the utmost of the Briti.sh diplo- 
macy to find out a convenient solution. The British had 
aspired for a definite and immediate control of Russian ad- 
vance and her ‘designs’ in Centra! Asia. It was this attitude 
of Russia, in order to extend her influence southward and her 
‘ambitions’ both in Persia and Afghanistan, that the relations 
of the Government of British India with the Central Asian 
states, including Afghanistan, had become of singular signifi- 
cance. The basic question w’ith the British was whether the 
disputed frontier should be further extended to a convenient 
position, from where the Russian movement to the south could 
be controlled, or it should be kept a status-quo. 

Soon after the fall of Samarkand, in 1868, Lord Lawrence, 
the then Viceroy of India, had suggested the British Govern- 
ment to come to an understand ing with the Russians.- The 
question was again taken up during the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Mayo. In 1869, Lord Clarendon had emphasised on the 
‘necessity of some neutral territory between the territorial 
possessions of the British and the Russians in Central Asia’, 


1. Lyalt. Sir Alfred; Life of the Marquis of DufTerin and Av, Vol. II, 
page 72. 

2. Parliamentary Paper 1878, Afghanistan No. I, (I.970J, p. 61. Me- 
morandum dated Calcutta, 25th Nov. 1868. 
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and which should be rautuaHy accepted as the limit of these 
possessions. Prince Gortchakow had assured that Afghanistan 
would be considered outside the sphere, within which Russia 
might be called upon to exercise her influence. Although 
this had satisfied the British diplomats, yet he was doubtful if 
Afghanistan could possibly provide for such a neutral zone bet- 
ween the two powers. When Lord Clarendon had met Prince 
GorfchaVow at Heidelburg, the ‘question of a neutral zone 
between the two Empires* was again discussed inconclusively, 
since the frontier of Afghanistan was not well-defined. With 
the efforts of Douglas Forsyth,^ the two Governments had 
agreed to exert their influence in their respective spheres to 
maintain peace in Central Asia, and that Afghanistan should 
be regarded as comprising of the territories, which were then 
In the actual possession of Sher Alt. The Russian Government, 
however, commissioned General Kaufmann* to ascertain the 
exact limits of Sher Ali’s possession, but as the British Govern- 
ment had insisted on Sher Ali’s possessions, coinciding with 
those of his father Dost Mohammad, Prince Gorfehakow 
had refused to accept it.^ 

The historically known Clarendon-Gorchakoffof 1872-1873, 
which was concluded without any reference to Amir, was 
considered of historic significance for the British since Russia 
had accepted a certain definition of the territorial limits of 
Afghanistan. Abdul Rahman, the new Amir of Afghanistan, had 
doubts about both the Russian and British ambitions on the tak- 
ing his country as a goat between Ihc^ion and the the bear* he 
wanted his frontiers should be clearly marked out with the influ- 
ence of the British Government, since, according to him, there 
existed a ‘community of interests’ between them.* The British 


1. He was deputed by the British Government to St. Petersburg to 
di'cuss the question with Che Russian authorities. 

2. He was the Governor General of Russian Turkistan. 

3. parliamentary Paper— Central Ana (C-TOA). p. 56. 

4. Mir Munshi Sultan Mohammad Khan, Life of Abdur Rahman. 
Vol.It. r. 150. 

5. Foreign Depti. Progs., April 1883, Secret Esternal, K.W from 
SejtetiiTV W.M. Du-ss-wi- 
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outside their range of influence.* So the fall ofMerv had 
caused a ‘big surprise’ and had ‘sent a thrill’, down the hearts 
of the Russiophobists in England’. In England, the sentiments 
against Russia had become strong, where there had existed a 
special concern for the fate of Merv. The Duke of Argyl was 
pleased to call it. ‘Mervousness’.* The Russian Government 
had. however, justified its action in Merv, in seeming contra- 
\cntion of its repeated promises, by the declaration that the 
Merv chiefs had themselves requested the protection of Russia, 
and Russian had, in tuin, excicised their freedom of decision 
in accepting their ‘preferred submission*.* 

On the cast of British Indian Empire, the troubles, which 
arose between the British and the Kingdom of Upper Burma, 
had led to the annexation of the hitter by the former. The 
kingdom of Burma and British India had started developing 
frictions after 1784. when a common frontier was established 
between Burma's Ar.ik3n province and British administered 
Chillagong. For about a quarter of a century difficulties 
relating to mutual border were settled, with least trouble on 
either side, but the relations had again worsened after I81J 
and had eventually re.ichcd the breaking point in the mid 
twenties. In the first Anglo-Barmesc War of 1824*26, a British 
expeditionary force, had been transported by sea to Rangoon, 
and had advanced on the Burmese capital and imposed the 
‘punitive peace’ of Yandabo. The British had compelled the 
Burmese to pay an indemnity of ten million rupees to 


1. Vambery, Arminius, Theconiine siruesle Tor India, pi. 51. The 
author calls atlention to Ibe fact (hat att the Asiatic Coaquerors, 
who burst forth from Ceotral Asia with the open intention to 
attack and conquer India previously occupied Merv’ and gives the 
opinion of a number of prominent English ofilcers in support of 
his own estimate of the importance of the basis. 

2. As late as 1882 M. de Ciers had assured Sir Edward Thornton 
'not once but several limes ... that Russia had oo iotention, 
whatever, at present of advandng towards sarakhs of Merv, or 
of occupying with her forces any territory in that region beyond 
wbat was already in bet possessions Thornton to Granville, April 
29, 1882, Parliamentary Papers, IS84, Central Asia, No. 2. p. 13. 

3. Granville to Thornton, Foreign Office. Fbe, 28. 1884, p. 6, Ceniral 
Asia.'No.^tWS). 
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abandon its daim to border states of India and its right to 
make war on Siam, and also to cede to the British the coastal 
provinces of Aratan and Tenassarira. Intervention in Burma 
followed intensively after the British annexation of the lower 
Irrawaddy \-alley in 1852. The second Burmese War was as 
a result of the resentment over the exaction, in late 1851 , of 
a sum of one thousand rupees by the Myowun of Peau and 
Rangoon from the captains and crews of two British ves‘=els 
for allied violation of port rules. 


Secona Burmese War of 1852, the British had 
fctabhsh^ them complete supremacy over lower Burma, and 
the imgdom of Ava or the Upper Burmese Government had 
become a purely inland territory. The British had ^ent a spedal 
mission to Amarpur^ But no real diplomatic representation of 
the Goremment Ot Inoia was resumed till manv vears after- 

sion^. o. British Burma, had successfullv nee^otiaied a new 
“Sidom "'a -’^'^--dday, the capital 

TJT 't ^ere earlier 

L°d fr r """ The Burmese, how- 
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IttGi^ Government miimated to the conn of Ava that 

woula re«ore the fronti-r r. ma inai. tuej 
entered mto for a next tr^tv Sus negotiations were 
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arrangements and confenred on tfa! p ^ 
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from 1867 to IS79 Ho-*/.—' ^ B'Osident at Mandalay 

icier. ention in the iucreasing British 
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Regime, neither the political nor commercial relations were 
satisfactory. Concession to British traders, treatment of 
British subjects, and certain territorial disputes, although they 
varied in mgenc}\ were the important causes of protracted 
Anglo-Durmesc rivalary. In May 1883, the Court of Ava 
despatched a Mission to Europe for seeking ‘commercial and 
political allowances and agreemcnis* with foreign powers. 
“This came into strategic conflict with the established British 
interests.^ So long as the kingdom of Ava had occupied an 
isolated position, its overt unfriendliness was satisfying to 
the British, but when once the external policy of the Burmese 
began to exhibit ‘designs’, which might result in the esta- 
blishment of preponderating foreign influence at the Court of 
Ava, the British got concerned. In the diplomatic conversa- 
tions, held between Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador, and 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs Jules Ferry, the 
British tried to impress the French Government on the objec- 
tions entertained by the British Cabinet, to the conclusion 
of a purely commercial agreement wuh King riiibaw.- In 
fact the British authorities desired that facilities should not be 
given to the Burmese for the purchase of arms. They aUo 
pointed out that, owing to the geographical position of Upper 
Burma and of Brilisfi India’s political relations with that 
country, the affairs of the Kingdom of Ava were of utmost 
concern to the British Government, whereas to the French 
they could only be of secondary interest.* The Third Burmese 
War (1885-86), which was precipitated by Lord Dufferm on a 
quarrel between the Burmese Government and the Bntish- 
Burma Trading Corporation, resulted in the extinctin of the 
Royal Burmese regime and the incorporation of Upper Burma 
as a province of British Jndia. 

On British India’s northern and the north-eastern frontier, 
opening Tibet for British commerce and trade had often 
engaged the attention of the British Government and the British 


1. Foreiea Deptc. Progs., July 1883, Secret Ext., Cons. I2S-136. 

2. Foreign Deptt. Progs.. May 1884, Pol. C., Cons. 380-86. 

3. Ibid. 
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Indian Government for a long time. During the eighteenth 
^tnr}', first under Kang Hsi and then under Chien Lung, the 
Chinese had established a protectorate over Tibet, which had 
culminated into the revolution of 1751, when the last of the 
ibetan rulers was remo%'ed. Since then the Dalai Lama had 
become the Tibetan ruler in temporal as well as religious 

Tbl. t' i"^ i Resident, or Amban was stationed in 

Lhasa to look after the Chinese superintendence over Tibet. 

t a possibilities of the commercial 

trade with Tibet from the moment they had entered India, but 
hey took no steps to develop trade across the Himalayas till 

they had consolidated their gains in South Asia. To explore 
the possibilities the British Indian Government had Len 

to Tibet was being explored. Plans had often been suggested 

for a Burma-Yunnan road, and in this way the British got an 

opportumt)' for a general revision of British diplomatic rela- 

tions with China. The British considered it as requisite L 

In lsSTn" opening Tibet for British trade. 

Yunnii’h H ^ sent across the Bunna- 

aar™Ynctri'Ii " command of Col. Browne. A.R. Mar 
^ry \\as included to act nc 

xjr ^ninese interpreter for the mi<;- 

GoveZent had local Yunnan 

Z hZaZlffa'””' ‘^o^PWeity with his death. However, 
dents wS those important inci- 

British relations in °^‘^ovelopment of the Sino- 

tomedia" o”“„e “ 

summer of 1876. egotiation at Chefoo in the 
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immediately. The ^ Chinese, would proceed 
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on ihe right of the Europeans to enter Tibet after the Chefoo 
Convention. The Bfiti«h, however, found themselves obliged 
to enter Tibet for their commercial interests. The establish- 
ment of a Consular official at Chungking in 1877 had made 
the collection of intelligence about Tibet much easier for the 
British. Baber, for example, visited Tachienlu, in 1878, and his 
successors Alexander Hosie did the same in 1882. In 1885 
Chungking was opened to foreign trade and a full British 
Consulate was established there. The regular Consular re- 
ports from there prosoked the British for the trade and the 
politics of Tibet 

China, at this lime, was in a critical process of disintegra- 
tion due to the multifarious imperkilisi interests of the Western 
Powers. The exploitation had also weakened enough resources 
of the Chinese Empire, but her altitude still claimed traditional 
dignity and exhibited, on her own p.Trl, a sense of superiority in 
her dealings with the foreign powers. With the British, however, 
diplomatic commercial intercourse had preceded territorial 
acquisitions, and the southerif/nost part of the Chinfse Empire, 
including Tibet, had been, for long, an illusion to the British 
Foreign Office. The Tibet-Nepalese crisis, which had broken 
out during the Great Prayer festival m the spring of 1883, 
had led to the unusual tension along the Tibeto-Bhutanese 
border. To the British the impact of these tensions was to make 
trade with Tibet subject to unusual restrictions Contacts 
had already been established with Tashilhumpo and the Bengal 
Government in October 1884, suggested to depute Coleman 
Macaulay to visit Tibet. Of the several aspects of the British 
Indian administration, the Mutiny had left behind its deep 
impact on army, particularly on the need of reorganisation, 
as laid down by the Peel Commission m 1859, were based on 
the lessons Mutiny of 1857, which had continued to guide the 
military policy of the British Government for more than half a 
century. In his minute of 8 December 1888, Lord Duffenn had 
emphasised that the British ‘should always remember the lessons 
which were learnt with such terrible experience thirty years ago ! 

The Peel Commission had recommended the proportion of 
Indians and Europeans at not more than two to one for 
Bengal and not more than three to one for Madras and Bombay, 
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and this particular recommendation of the Commission was 
subsequently regarded as an important one. Even after twenty 
years, when the conditions had altogether changed owing to 
swifter communications, the Army' Commission of 1879 had 
not recommended even the slightest reduction in the propor- 
tion sof Europeans. Even in 1885, when the army was increased 
under the pressure of Russian advance from the North-w’est, 
the proportion was strictly maintained by fixing the strength 
of Europeans at 10,657 out of the total increase of 27,000. The 
establishment of the three separate armies with their own 
Commanders-in-Chief, under the administrative control of the 


Presidency Governments, was probably necessitated by the 
expansion of the British Empire from three bases, separated 
from each other by intervening Indian states. The Mutiny itself 
had rather strengthened than weakened the cause of the Presi- 
dential system. The Army Commission of 1879 had 


recommended their abolition on several grounds; partly the 
system was complicated and e.xpensive, partly the Government 
of ^dia s responsibility for the final decision of all great 
military questions called for a centralised administration, and 
partly that the provincial governments should not be invested 
with military administration etc. The Army Commission of 
1879 had also recommended their replacement separate and 
j four distinct bodies, each to be commanded bj' a Lt. 
General, and at all places under central control. Lord" Ripon 
a supported the Army Commission’s proposals and had 
su_-eaed(l) direct control cf Commander-m-Chief in India 
I - ^ / fsdras and Bombay Armies, (2) the Commander-in- 
V m la to be relieved of the direct control over the 
command of the Bengal Army to be 
r""'” ^ to provide a 

hTd tnutiny the Peel Commission 

national*' ^ army should be composed of difierent 

of the ®'fore the Mutiny, almost the whole 

and Oudh ^ P taken from the North-Western Provinces 
subjected to a of reorganisation it had been 

moer of the Governor-General’s Council. The 
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Department was organised for administrative purposes into 
three main divisions. The First Division, under the First Deputy 
Secretary, dealt with appointments, commands, promotions, 
field operations, intelligence, organisation. Engineers, 
Artillery, pensions, retirement etc. The Second Division under 
the Second Deputy Secretary, dealt chiefly with questions 
connected with administrative departments. The Third Division 
under Accountant General and Deputy Secretary for Finance 
dealt with the financial subjects of the Military Department. 
Basically the Military had to deal with the mobilisation of the 
army, reorganisation of staff and army departments, harbour 
defence, questions of accounts with India or the War Office, 
military police, inspection, supply, transport, clothing and 
equipment of the army etc. 

The recruitment for the Indian Civil Service and the 
appointment of Indians of proved merit and ability in the 
Civil Service had engaged the attention of the British in India. 
The rules framed in 1879 had come under consideration 
towards the close of Lord Ripon’s administration'.* Lord 
Ripon, who bad consulted the local governments on the subject 
of improving the eustiog rules, had forwarded a minute 
recommending that the age limit at the open competitive 
examination should be raised.* Lord Ripon, had pointed out 
that the two methods, by which the Indians could enter the 
civil service of the Crown in India, were by success in the 
London competition or by appointment under the rules of 
1879 as Statutory Civilians. He had emphasised that the 
two methods should be considered together and the latter be 
regarded as supplementary to the former.* The changes 
proposed by Lord Ripon were particularly intended to regulate 
the admission of natives of India to that service; and in 
particular to give additional facilities for their admission 


1. Minute dated 10 July 1884 of Sir Alfred Lyall.HomeDeptt, (Pub.) 
Letters from India, 1884, S71-7J. 

2. bjinute dated 26 Sept. 1883, and 12 Sept. 1884 from the Viceroy 
to the Secretary of State. 

3. Ibid. 
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through the competitive examination in London.’ Thus. Lord 
Ripon was fully aware of the strategic need of maintaining 
a strong British faction in the Covenanted Service in as much 
as he was not in favour of simultaneous examinations and of 
the admission of Indians beyond 18 percent. 

Reform in the Legislative Council.s was another important 
problem with which the British were confined, while dealing 
with internal admini.stration of India. The Charter Act of 
1833 had made the first attempt to differentiate the legislative 
from executive functions by pros-iding for a fourth ordinary 
member, whose duties were solely legislatis’c. The Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 had made a further advance in the 
direction. In 1881, Northbrook had suggested to laard Ripon 
the advisability of giving a certain number of Indians in each 
Presidenev- the title of Councillor and consulting them upon all 
legislative matters afiecting the country. Ripon had often 
lamented that the Council lacked a representative character 
and was not of enough help to the Governor General in 
ascertaining public opinion. Lord Ripon had recommended 
for the election of a certain number of members by the muni- 
cipal committees of the principal to’.vns in India and had 
suggested that the strength of the ciecicd members wa-s not to 
exceed ten. of whom three were to be appointed by the munici- 
palities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and seven were to be 
elected by the municipalities of other towns selected by the 
Governor General in Council by an act of the legislative 
council. Lord Ripon had also recommended for reform of 
the provincial councils. Lady Dufierin, who had visited the 
Council Chamber, in March 1885, when the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill was under discussion, had recorded in her diary that the 
speakers in the council mostly read their speeches, the procee- 
dings were dull, and it was not easy to hear them.- 


1. Ibid. 

2. The Marchioness of DufTerin, Oar Viceregal Life in India, Vol. 
I,p. 73. 
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BRITISH-SOVIET CENTRAL 
ASIAN AFFAIRS 

BRmSH AFGHAN DIPLOMACY AND THE 
SURRENDER OF PANJDEH TO RUSSIA 


The Russian expansion in Central Asia had been a chronic 
concern of Great Britain in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Of late, the British Government had come to believe 
that the onward march of Russb towards the Afghan frontier 
could not be checked by force, and at best would only be 
retarded by diplomatic remonstrance. The Russian statesmen 
had often refused to bind themselves by any formal convention 
to stop short in the midst of Central Asian plains, declaring 
with much reason that the conditions and circumstances of 
such a position would always be liable to unforeseen vicissi- 
tudes. Yet in informal overtures to Great Britain they had 
Constantly exerted for such friendly understanding as would 
enable the two powers to act in concert and to accommodate 
differences. To safeguard the limits of Afghanistan was a 
costly and embarrassing operation. Thus the British Govern- 
ment was of the view that the Russian expansion could 
effectively be arrested and limited only by obtaining her firm 
assent to a convention for the joint demarcation of the Afghan 
frontier, so that a line might be drawn, beyond which the 
British guarantee would not extend, and which Russia could 
not overstop without a patent breach or formal engagements. 
The occupation of Merv by Russia in 1884 was a forward 
movement that gave emphasis to this view and expedited a 
decision upon it. 

The occupation of Merv had brought Russia into closer 
contact with the north-svesl frontier of Afghanistan, ft had 
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e en increased the necessity for finalising the strategy for the 
e ence of Herat. For the British, the integrity and indepen- 
ence of Afghanistan was a necessity of vital importance. 

y were also committed to extend help the Amir of 
g anistan i.e. so long as the Amir of Afghanistan consents 
egui ed by us in his foreign relations, we will support 
him by force or arms or otherwise against invasion.’” However, 
the British Government was well aware that to safeguard the 
imifs o^ British protectorate, by sending armed troops into 
g anistan, vas an embarrassing operation since for any 
defenswe alliance, the ruler of Kabul was an 
e partner, who could easily play into the hands of 
u^ia any time and involve Bn'tain in awkward situation. 

recommended to the Secretarv of 
State that Russia ‘should be invited to agree to the appoint- 

Russian and Afghan 
nf Af I, . R*'" purpose of marking out the frontiers 

sador iTsf pT ‘l!" British Ambas- 

I ^ Petersburg, Sir Edward Thornton, was asked 

ce^ am t e Russian reaction on a proposal for a Joint 
Commission to demarcate the Afghan frontier.® The proposal 
accepted and M. de Giers reminded to the 
had Tint r proposal, which the Russian Ambassador 

Sntfnuan™’"r proposal had pleaded for the 

ward ^ demarcation from Khoja Saleh west- 

'""2-73.^ Granville, however, 
of a Joint suggested the appointment 

autumn ® °’uuussion to start operations in the ensuing 


Hon Minute by 

non. j. Gibbs. 17 Sept. 1884. page 8. 
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The Russian Government was ‘quite ready’ to co-operate 
with the British Government in the work of delimitation, but 
found a number of objections to any immediate accomplish- 
ment of the task. It firmly opposed the British suggestion 
that an Afghan representative be included as a Member of 
the Commission,’ objected to the suggested meeting at 
Sarakhs* and indulged in a lengthy correspondence stressing 
that “before sending the Commissioners to the place of their 
activities, the two Governments should exchange views on 
the general basis of the future delimitation, so as to prevent 
as far as possible the differences of opinion and misunder- 
standings, which might arise between the Commissioners and 


I. Ibid, pdge43. Gisrsto Thornloo, May 3.ltS4. Also For. Oeptt. 
progs.. June 1 8S4. Secret F.Cons. 152, From Sir B. Thornton 
to Granville, 17 May, 1884. 

3. IbM, page 52. June 18. Also the British Oovernmeni had proposed 
that theCommlssion should meet on the Ist Oct atSarakhson 
the left bank of the Heri Rud. which they wanted to be the 
starling point (For. Depit. Progs., June 1884. Secret F . Cona. 
ISOI. From Granville to Thornton, Jure 17. 1884), But M. de 
Giers saw no point in the commissioners meeting at Sarakhs. tie 
was of the view that as Khoja Saleh was a point which had been 
agreed upon between the two Covermenis in 1872-73. (Centra) 
Asia No. 2 (1885). {CJ387). No. 5«, From Sir P. Thornton to 
Granville, July 2. 1885, p.5J)- He argued that because greater 
difficullies wereto be met within the Western part it would be 
still more desirable to begin, with eastern part (Central Asia 
No. 2. 1885, (C-4387), No. 68. From Thornton to Granville, July 
19, 1884). 

The British Oovernmeni had favoured the commission to begin the 
work of delimitation from the point where the Afghan frontier 
joins the Heri Rud and should then proceed to lay down the 
boundary from that point to Khoja Saleh, because the British 
Commissioners would pass through in order to arrive at Khoja 
Saleh; and that important interests were at stake in the western 
portion which might hinder a satisfactory settlement. iFor. Depit 
Progs,, August 18S4, Secret E , Cons. 109. From Sir E. Thornton 
to M. de Giers, 29 June. 1884. Also Central Asia No.2 (1885). 
(C-43S7), From Sir E.Thomion to Granville, July 2, 1884, page 
53. Enclosure No,66. 
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delay the progress of their labours.”* What the Russian 
Government was probably pointing to, as disclosed later, was 
that an ethnical basis for the delimitation should be adopted 
rather than a geographical one. Besides, the Russian 
Government was keen on obtaining an approval of the British 
Government to this principle. The ethnical basis better 
suited the Russian interests, for, after the conquest of Tekke 
Turl:omans, the Russians could reasonably contend that the 
tranquility of the Turkoman country was impossible of 
accomplishment unless all the Turkomans were brought under 
their control. Significantly, it was held that, should the Sank 
population in the East remain independent or under Afghan 
rule, their ‘nomade habits and plundering instincts, would 
certainly result in complications between Russia and Afghanis- 
an, an render impossible a settled rule among those tribes 
w 1C had already recognised Russian authority.- But 
Granville was not inclined to adhere to the Russian stand as 
It could involve the alienation of the Sariks or of territories 
claimed bj^ the Amir of Afghanistan. From this time till 
e anj eh incident there was a regular scramble for territorial 
acqmsuions between the Afghans and the Russians, and the 
Bntish Government was directly involved in it in order to 
protect the ‘nghtfuf claims of her ‘ally,’ 

^ permanent agreement with Russia 
Peter l u^ a **PPointed Major-General Sir 

menTnamefr The Russian Govem- 

the British Zelenoi as his counterpart and informed 

the Bntish Government that the extent of the zone should be 


1 . 

2 . 
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SO defined, that it may be acceptable to the parties concerned.^ 
The Russian Government, thercrore. held that the two 
Governments should agree, before hand, upon a zone, within 
which a boundary should be laid down in general terms* and 
beyond which the Commission should not be allowed to 
extend their explorations * After a long correspondence which 
amounted to diplomatic delay, the British Governmet informed 
the Russian Government that they agreed on the desirability 
of a zone to be determined first, but stressed for the inclusion 
of an Afghan Representative in the Commission, as it could be 
dtlTicuU to prevent the Amir of Afghanistan and his officials 
from taking steps, which would seem to them necessary 
in order to safeguard their rights.* 

Sir Peter Lumsden and his party arrived at the spot, as 
scheduled, but they did not find the Russian delegation (here. 
Instead they found, at PuNi* Khatun, some forty miles south 
ofSarakhs, a picket of Russian troops.* Zelenoi’s failure to 
arrive at the scheduled time was explained by the Russian 


1. Sir Edward Thornton inforraed Granville that M. de Oiera wai in 
favour of the appointment of General Zelenoi as commissiooer 
.ind that he had urged the advidtiliiy of the two Governments 
being agreed as to the nature of instructions to be given to their 
commissioners. On ]$th July, Granville instructed Sir B. 
Thornton to inform the Russian Government officially ofthe 
appintment of Major General Str Peter Lumsden as British 
Commissioner Other members of British delegation were Colonel 
J. West Ridgeway, Foreign Under Seertary to the Indian 
Government. In the Russian group in addition to Zelenoi were 
Major Alikhanoff and M. Lessar-(For- Deptt. Progs., Secret F.. 
Cons. 216— From Thornton to Granville, July 2, 188J, pp. 7 to 9, 
and For. Deptt. Progs., Secret F.. August 1884, Cons. 212— From 
Granville to E, Thornton, July |2 1884). 

2. For. Deptt. Progs., Dee 18S4 Secret F., Cons. 352, From Granv- 
ille to Sir E Thornton, 10 Nov. IS84. p. 8. 

3. Foi. Deptt. Progs. Dec. 1884. Secret F., Cons. 146— From 
Granville to Thornton, Foreign Office. Ld. 12 Nov. 1884, p. 9, 

4. For. Deptt. Progs., Sept 1885, Secret F., Cons. 345, From 
Granville to Sir Edward Thornton, 20 Nov. 1884. p. 21. 

5. Kimberley to Dufferin, 21 Nov. 1884, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm) 
Reel 516. 
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Government as being due to illness* (a strictly diplomatic one, 
as the British suspected).- Later, it was learnt that, since the 
season was unsuitable, nothing could possibly be done before 

'•'’"'I®-' however, complained 

S- "meeting of Boundary Commisioners was 

vv5i f the Turkomans of Central Asia.^ 
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stressed that Panjdch was within Afghan territory and thus 
the Amir had every right to occupy it.* Provoked by the 
Afghan occupation of Panjdeh and Granville’s defiance to 
allow the Sariks to accept her authority. Russia, as a measure 
of precaution, occupied PuM-Khalun, and reached subse- 
quently up to Kushk. Further, she occupied Kizl Tapa and 
moved up the Kushk to Pul-i-Khisti. The Afghans further 
advanced north and occupied Sari Yazi, which lay on the 
upper course of Murghab. 

The protracted boundary negotiations between Russia and 
England had ultimately reached a standstill because of the 
Afghan occupation of Panjdeh. The British and Russian 
claims and counter-claims over the territories of and around 
Panjdeh had created an atmosphere of mutual distrust and 
suspicion, and none of the parties could afford to risk a change 
in the circumstances, lest it should turn out advantageous to 
the other. General Zelenoi fell ill at the most opportune 
moment, and thus his illness was more likely to be of a 
diplomatic kind rather than anything else. In fact, in the 
diplomatic tussel, if England could take her own time to send 
Sir Peter Lumsden to Sarakhs,* there may be nothing wrong 
if the Russians had taken their own time to do so.* Even on 
the ’Zone Question,’ England submitted the proposal as late as 
March 13, 1885 in response to Russian proposal submitted to 
her on November 14/26, 1884.* In fact it proved difficult for 
England to deal strategically with the Sariks, while Russia 
could well monouvre and benefit by the ‘uncertain attitude of 
the tribe’ and could successfully advantage at the appropriate 
moment.® 


1. For. D<pU. Progs.. August 1884, Secret E. Cons. 91, Kimberley 
toDufTerin, 2' Dec 1884, Doffeiin Papers (Microfilm). Reel 516. 

2. Parliameniary papers, 1885, Central Asia No. 2. (C-4387), p. 84. 
Kimberley to Duffetin. tJ Feb. ISSS.Differin Papers (Microfilm), 
Reel 516. 

3 For. Deptt. Progs., Secret F . Maich 1885, Cons. 40. Kimberley 
to DufTerln.20 Mar. i885.Dufrerin Papers (Microfilm), Reel 516. 

4. For. Dipli Progs , Secret F , January 1885, Cons. 140. 

5. Kimberley to Duffertn, »» Dec. 1884, 13 Feb. 1S85, 20 March, 1885, 
7 May 1885/4 June 1885. Dufferin Papers {Microfilm). Rcei 516. 
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a result of these developments, it proved diflicult to find 
out a solution since with the rival claims on the basis of actual 
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everything possible (o avoid the difficult situation that might 
provoke an engagement between the Russian and Afghan 
troops.* Sir Edward Thornton warned Giers that a Russian 
attack on Panjdeh may put an end the possibility of negotia- 
tions between the two countries, and might lead to unfortunate 
consequences. He emphasised that any attempt, on the part 
of the Russian troops, to approach or occupy Herat, may be 
considered by the British as equivalent to a declaration of 
war. The Indian Government also received instructions 
from the London Government to have an army corps in readi- 
ness to defend Herat, should the course of events justify such 
action.* Sir Peter Lumsden was also informed that the Go- 
vernment held that any further advance of the Russian troops 
should be resisted by force by the Afghans.* 

The Russians made a survey in the neighbourhood of Kizl 
Tapa as a precaution against any more Afghan enchroachments 
on the controversial land as a means of their own strategy, a 
mound on the left bank of the Kushk, which, according to 
them, was already in their possession. However, during the 
cause of the survey they found sufficient Afghan armed forces 
which had been posted at different strategic places.* Thus as 
a counter precaution, the Afghan also reinforced their posts 
on the left bank of Kushk and the right bank of Murghab.® 
and thus the Afghan forces faced the Russians. In these stale 
of affairs, General Komaroff suggested to Captain Yate to 
withdraw the Afghans from the outer posts, but the Afghans 
immediately retaliated with an insulting reply. Komaroff 
again wrote to the Afghan Commander demanding the evacu- 


1. Kimberley to DufTerin, 20 March 1885. DufTeria Papers (Micro- 
film). Reel St6. 

2. Kimberley to Dufferin, 20 March 1885, DufTerin Papers (Micro- 
film). Reel 516. 

3. For Deptt. Progs., Sept. 1885, Secret F.,Cons. 17. From Granville 
to Thornton, March 3, 1885. Kimberley to DolTenn Papers 
(Microfilm), Reel 516. 

4 . For. Deptt. Progs . Sept. 1885, Secret F., Cons. RIO. 

5. Ibid. 
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alion of the left bank of the Kushk. Captain Yatc, at this 
stage made an unsuccessful attempt to convince the Russians 
of the legitimate occupation of the Dash Kapri bridge (Pul-i- 
Khisti) bj’ the Afghans. The Afghan General again refused 
to vacate the post and stressed that Pul-i-Khisti was his 
“Bridge of Heavens”. It seems that in order to benefit by the 
work of the boundary commission, both the Afghans and the 
Russians were actively engaged in the occupation of larger 
territory. 

Thus the apprehended collision occurred on March 30, 
1885, and the Russian General Komarofii pushed the Afghans 
back with heavy losses, and declared Panjdeh to be the Russian 
territory. It is significant that the British officers remained 
neutral, who w’ere encamped only a few miles from the place, 
where the skirmish took place. The British officers, having 
heard the news of Afghan’s defeat, at once retired to Tirpul on 
the Heri Rud. The Afghan General afterwards complained 
that, at the moment of the crisis, he had requested the nearby 
encamped British contingent to come to his help, and wanted 
their rifles for the defence, but the British officers with- 
drew. This treatment of the Afghans by the British at the 
hour of their crisis, however, had a significant effect in 
compromising the British prestige in Afghanistan. 

The fall of Panjdeh ‘sent a thrill doViTt the heart of the 
Russiophobists in England’ and provoked a concern to the 
English people in general. Public opinion became so hostile 
in England that there was even a demand for war between 
England and Russia.* At this stage, a war could have cost 
England to the utmost of her resources and, might provoke a 
European crisis, since apprehensions of German support for 
the Russians were widely rumoured in London. Gladstone, 
however, defended the Gov’emment, explaining that it was not 
judicious for England to go at war with Russia. Thus the 
Ministry of Gladstone came in for a severe criticism. On 
April 27, in a historic speech, Gladstone pleaded in the House 
of Commons that there was a breach of covenant of 16th 


J- For. Djpit. Progs,. July IS85, Secret F.. Conj. 125. 
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March IS85.^ He then proposed a vote of credit for £1,000,000 
and he readily obtained it. But when on May 4, 1885, the 
Panjdeh issue was submitted to arbitration,* Gladstone was 
accused of betrayal. Mr. Edward Stanhope, M.P., charged 
him of “whinning indignation against Russia one week” 
and of making “a complete surrender the next”.® Lord 
Randolph Churchill, the conservative Secretary of State, how- 
ever, explained that Russia had often violated the pledges, 
which she had given since IS69.* Lord George Hamilton, M.P., 
referring to the Russian assurance of 16th March 1885, accused 
the Russians of aggression.® The London newspaper, ‘The 
Times’ also condemned the Liberal Ministry of lack of ‘vigi- 
lance’, ‘forethought’ and ‘energy’ -* All this contributed enough 
in the overthrow of the Liberals m the General Election of 
1885.* 

At this crucial juncture, however, the Amir was in India at 
the invitation of the Viceroy, Lord Du/feria. The Amir was 
invited to India, as a result of the correspondence initiated m 
1884, regarding the Afghan boundaries and the appointment of 
a Commission of delimitation. The Amir had accepted the 
invitation and Rawalpindi was selected the place of meeting, 
since it was situated conveniently near to His Highness's 
territories.* When the first news of the unfortunate Panjdeh 
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incident reached Rawalpindi, Lord Dufferin in diplomatic 
posture at once assured the Amir of British help inarms, 
ammunition and money, should a w-ar follow with Russia. 
However, the Amir was more experienced regarding British 
assurances and hence he could not get excited. He realised 
fully his own position at home and the consequences in case 
of an open war between England and Russia over his territories. 
He, however, dealt with the issue intelligently. 

The invitation extended to the Amir for the exchange of 
views and to strengthen the mutual friendly relations between 
the British Empire and Afghanistan exhibited the diplomacy 
of Lord DBfferin. The protracted correspondence beriveen 
London and St. Petersburg, over the delimitation of the Afghan 
frontier, had created an atmosphere of suspicion, and the fluid 
situ^ion over the controverical land between the Heri Rud and 
the Oxus h-d co^used the entire issue. Hence a persona] 
meeting with the Amir, may have strenatheneH ^ c j 
of the ‘protected ally’. The Amir I 

situation, had readily accepted the’invitatTon™n ff” ^ 
to reassure the Amir again and agaS Z °tt 
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reached Rawalpindi. Lord Dofierin at once offered full support 
to the Amir for the defence of his territories. He told the Amir 
emphatically that, for the protection of Herat and the North- 
West Frontier, every sort of assistance in the shape of money, 
arms, war materials as tvell as engineers shall be given to him. 
However, the Amir took the frontier incident calmly and 
intelligently and declared that he was ready to make sacrifices 
in order to avoid war with Russia.^ He treated the incident 
with indifference, since he was well aware of the circumstances 
prevailing in his own country and on the frontiers, and had a 
complete realisation of his own weaknesses and the nature of 
British promises.* The Amir had long claimed the territory 
of Panjdeh, lying within his own dominions,* and had felt 
much humiliated by the Panjdeh incident. However, his 
indifference towards the magnitude of the calamity and his 
decision to give up his claim over the territory may be taken 
as a masterstroke of his diplomacy. He was not prepared to 
make Afghanistan a battle ground between the two great 
Empires, for, ‘the ravages of such a war so soon after that of 
1878-80 could wipe her out of existence.’ The Amir’s hold on 
the Sariks of Panjdeh was ineffective,* and he had no desire to 
add a section of so turbulent a people, as the Turkomans, to 
the many races already inside his boundaries. He, therefore, 
suggested the Viceroy at Rawalpindi that he attached more 
importance to Maruchak, Gulran and Zulfiqar Pass, and he 
would have no objection to a line of frontier, if it could be 
drawn to the north of these places with the approval of the 
British Government.* The Amir fully understood that his 


1. For. Deptt. Progs., July J8S5. Secret F., Cons. 309. 

2. Duffenn to Kimberley, 5 April (Two tetters), II, 12 and 13 April 
1885, Dufferin Papers {Microfilm). Reel 516: Dufferin to Norh- 
brook, 21 Dec. 1885, Dufferin Papers (MIcroSIra) Reel 525; For. 
DepIt. Progs., Sec. F., 1885, Cons.. 76(V87. 

3. Life ofAmir Abdor Rahman, Op. dt.. Vol. II, p. 151. 

4. For. Dept. Progs., July 1885. Secret F., Cons. 309; Kir^rley to 

Dufferin, 4 June 1885, Duffeitn Papers (Microfilm)^^ *«k. 

5. Ibid. Dufferin to Kimberley, 11 April, 1885. F Trs 

(Microfilm). Reel 517. 
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counliT’ was ‘between the two mile stones and it had already 
been ground to powder’, ‘it was a boat between two waves’, 
and that in the event of a war between England and Russia, 
his countrj' would witness ‘famine, ruin, and absolute loss of 
independence’. Lord Dufferin however told the Amir that, 
since he was not willing to rely on the British military support, 
he should tiy to reach an agreement with Russia. ‘Jn fact, in 
order to sa\e a fata! blow at your heart, it would be better to 
cut off a bit of your little finger, especially as you say that it 
aches a good deal’. With the painstaking efforts of Lord 
Dufferin to diplomatically persuade the Amir, he agreed to 
gi\e up Panjdeh but insisted to retain Gulran, Maruchak and 
Zulfiqar. With this change in his attitude, Lord Dufferin felt 
greatly relies ed and informed the British Government that 
Panjdeh could be quietly surrendered. On the advise of Lord 
Dufferin the British Government agreed to submit the issue to 
arbitration by the King of Denmark, and the British Govern- 
ment eventually decided to give up Panjdeh. 

The found himself in strategic confrontation and 

demanded from the British, nothing more than arms and 
^ney, and such a help the British were prepared to extend, 
^e Amir paid high tributes to the British Government and 
declared with great confidence that the Russian Government 
would not succeed in occuping Afghanistan, as the British 

Government would not allow them to do so.’ SentimentaUy, 

yet intelligently, the Amir also declared in the pubhe Darbar 
a Bnwalpmd that the British Government were fully responsi- 
a safety and integrity of Afghanistan, 
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Other measures, for the defence of Herat and the North-West 
Frontier. Lord Dufferin also ordered for an immediate 
despatch, to the Amir, of ten thousand Martini-Henri rifles 
and ten thousand Snider rifles tvith ammunition.^ Lord 
Duflferin also assured the Amir that adequate measures for the 
defence of Herat would also be taken up immediateiy.’- 

Lord Dufferin also told the Amir the necessity of sending 
British officers to strengthen the defences of Herat, since the 
existing ones were insufficient to repulse any Russian aggression. 
But the Amir emphatically refused and frankly told the Lord 
Dufferin that the memory of the last Afghan War still fresh m 
the minds of Afghan peoples, and that such an advance of 
British army may be looked upon by them as an endeavour to 
conquer their territory. Although the Amir’s attitude was 
contrary to British proposal, yet it was satisfying to the British 
since the British themselves were not enthusiastic in maintain- 
ing a large regular army in Afghanistan.’ 

Thus the Rawalpindi Durbar and the interview of the Amir 
with the Viceroy may be taken as a master-stroke of Lord 
Dufferin’s diplomacy, which exhibited a 'successful game of 
experience and top-seeded statesmanship’. The principal 
object of Amir’s consent and approval in regard to the pro- 
posed delimitation, a frontier line between Oxus and Heri 
Rud, had been successfully achieved at Rawalpindi. After the 
second interview. Lord Dufferin bad informed Lord Kimberley, 
the Secretary of State in the Gladstone Ministry, that the 
Amir had agreed in giving the British Government “a per- 


1. For. Deplt. Progs., Sept. 1885, Secret F., Cons. 1240. From Vice- 
roy to Amir, 30iti April 1885; Kiraberler to Dufferin, 28 May 1885, 
Dufferin lo Lord Rundolph Cburcliill. Telegram, 6.30 A.M, 29 
June 1885, Dufferin Papers tMicrofilm), Reel 5J6. 

2. For. Depti. Progs., July 1885, Secret F.. Cons. 475. From Vice- 
roy to Amir, 5lh June, 1885; Dufferin to Kimberley Telegram, 21 
March 1885, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm), Reel 516. 
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fcctly free hand*’ in delimiting the frontier.^ The repeated 
diplomatic assurances of the British Government to defend 
Afghan territory against a foreign invasion only Ijciped British 
to persuade the Amir to adopt an indifferent attitude towards 
the Panjdch incident. It was definitely a great achievement 
of Lord Duficrin, because if Abdur Rahman had insisted on 
recovering Panjdeh, the British were committed to his support. 
Amir Abdur Rahman himself was made very much satisfied 
with his visit to Rawalpindi. 

Although the Amir was handled ‘carefully’ at Rawalpindi 
and a war was avoided, yet the possibility of a Russian attack 
on Herat was constantly haunting the British. After the de- 
parture of the Amir from Rawalpindi, Lord Dufferin conti- 
nued to emphasise to the Amir the necessity of fortifying 
Herat.- The Amir continued to be svarned that unless Herat 
was fortified and fully garrisoned under British supervision, 
the British Government may be forced to consider whether the 
Agreement of 1880 could be effectually maintained. The 
The British Government had already placed Rs. 400,000 at the 
disposal of their Boundary Commission for the defence of 
Herat,' and now asked the Amir to give him a free hand for 
the inspection of works. The Secretary of Slate for India 
desired Lord Dufferin to take immediate steps for the fortifica- 
tion, garrisoning and provisioning of Herat, as the Russian 
cloud continued to hover over the North-West.* The British 
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Royal family was al^o concerned over Ihe Russian danger, 
and Queen Victoria informed Lord Dufferin of the general 
impression in England and Europe that the war seemed so 
imminent.* The people in England generally believed that 
Ihe Russians were confdent that the Gladstone Ministry may 
not go to W'ar with them because England was already occupied 
in Egj-pl* The Russians, therefore, were supposed to believe 
that since they had got Khiv without war, also Merv without 
war, they could be certain of getting Herat also without war.* 
Lord DufTerin informed Queen Victoria that, all his strate- 
gic preparations were being persecuted in India with unabated 
energy.* Lord DufTerin had a great satisfaction that the 
feudatories like Scmclia, Molkar. Nizam and the Degam of 
Bhopal together, with several of Ihe minor princes, had already 
placed themselves, their armed forces and the resources of 
of their States at the disposal of the British Government in 
case of need.* DufTerin also requisitioned, from the Home 
Government, sufficient forces, but simultaneously he believed 
that to fight the Russians from so long a distance may be to 
place a more formidable strain upon British resources.* 

The Secretary of State for India recalled Lumsden and Col. 
Stewart to London and Col. Ridgeway was appointed Boundary 
Commissioner.* Col. Ridgeway tried to avail of the opportu- 
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nity for Russian withdraw! from Pul-i-Khisti and Panjdeh by 
occupying both Bala Murghab and Maruchak/ but the British 
Government did not permit to complicate the issue further 
at this stage,^ and instructed the Viceroy to make efforts that 
the Panjdeh oasis is ‘neutralised’, pending a settlement of all 
the frontier questions. The Secretary of State also desired 
that, pending delimitation, the Russian and Afghan officers 
and soldiers may be persuaded not enter or remain in Panjdeh 
and that the limits of Panjdeh should be taken to extend only 
up to the point of Mafuchak, at which the Russian Govern- 
ment had originally proposed that the boundary should pass 
through the valley.’ 

At this crucial stage, the liberals went out of power, giving 
place to the consen-ative opposition led by Lord Salisburj', 
who has alwa3’s been keen on avoiding a conflict with Russia on 
the Central Asian question and was inclined to take immediate 
steps finalising delimitation. Lumsden was of opinion that if 
if the Commission was appointed to demarcate the disputed 
frontier on the spot, its position would be most embarssing 
e ore t e Afghans, Sariks and the Uzbegs. Thus he had 
proposed to Granville, on April 27, 1 885, that the definite 
limits of Afghanistan should preferably be fixed in London 
on the basis of the recommendations survey reports already 
prepared. Col. Lumsden’s proposals were approved by the 
British Government, and M. de Giers too did not hesitate to 
resume the negotiations in London, as suggested by the British 

o\emment, since the Russian had foreseen the implications 
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that invoKed in the fortilicalion and garrisoning of Herat 
under the British supervision. 

The difTcrcncc of opinion on Zulfiqar Pass and on the 
land between Ak Robat and Soume Karez' further interrupted 
the negotiations on frontier delimitation. The British Govern- 
ment invited attention of the Russian Government to the 
Agreement of April 1885, according to which it was decided 
that the Afghan boundary should run from a point on the 
Heri Rud a little to the north of Zulfiqar.* The Russians 
were not at all inclined to part with Zulfiqar because for 
communications, it was an important link between Ak Robat 
and the Russian possessions in the north.* Although Amir 
Abdur Rahman himself was eager to retain Panjdeh for Af- 
ghanistan, yet Lord DufTcrin. keeping in view the strategic 
British interests and the defence of Herat, suggested that the 
line of demarcation may run from a point on the Heri Rud 
north of Zulfiqar passing through Ak Robat and Karez Soume 
and across the Kushk rh*er Chaman-i-Baid and across the 
Murghab north of Maruchak.* The discussions at London 
svere held on a general principle that Panjdeh should be ex- 
changed for Zulfiqar * M. de Glers. while agreeing to this 
general principle of the exchange of Panjdeh for Zulfiqar, had 
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put a line of demarcation, on 16th April 1 885, whichMvas 
a wwar s elaborated in a Memorandum and communicated 
to Gran^jlle.^ Therefore Granville had agreed to the meeting 
ot the Boundary Commission on the condition that the logic 
agreement between the two Governments, should be 
fa^ed on the decisions of April 16, 1885.=> Lord Salisbuiy 
rongly emphasised to vindicate the loss of Panjdeh with the 

Dufferin had 

repeatedly guaranteed the pass of Zuifiqar to the Amir.^ In 

str'nattT'^^A • u British Government were also 
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Ho\vc\er, the deadlock dramatically came to an enp 
when the Russian Ambassador called on the British Prime 
Minister and expressed his regret at the deadlock in the 
negotiations for a settlement of the frontier. Lord Salis- 
bury at once agreed on the survey of the controversial 
land by the contingents of both the parties separately, and 
this helped the two Governments to proceed further. The 
Russian Government submitted a proposal in which they 
agreed to leave that part of the Zulfiqar Pass, which crossed 
the first range of the heights bordering the Heri Rud.' The 
British Foreign Office gladly accepted this proposal with a 
slight modification.* A protocol was accordingly signed 
between the two Governments on 10th September 1885, laying 
down in general, though in precise terras, the Russo-Afghan 
frontier from Zulfiqar on the Heri Rud to Khoja Saleh on the 
Oxus.* It was agreed that the Commissioners, who would 
be appointed for the demarcation of the frontier, would meet 
within two months after the date of the Agreement: the forces 
be limited to 100 men on each side and that the demarcation 
should begin from Zulfiqar.* 

, The first formal meeting of the Boundary Commissioners, 
Colonel Ridgeway on behalf of England and Colonel Kullburg 
on behalf of Russia, was held at Zulfiqar on 10th November 
1885. Again the difficulty, which arose at the initial stage, 
was the inclusion of an Afghan Agent in it. The Amir insisted 
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to the British on the inclusion of his ofTicials, or he would 
decline to accept any decision arrived at in their absence,^ and 
the British Government had agreed to it." However, the 
British persuaded the Russians that the Amir’s representative 
would be present when the frontier would be demarcated and 
the sites of the pillars determined.® 

The work of the Commission, however, proceeded smoothly 
for a few months but, in March 1886, confusion again arose 
with regard to the location of ‘Khoja Saleh’ as defined in the 


agreement of 1872-73. In the agreement the place was 
defined as the post of Khoja Saleh but, after about thirteen 
years, on the spot investigations made it clear that there was 
no such post as Khoja Saleh.'* However the issue did not stop 
the work of the commission and the work of delimitation was 
carried on, and the boundary between Heri Rud and Dukchi 
was amicably settled. Although the Afghans had sometimes 
put the British officers in embarrassing positions, yet a 
protocol ' with regard to the delimitation from Heri Rud and 
Dukchi was signed. 

Ridgeway® and Lord Dufferin"* now suggested to the British 
Government that, due to the controversy over Khamiab and 
the possibility of rebellion breaking out in Afghanistan, in 
w ic case a retreat of the British Commission, through 
that country, may be impossible, the British Commission 
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may be withdrawn to India, and all further questions con* 
nected with the delimitation of the rest of the frontier upto 
Oxus may be postponed for settlement between the two 
Governments.* The British Government consulted Sir 
Robert Morier, the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and 
made arrangement with the Russian Government dissolving 
the Commission. The British Commission left Oxus on ISlh 
September 1886 and Colonel Ridgeway returned to London. 
At their departure, the relations between the British and the 
Russians, and between the British and the Afghans were beli- 
eved to be cordial, and the Afghans were probably satisfied 
with the agreement arrived at.* 

The British and the Russian Governments further corres- 
ponded the selection of a possible venue for the talks and, on 
the advice of the Russian Government,* St. Petersburg was 
preferred. Accordingly Colonel Ridgeway, with his staff, 
reached St. Petersburg on April II, I887.« Differences between 
the British and the Russian Commissioners again arose on the 
exact location of ‘Khoja Saleh* as defiined in the agreement of 
1872-73. The discussions, which were resumed at St. 
Petersburg, first of all referred to the question whether the 
demarcation between Dukchi and the Oxus should run to 
Khamiab or to Islam, which was the shrine of Khoja Saleh. In 
fact the debate over Khamiab had raised the issue of Khoja 
Saleh. Both Lord Dufferin and Ridgeway had strongly 
supported Amir’s claims upon Khamiab, which were, at one 
time admitted, and at another rejected by the Russian Govern- 
ment. The British contention was that the place which was 
marked as ‘Khoja Salar,’ with Russian Staff map, was the 
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Khoja Saieh’ and included Khamiab.’ While the Russian 
contention was that it was a graveyard.=^ But the British took 
It as definitely belonging to Afghanistan. Besides, Amir Abdur 
Rahman was insistent on retaining the district of Khamiab in 
IS territories.® Thus the dispute over Khamiab taxed for 
sometime the utmost of statesmanship and diplomacy from 
both the sides. 

Ridgeway ultimately referred the matter to the British 
o\emment.'* At this stage the liberal inclinations of the 
sar a so saved the issue to convert into a serious crisis. 
Ridgeway had an interview with the Tsar on 1 3th May, 1887® 
and, as a result of the timely intervention of the Tsar, 
Zmo^ew agreed to the British demands, provided the British 
considered the Sarik’s territories favourable to Russians. 

I geway also felt that the Russians should be given some 
compensation at the Kushk and Kushan valleys.* 

Lord Salisbury, before finally instructing Ridgeway, had 
telegraphic e.xchanges with Lord Dufferin, who had an experi- 
diplomacy and the attitude of the Tsar, and 
railed Ridgeway to London for consultations.' If the Russians 
' agree to such concessions arbitration was the only 
alternative left.® The British tried to persuade the Amir to 
grant certain possible concessions to the Russians to end the 
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deadlock, and Lord DunTcrin repeatedly pressurised ihc Amir 
to appreciate the claims of the Russians to the Sarifc lands.* 
The Lord DufTcrin contended that, since the Sariks had 
already been deprived of considerable territory, which they had 
considered necessary for their flocks, it was natural that the 
Russians desired to gain possession of these lands on the Kush 
and Kushan rivers.* 

Salisbury thought it necessary to settle the boundary dispute 
early, and sent back Colonel Ridgeway to St. Petersburg 
to resume the discussions with his Russian counterpart.* In 
the discussions, that followed, Ridgeway suggested a compro- 
mise that the Afghan colonies at Kara-Tape and Chabil 
Dukhtcran should not be removed from their possession and 
Russia agreed to this proposal.* This, however, led to a 
comfortable settlement of the frontier on the Murghab. 

Differences again cropped up over the frontier on the 
Oxus between the two delegates. M. Zinoview claimed the 
wells between Imam-Narar and the Oxus, north of the Zara- 
Kuduk road, and (he Dosagha canal in Khamiab, thus depriv- 
ing the Khamiab people of nearly all the riverain pasturages.* 
Colonel Ridgeway stressed that the concessions, which have 
been made to Russia on (he Kushk and the Kushan, were 
subject to the Russians agreeing to Afghan claims on Kha- 
miab.* At this moment Sir Robert Morier diplomatically 
persuaded M.deGiers for a mutual understanding and con- 
cessions, and the Russians agreed to allow the Afglians to 
retain the riverain pastures of Khamiab.* With the Russians, 
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thus conceding the British, Britain agreed to leave the Imam- 
Na^r wells in Russian possession.' Thus a Protocol 
embodying the settlement was thus signed on 22nd July 1887 
Colonel West Ridgeway from the British side and M- 
ZmoNiew from the Rus^'an side. On the advice of Lord 
Salisbury, a clause providing for the demarcation of the fron- 
tier by a Joint Commission, in contirmhy with the signed maps, 
was mserted in it with the consent of M. Zinoview, and the 
comSd°° frontier of Afghanistan was thus 

While the work of delimitation was being completed, the 
alarzai Bunerwal tribe inhabiting in the Black Mountain 
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Malandrl, in order to put a slop lo the incursions of raiding 
parties from the Malandri Pass. Colonel Broome of 12lh 
Bengal Cavalr)' was in command, and marched the British 
troops from Rustam and Mardan on the night of 7th-Sth 
January. 1887. The force was, however, halted a few miles 
beyond Baringan, and the enemy troops mortally wounded 
some of the British expeditionary force. Nevertheless, Colo- 
nel Broom pushed ahead and captured the village of Surai 
Mabndiri, driving the ertemy into the hills with considerable 
loss. The Bunerwals, in this encounter, were estimated to be 
between 4000 and 5000 strong; and although the village of 
Patao was not dealt with, the punishment received by the 
tribes was considered by the British as suIBcient to make a 
testing impression on them, and they were careful in future to 
avoid exposing themselves lo British .attacks. The Bunerwal 
jirgas were considered recalcitrant, .ns they insolently refused 
to comply with the demands of the Punjab Government. In 
the spring of 1887, the Government of India sent the troops 
to coerce the tribe. Snull raids, however, continued and 
some isolated incidents of murders by the tribesmen were 
noticed and the British troops continued to inflict losses on 
the tribesmen. 

The Black Mountain was a long narrow ridge, with higher 
peaks at intervals, and occasional deep passes, the general 
outline of the ridge was more rounded than sharp. From the 
sides, numerous large spurs projects, which were often pre- 
cipitous and rocky, in which were some of the smaller villages 
of the tribes. The Hassanzais, an important section of the 
Isazai clan of Yusafzai Pathans, were constantly at feud among 
themselves, but united in the event of a comman danger. 
There were two parlies among them — the Kishardala and 
Mishardala. The Akazais. like the Hassanzais, were a section 
of Isazai clan of Yusafzais and inhabited in a portion of the 
Black Mountain. One more was Chagarzais, a section of the 
Malizais clan of the Yusafzai tribe of Pathans, occupied the 
region on the both sides of the river.‘ 
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In 1884, the PariyariSaiyids. With their Chaearzai tenants 
began to cause disturbances and the British troops had con- 
uc c scscral raids.’^ To put ofT the disturbances, however, 
le Government of India ordered the Pariari Saiyids with 
their Chagarza. tenants to be placed under blockade.^ 
the Government of India strengthened the 
internal defence of the Agror Valley. During 1886 and 1887, 

the Akazais continued under blockade, but did not give 
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September 1888, and was offidally styled the ‘Hazara Field 
Force* and placed in command under Brig. Gen. J.W. Mc- 
Queen. The Maharaja of Kashmir offered the help of his 
troops to the Government of India and sent two Battalions, 
which joined the expeditionary force.* The British operations 
started from the morning of 3rd October and continued till 
5th November till the entire resistance, offered by the tribes, 
was completely put off.* The British had a number of en- 
counters with the tribes, but could easily walk over the re- 
gions, since the opposition offered by the tribes was negligible 
to the British.* However, the immedtate results of the expedi- 
tion were that Khan Khel section of ihe Hassanzais had been 
severaly punished with all their principal villages burnt. The 
Pariyaii Saiyids paid the fines imposed on them.* The Aka- 
zais and Hassanzais gave hostages for future good behaviour 
and admitted their responsibility for the outbreak of hostility: 
undertook that in future the troops or servants of the British 
Government will not be molested if they marched on the 
Black Mountain.* 


1. For. Deptt. Progs., No*'- 1888, Secret. Front. A., Cons. 85-108. 

2. For. Deptt. Progs., Oct. 1888, Secret, Front. B., Cons., 24. 

3. Ibid., Cons. 42 and 45. 

4 . For. Deptt. Progs., Apr. 1889, Secret, Front, A., Cons. 12-38. 

5. Ibid. . 
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P^ian Coast and Islands ,s a long and complicated one. 
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In 1855 Captain Pelix Jones had» referring to the act 18 
and 19 Vic. Chapter XLII and Her Majesty’s order in Council, 
dated 1st May 1855, suggested that the Resident at Bushire, 
without being named a Consnl-General should be granted full 
powers and privileges of that office. This was with a view to 
legalize the awards, decisions or sentence that might be 
pronounced by him on malteis coming before him, more 
particularly in respect to those bearing upon seamen and 
mercantile shipping interests abroad. It was pointed out by 
the Bombay Government to Captain Jones that in making 
this suggestion, he seemed to have lost sight of the despatch 
of the Court of Directors of 1845, which it appeared to the 
Government to militate against the adoption of the arrange- 
ment he had proposed. Copy of Commander Jone’s letter 
was sent to the Court of Directors, who approved of the reply 
given by the Bombay Government to Captain Jones. 

At this time the case of a merchant of Bombay engaged 
the attention of the British Government in regard to the 
exercise of their extra-territorial jurisdiction JQ' Persian Gulf 
region. In 1856 Pachabhoy Tajsce, a merchant of Bombay, 
solicited the aid of Government to enable him to recover a 
sum of money, alleged to be due to him by the Chief of Lingah, 
and since the matter was referred to the Political Resident, 
that officer despatched an Indian navy vessel to Lingah with 
the object of procuring payment of the claim (Krans 1,500J.‘ 

This was approved by the Government, with the exception 


1. Foreign Deptt. Progs., Polilical A., Dec., 1871, Cons. 3S0. “The 
obiect of the Clive’s visit {iosWuctions for commsndet) is «o im- 
press upon tbe Sbeikb or Lingah (he necessity of complying With 
demands which had been Jong evaded under some pretext or other. 
For this purpose a firm tone should be adopted by her commander 
without cpimnitiing us lo any direct course of action, dependent, as 
that is, on the policy which her Majesty's Minister in Persia may 
deem fit to adopt Tor the recovery of claims upon parlies now 
living under Persian Protection on the shores of this Gulf. But 
you nwy authorise him to decline receiving either letter or exrfT" 
in reply to my demand, but that on expiration of the penodn:^ 
if the rnoney is. j 
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of the threat held out at the close of the instructions.^ The 
late Court of Directors, however, wanted it to be explained on 
what ground it was considered part of the duty of the 
British representative to recover sums, lent by the natives of 
India to Arab Chiefs ; this proceeding was totally opposed to 
the general principles, which regulate British relations with the 
Native States.- 

The Bombay Government, thereupon decided that “The 
Resident should, as a general rule, abstain from all interference 
with the claims of merchants against Chiefs and others on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf.” The Secretary of State, stated 
that the British Government were desirous to ‘avoid all useless 
interference with the pecuniary and commercial transactions 
of these Arab Chiefs and tribes ; and approved the orders 
which were issued on the subject.^ 

The British then proceeded to extend the Foreign jurisdic- 
tion Act to Persia and the Persian Gulf. Lord Clarendon, the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in April 1866 
wrote to the Consul-General at Constantinople, instructing him 


roreign Deptt. Progs., Political A., Dec. 1871, Cons. 381-83. 

Ibid., 
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to prepare a draft of an order to apply the provisions of the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act (6 and 7 Vic., Cap. 84) to Persia.* 
Lord Clarendon observed that, as regards the Resident at 
Bushire, it seemed doubtful whether a Consular commission 
could be issued to him, although he might be empowered by 
the Queen in his proper capacity to CKreise such jurisdiction 
as may be required over British subjects at Bushire and in its 
neighbourhood.* As regards the dealings with the British 
Indian subjects in civil and criminal cases, Lord Clarendon 
directed that the draft order, framed at Constantinople, was 
to be sent first to the India Office for perusal.* In forwarding 
these papers to the Bombay Government, the secretary of 
States ordered that the Resident at Bushire should communi- 
cate his views to the Coosul-Gcneral at Constantinople, and 
furnish him with any advice or suggestions.* Colonel Pelly 
the British Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, thus sugges- 
ted that, as respects the Gulf, there should be a Central 
Consular Court at Bushire, and that the Agents at Maskat and 
Gwadur should have local courts; that the Counsul-General 
should have power to give bis Assistant at Bushire Vice- 
Consular authority j and that the Act should provide j'urisdic- 
tion for all eases, happening at sea within the Gulfs of Oman 
and Persia.® 

As it did not appear that anything further had been done 
to apply the Foreigners’ Act to Persia and the territories on 
the Gulf, the Government of India asked the Secretary of State 
the progress in the matter, and requested that nothing might 
be finally decided as regards jurisdiction in the Persian Gulf 
without first allowing the Government of India an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion upon the proposals.* 

On the 7th of April 1859, the British Minister at Tehran 
called upon Colonel Pelly, Political Resident in the Persian 


1. Foreign Deptt. Progs. Polilical. Sept., 1866, Cons. 22 K.W. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Foreign Deptt. Progs.. PoIitkaL A., Feb. 1870, Cons. 204. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. Cons. 205. (For. Progs. Pol. A.. Feb. 1870). 
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Gulf, to furnish him with a list of the British subjects residing 
within his districts, with the view of a possible granting of 
judieial powers to British authorities in Persia.’ 

Colonel Pelly forwarded the required list to the Bombay 
Government and expressed that he did not know as to what 
might be the preeise nature of the jurisdiction contemplated.- 
ut he thought that he should be allowed an opportunity to 
express an opinion concerning the proposed arrangements, in 
so ar as thej’ affected the Persian Gulf, before they were defi- 
nitely concluded.^ 

, of State informed the Goverment of India 

that owing to the death in 1867 of Mr. Logie, the Consul- 
general at Constantinople, who had been entrusted with the 
preparation of the draft order, the matter had remained in 
ejance. He, however, promised to keep the subject in view 
^^sident at Bushire had, in 1866, communi- 
ted his views on the subject 5 to the Consul-General at 
cons antinople. The Government of India replied that he had, 
and forwarded a copy of Colonel Felly’s letter of 3rd October 
’ conveying his recommendations in the matter.' They 
had also informed that they had nothing more on record 
• conferment of judicial powers on British officials 

cr>rrf>cn^\i ^ Secretary of State forwarded a copy of a 

that Sir Philip 

,he Consul-General a. Consla„,i„o;]e. had been 
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directed to communicate with Colonel Pelly, with a view to 
the preparation of a draft order in Council extending the 
provisions of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act to Persia and the 
Persian Gulf.' 

The Secretary of State also forwarded a copy of a further 
correspondence with the Foreign office on the subject. Sir 
Philip Francis asked directions from the Foreign Office upon 
one or two points, which had arisen in regard to the prepa- 
ration of the draft order. In the first place it seemed to him 
that there was no one in the Political or Consular Service on 
■whom the duty of drawing up the rules of practice could be 
well imposed.* These, he thought, should be based upon the 
Code of Rules in use in the Courts of the Ottoman Empire, 
which had, on the whole, been found to be a well constructed 
system.* He had raised the question whether the Constan- 
tinople Court should be chained with the duty of drawing up 
the rules and modifying them from time to time, or whether 
the Persian Courts should be independent of the Supreme 
Consular Court of Constantinople.* He had submitted that 
there was no advance in giving appeal from Courts constituted 
as the Persian Consular Courts must be to ether courts, — "such 
as that of the Minister of Tehran, who necessarily has no such 
special experience or aptitude in legal procedures as would 
offer any advantage in the administration of justice for him to 
decide, or revise cases in appeal.”* He had thought that it 
would be advantageous to constitute the Supreme Consular 
Court of Constantinople as a Court of appeal from Persia, as 
it was from Turkish aod Egyptian Courts.* He was in favour 


1. Foreign Deptt. Progs.. Political A.. Nov. 1870, Cons. 162. Letlcr, 
No lOS dated 30th Sept. 1870 rroiti (he Secretary of State to the 
Government of India. 

2. Foreign Deptt. Progs., Political A.'August 1871, Cons. 53-170 
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Government of India. 
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Duke of Argyll requested that Colonel PcHy might be instruc- 
ted accordingly, and that he might be acquainted with the 
correspondence.* 

On the 5th of June 1871 Colonel Pelly forwarded demi- 
ofBcially an extract from a demi-official letter from Sir P. 
Francis to him on the above subject.* Sir Phillip urged the 
advisability of Colonel Pelly proceeding in person to Constan- 
tinople to discuss the draft order.* “We can do more," he 
said, “in 14 day’s personal communication than by three year’s 
"riting.” He was of opinion that the matter should be 
devised and worked by Indian officers, and also that affairs in 
the Gulf should be under the Government of India, and not 
the Foreign Office.* 

Colonel Pclly's opinion in this matter, had already been 
favoured by the decisions of the British Government that 
appeals from the Courts sitting under the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act in the Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman should lie to the 
Bombay High Court,* The Bombay Government were told to 
suspend any orders that might have been issued on Secretary of 
Stale’s despatch No. 67, dated 31.5.1871.* The Bombay Govern- 
ment were also asked to inform the Government of India, 
before any further steps were taken in the matter of Consular 
Jurisdiction in the persian Gulf, (I) what was the actual prac- 
tice at the time prevailing in the Gulf as regards jurisdiction in 
cases where British subjects were concerned; and (2) whether 


1 Ibid. Despatch No. 67 dated 31*1 May 1871 from the Secretary of 
Stale to the Covernmeni of India. 

2. Ibid. 

t. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. “In an earlier demi-official, dated 2nd May, Colonel Pelly 
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that practice had been found to be attended with any actual 
ill results.^ 

The Bombay Government submitted Colonel Felly’s views 
on the general question of the settlement of disputes between 
British ^bjects and proteges on the one hand, and Persian 
subjects.- Colonel Felly confessed that the time seemed fully 
arrived when, owing to the development of British commerce 
in those regions, and to the consequent complication of 
interests, the Residency should acknowledge that, having no 
junsdiction, it could not adjudicate. However, the safest and 
necessary course was to adhere strictly to the provisions of the 
Commeraal Treaty with Persia.* Along the Arabian littoral, 
e ^ ought, it might still be possible to dispose of civil disputes 
amicably by personal influence, as provided for by the last 
instructions of the Government of India.^ 

As to the Persian littoral, where the requirements of British 
merchants had to be met, and where British official actions 
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were liable to the supervision of the Persian Central Govern- 
ment, Colonel Pelly thought that “we could no longer venture 
beyond the limits of treaty stipulation without incurring 
inconvenient responsibility, and without perhaps in the long 
run impeding where it was hop^d to advance the interests of 
commerce.’’* 

Colonel Pelly remarked that British Commercial interests 
In Persia were protected on the basis of the Commercial Treaty 
of Turkomanchai between Persia and Russia, the 7th Article of 
which provided for the investigation and settlement of claims, 
and disputes between Russians and Persian subjects.* As all 
disputes between the Russian and the Persians were to be 
referred to the Courts of Religious Law or Equity, the only 
intervention allowed on the part of the Russian representative 
was that cases should be heard and decided in the presence of 
the Russian representative’s interpreter; so all disputes between 
British and Persian subjects should be referred to the same 
courts.* He hoped thereby to be able to avoid further 
complications and irregularities which under the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act would be Introduced, and Government could 
succeed in effecting a change in the Commercial Treaty.* 

- • The Bombay Government submitted answers to the ques- 
tions put by the Government of India, and also a 
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. To carry out (he ircdly stipoUiions and the wishes of the Govern- 
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correspondence between Colonel Pelly and Sir P. Francis on 
the question of Consular jurisdiction in Persia.^ 

With reference to the classes of persons, who should be 
brought within the consular jurisdiction, which was one of the 
principal questions raised by the Government of India stated 

that unless good ground be shown for doing otherwise the 

jurisdiction of the Courts to be established should be confined 
to persons born wholly of British parentage.”^ 

^ e again urged the advisability of his proceeding to Constan- 
inc^ e, w ereby he “could observe the working of the courts 
ns antionple and discuss with Sir Phillip the question of 
with?Sr”!' alteration in the Commercial Taeaty 

nHiiia- needed for better and more equitable 

hi • cff disputes wherein British subjects may be 

p aintiffs and Persian subjects defendants.”^ The Secretary of 
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rulers of territories in the Persian Gulf not subject to Turkey, 
Persia, orMaskat. With reference to the Secretary of State’s 
directive the Bombay Government stated that it would not be 
necessary to obtain the assent of these rulers, as by usage and 
sufferance the British Government had long exercised and did 
exercise jurisdiction over British subjects in contemplation.^ 
The Bombay Government thought the time had arrived for 
Colonel Pelly to proceed to Constantinople and discuss with 
-Sir P. Francis the best mode of dealing with cases in which 
British subjects might be plaintiffs, and Persian defendants, a 
matter to which he attached much importance.* 

The question of concluding a Commercial Treaty with 
Persia would, it was apprehended, take loo long a time to make 
it convenient to wait before passing an order in Council.* 
Accordingly a draft order was prepared applying the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act to the Persian Coast and Islands and was for- 
warded by the Secretary of State to the Government of India.^ 
The Bombay High Court and the Political Resident in the Gulf 
were consulted on the subject. Upon consideration of 
their replies the Government of India were inclined to propose 
considerable changes on the draft order, which seemed to them 
in some respects unnecessarily elaborate, having regard to the 
judicial work developing on British Courts on the Gulf.* 

In the meanwhile the Government of India were informed 
that their recommendations on the draft order in Council for 
Zanzibar were urgently required.* They accordingly submitted 
a revised draft order with certain observations. They thought 
that in the case of Zanzibar order in Council it would be 
sufficient to commence by extending only those enactments 
which were obviously necessary for the administration of the 
simplest system of civil and criminal justice.^ In regard to 
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the Persian Gulf, it was thought advisable to await an expres- 
sion o views of British Government, before applying the same 
definable places where our position was much less 

cl order was passed in December 1884 , and 
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and the British Ambassador at Constantinople to come to a 
decision of the nature and extent of exercising British extra- 
territorial jurisdiction on ihe Persian Coast and Islands by 
passing the ‘Persian Coast and Island Order in Council 1889’. 
But during the course of these two decades, the British Go- 
vernment took certain important decisions to extend their 
authority, both executive and judiciary, to a wider area in 
the Persian Gulf region, particularly on the Persian Coast and 
Islands. 

Thus the Government of India, vide Notification No. 
127S-P., ‘dated 13th June 1873 had appointed the undermen- 
tioned officers as Justices of the Pege under the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Extradiction Act of 1872 for the tciritones 
opposite their designation.* 

(i) The Commissioner in Sind for the lerrilones of the Khan 
of Kalat and possessions of the Sultan ofMaskatin 
Baluchistan: 

• (2) The Political Agent, Kalat-for the territories of the Khan 
of Kalat: 

(3) The Asssistant Political Agent at Gwadur-for the tern- 
' torifs of (he Sultan of Maskat in Baluchistan; 

(4) The Political Resident in the Persian Gulf for the coast 
line from Gwadur westward of the Persian Gulf, all the 
shores of the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman, with 
the Islands in these Gulfs, and the territories of the 

' ' Sultan of Maskat in Arabia. 

The Government of India had also appointed the officer 
for the time being holding the office of Assistant Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf, being a European British subject 
to be a justice of the Peace and to exercise also the powers of 
Magistrate of the 1st class.* These powers were to be exercised 
within the whole coast and Islands of the Persian Gulf and the 
Gulf of Oman;'with the exception of those portions which 


1. Foreign Deptt. Frogs., Secret, June ISJJ. Cons. 3IS'347. 

2. Foreign Depil. Progs., FohDcnl March JS77. Cons. I-Ji 
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the Persian Gulf, it was thought advisable to await an expres- 
sion of views of British Government, before applying the same 
considerations to places where our position ivas much less 
definable.* 

The Zanzibar order was passed in December 1884, and 
shortly afterwards the Government of India were informed 
by the Secretary of State that the British Government left it to 
their discretion to proceed in the matter of the draft order for 
the Persian Coast and Islands in the Persian Gulf.- A. draft 
order was then prepared by the Government India, more or 
less on the lines of the Zanzibar order, after consulting the 
Political Resident, and order, after consulting the Political 
Resident, and was forwarded to the Secretary of Statc.^ 

The reasons which rendered such an Order in Council 
necessary for the Persian Coast and Islands were (a) that 
British authorities there may be able to legally exercise juris- 
diction over British subjects who were not Native Indian sub- 
jects, and over British protected persons including subjects of 
Princes and States in India in alliance with Her Majesty's 
and (b) that persons sentenced to imprisonment by those 
authorities might be sent to jail in India to undergo their 
sentences.’ The application of the order, as drafted, was re- 
quired to be strictly limited to the Coast and Islands of the 
Persian Gulf, which belong to Persia." The Coast belonging to 
Turkey and Maskat have been regulated by separate orders; 
and the coast belonging to Arab Chiefs, with the Island of 
Bahrein, could, if necessary, be dealt with afterwards.” 

For about a period of two decades the British Government 
were in correspondence with the Government of India, the 
Resident in the Persian Gulf, the British Minister at Tahran 


1. Ibid 

2. Foreign Deptls. Progs., Extcrn.il A., ScpI. 1887, Cons. 283-284. 

3. Foreign Depd. Progs., External A., Sen. 1887, Cons. 28fi. Des- 
patch No. 110 dated 22nd July 1887, from the Government of 
India to the Secretary of State, 

4. Foreign Deptt, Progs., External A., Sept. 1887, Cons. 288-291. •* 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid, also Cons, 293-296. 
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and the British Ambassador at Constantinople to come to a 
decision of the nature and extent of exercising British extra- 
territorial jurisdiction on the Persian Coast and Islands by 
passing the ‘Persian Coast and Island Order in Council 1889’. 
But during the course of these two decades, the British Go- 
vernment took certain important decisions to extend their 
authority, both executive and judiciary, to a wider area in 
the Persian Gulf region, particularly on the Persian Coast and 
Islands. 

Thus the Government of India, vide Notification No. 
127S-P., 'dated 13th June 1873 had appointed the undermen- 
tioned officers as Justices of the Pege under the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Extradiction Act of 1872 for the territories 
opposite their designation.* 

(1) The Commissioner in Sind for the territories of the Khan 
of Kalat and possessions of the Sultan of Maskat m 
Baluchistan; 

(2) The Political Agent, Kalaf-for the territories of the Khan 
of Kalat; 

(3) The As'ssistant Political Agent at Gwadur-for the terri- 
tories of the Sultan of Maskat in Baluchistan; 

(4) The. Political Resident in the Persian Gulf for the coast 
line from Gwadur westward of the Persian Gulf, all the 
shores of the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman, with 
the Islands in these Gulfs, and the territories of the 
Sultan of Maskat in Arabia. 

The Government of India had also appointed the officer 
for the time being holding the offi^ of Assistant Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf, being a European British subject 
to be a justice of the Peace and to exercise also the powers of 
Magistrate of the 1st class.* These powers were to be exercised 
within the whole coast and islands of the Persian Gulf and the 
Gulf of Oman, "with the ’exception of those portions which 


1, Foreign Deplt. Progs., Secret, June 1873, Cons. 318-347. 

5. Foreign Deptt. Progs., Political A„ March 1877. Cons. ML 
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were under the jurisdiction of the Political Agent at Maskat 
and the Assistant Political Agent at Gwadur.^ 

Thus the Foreign Department Notification No. 1275-P., 
dated 13th June 1878, appointed the Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, being an European British subject, a Justice of the Peace 
within the territories to which he was accredited as the represen- 
tative of the British Government. And the same notification 
named the Bombay High Court as the Court to w’hich he should 
commit for trial.- 

Subsequently the Resident was informed that the notification 
above cited did not authorize him to exercise jurisdiction 
over European British subject, because the Government 
of India had no power to legislate for such persons residing 
in the territories included in the Persian Gulf Residency.^ The 
Resident’s jurisdiction could only rest upon usage or upon 
express authority’ given by an order in Council under the 
English Foreign Jurisdiction Act.^ 

Some difficulties, had however, arisen in connection with 
the exercise of powers under the notification of 1877. A native 
Indian committed the offence of selling a slave on Sharga and 
afterwards went to Bombay. The Resident wanted to try him 
at Bushire as a senior Judge. But the point w’as raised whether 
he could tiy a case in that capadty, which had not been 
committed to him by a first class Magistrate. To remove 
doubts on this point a notification was pubb'shed concerning 
the powers of a Magistrate of the first class on the Assistant 
to the Resident in the Persian Gulf and of a Sessions Judge on 
the Resident in respect of offences committed by Native Indian 
subjects on any part of the coast line within the Persian Gulf 
and the Gulf of Oman.* Council ■was placed in the position 
of a High Court in regard to orders and sentences passed by 
the Resident.* 


1. Ibid. 

2. Foreign Deptt, Progs., Secret, June 1873, Cons. 318-347. 

3. Foreign Deptt. Progs,, Political A., Oct- 1873, Cons, 389-392. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. Government of India Notification No, 2402-E.P.. dated 6th 
Oct. tsrsi, 

6. Ibid, 
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While correspondence was being conducted about the 
extension of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act to the Persian Gulf, 
the British Government decided to confer certain particular 
powers on the Resident, without waiting for a General order in 
Council.* In March 1879 Mr. R. Thompson sent to Colonel 
Ross the Queen’s Commission appointing him to be the British 
Consul-General for the Province of Pars and the coasts and 
Islands of the Persian Gulf within the dominions of Persia 
together with ’Exalquator’ issued by the Shah to enable him 
to act in that capacity, and a ‘firman* to the Prince Governor 
of Fars.* Persian Coast and Islands Order in Council dated 
I3th December 1889 as well as a Persian Order in Council of 
the same date, which were published in the London Gazette of 
24th December 1889.* The main points of the orders can be 
summarised like this ; 

(a) Basis of the jurisdiction. — “Treaty, grant, usage, suffe- 
rence, and other lawful means (Preamble) 

(b) Authorities for the order.— Power vested in the crown 
by Foreign Jurisdiction Acts, 1843-1878, or otherwise 
(Preamble) ; 

(c) Limits of the order. The coast and islands of the 
Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman being within the 
dominions of His Majesty the Shah of Persia, including 
the territories of Persia adjacent to the said coast and 
islands (S.3) ; 

(d) Such of the provisions of this order as refer to British 
subjects or to British subjects only, extend to British 
protected persons, in so far as by treaty, grant, usage, 
sufference and by other lawful means the Crown has 
jurisdiction within the Persian Coast and Islands in 
relation to such persons (s. 5 (2), 


' 1. Foreign Deptf.Prog^., Political A., April ISTS, Cons. 160-161. 

2. Foreign Depn. Progs.. Politicat A .May 1?80, Cons 214-222. 

3. Foreign Depii. Progs., Eaiemal A., Oct. 1890, Cons. S5-115. Also 
Appendices Nos. 26 and 27 in (Persia) Aitchinson's Treilies. 
Vol. X. 
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British protected person defined as a person enjoying 
British protection within the Persian Coast and Islands, 
including by virtue of Statute Vic, 39 and 40, Cap. 46 (1876), 
a subject of a Prince or state in India in alliance with His 
Majesty, residing as being within the Persian Coast and Islands. 

(e) Criminal matters : The Persian Coast and Islands to 

constiute a quasi-district of the Bombay Presidency, 
the Judicial Assistant being District Magistrate, the 
Consul General being Sessions Judge, the Bombay 
High Court being the High Court (S. 8) ; 

(f) Civil matters ; The Consul-General to be district judge, 
and the Bombay High Court the Highest Court of 
Appeal ; 

(g) Vice-Admiralty : For vessels and persons coming 
within the Persian Coast and Islands and in regard to 
vessels captured on suspicion of being engaged in slave 
trade, the Consul-General to exercise jurisdiction of 
the Courts of Vice-Admiralty ; 

(h) Jurisdiction of the Courts over non-Brirish subjects. 

It was also said that “Every suit in which a British subject 
is a defendant and a Persian subject is a plaintiff, shall within 
the Persian Coast and Islands be heard by a Court establised 
under this order.”* 

It also ruled that “Where a foreigner (a subject or citizen 
of a state in amity with Her Majesty other than Persia) desire 
to bring in a Court, established under this order, a suit against 
a British subject, or a British subject desires to bring in such 
Court a suit against a foreigner, not being a subject of a 
Muhammadan power, the Court shall entertain the same and 
shall hear and determine it.”- 

Subsequently amendments were made on the above provi- 
sion of the order. By an order, the Persian Coast and Islands 
Order in Council, 1889, was amended by repealing the words 


-1. . Ibia. ■ 

2. Ibid. 
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"not being the subject of a Muhammadan Power” and by 
diiecling that the order should be read and construed as if the 
words “Persian subject or” had been inserted before the word 
“foreigner” wherever that word occurs.' 

However the Persia Order, 1889, and the Persian Coast 
Order, differed inter alia in this that the head "Foreign” in 
the former included, and in the latter excluded, Persian 
subjects. But for this difference, articles 60-63 of the Persia 
Order were in almost identical terms with article 34 of the 
coast orders. If theicfore article 33 of the latter order was 
repealed, and article 34 made to correspond with articles 60-63 
of the former, Persian subjects would be on the same footing 
under both orders.* The Persian Coast order could be harmo- 
nized either by altering the mteipretation of “Foreigner” m 
article 3, so as to maie it tnclude Persian subjects, or by 
making article 34 apply to Persian subjects, as it does to 
foreigners. This latter mode was thought to be simpler and 
better, and adopted accordingly.* 

- Colonel Kemball suggested that article 32 of the Coast 
order might be amended so as to give power to Jus Fust 
Assistant to try Vice>Admiralty cases during the absence of 
(he Consul-General from Bushire.* The Government of India, 
in submitting this suggesstion to the Secretary of State, 
expressed theu concurrence with Colonel Kemball as to the 
necessity of the proposed amendment.* In March 1904, the 
Secretary of State lelegcaphcd to say that it had been proposed 
to consolidate the Persian Coast order, and enquired what 
amendents the Government of India had to suggest.* It was 
only suggested to amend ccrlain articles so as to enable the 


1. Foreign Depit, Pnjga..E*lernal A., Jan. 18.6, Cons. 66-68. 

2. Foreign berpi. Progs., EMernal A,. May 1895, Cons. 79-87; 

3. Ibid. 

"4. ' Foreign Deptt. Progs., fiaKiial A.. Sepi. 1903, Cdfis. 39-40. Letter 
No. 101 dated 5tb June 1903 from Col. Kemball to tbe Secretary, 
Foreign Depti., Government of India. 

5. Ibid. Despatch No. 118 dated 6(h Aug. 1903, Trom Ibe Govern- 
men! of India to the Secretary of State. 

6. Foreign Deptt. Progs., Ealerid A., May 1904, Cons. 91-100, 
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Judicial Assistant to perform during the absence of the Consul- 
General ministerial acts of signing and sealing warrants 
directed or contempted by these articles.^ The secretary of 
State approved the proposal^ 

41, Bntish took the period of about four decades to decide 
the legality of their exercise of extra-territorial jurisdiction on 
the Persian Coast Before this, for a considerable number of 
^ when the Arab Chiefs 
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was, accordins to Mr. Mayew, in consonance with Article 4 of 
33 Vicl C.14 (1870).* His opinion was communicated by the 
Gowmracnt of Bombay to Colonel Pcily for information and 
guidance.* The same question arose in 1874 before the Govern- 
ment of India, and Mr. Paul, the ofhciating Advocate-General 
held that a person born in British territory of Persian parents 
and residing in Persia, was not entitled to British protection 
unless such right of protection was exercised by other powers.* 

Without requiring any national character under the general 
sovereignty of the country, and not trading under any recog- 
nized authority of their own original country, they had been 
held to derive their present character from that of the asso- 
ciation or factory under whose protection they lived and 
carried on their trade.* These authorities explained the 
position that, in the absence of Treaty, local usage in 
Mahomedan countries in the east, has engrafted an exception 
to the general territorial jurisdiction in favour of Christians, by 
giving them the protection of their own factories and Consuls. 
But this exception would not extend to Mohamedans, who 
might be living, for the time being, in Mohamedan countries.* 
This being the state of the law and usage in the absence of 
Treaty, it seemed most unlikely that the Persian Government 
intended to allow Persians, who may be Persian subjects as 
also British subjects to be exempted from the operation of 
their territorial law.* 

The Government of India in endorsing this opinion desired 
that the Resident’s interposition on behalf of such persons 
should be restricted to affording his good offices as in the case 
of ordinary Persian subjects.* 


1. Foreipi Deptt. Progs.. Secrtf, Jan.. 187t, Cons. 7-21. 

2. INd. Letter No. O.R. 5«6 dated Mth Dec. 1872 from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to |he Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 

3. Foreign Deptt. Prog*., Political A.. Sept., 1874, Cons. 54-70. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Foreign DepIt. Progs., Political A.. Sept. 1876. Cons. 90-95. 

6. Ibid., 

7. Ibid. 
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Tn 18/6, the British ^finister at Tehran had reported to the 
oreign Office that the Persian Government had granted a 
Mehedi, bom in India of Persian parents, 
the n^t of trading on pajTnent of the 5 per cent dntv estab^ 
hshed bs- treaty for British merchants.^ Bnt thev had gh'en 
notice that they wonid in fntnre consider and treat ""such 
pe^ons as Peraan subjects within Persian territory'. The 
Bntish Foreign Office, after consulting the Law Officers held. 

Assummg the law of Persia applicable to the cases, which 

correctly stated by the Persian 
p ^ ajestys^ Gos’emment considered that a.man 
p . . parents in Her Majesty’s dominions cannot in 

OTiacTaim or be entitled to the privileges of a British subjects 

Persia obligations which the law of 
rersia imposes upon its owm snbjects.”- 

^Cnister at Tehran accordingly gave the Persian 
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This led to a representation to Colonel Ross, who in reply 
pointed out that, although bom in Mauritius, Abbas Agha 
Hassan was of Persian parentage and the fact of birth in a 
British dominion did not entitle such persons to British protec- 
tion and privileges in Persia. However, only good offices 
could be extended to them by (he Residency. The Resident 
quoted Lord Derby’s ruling of July 1876 and the reply of 
Colonel Ross was approved by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs.* 

In 1884, an important case, which came up for considera- 
tion of the British Government in exercise of their extra-terri- 
torial jurisdiction on the Persian Co.i5t was regarding the 
Status in Persia of Persians bom and domiciled in India and 
the British-born Persians. This was the case of Haj'f \fahomed 
kermani. In 1884 the Persian Consul-General had raised two 
ouestions to the Bomb.iy Government. 

(1) Whether Government could grant certificates of naturali- 
zation to Persian born subjects domiciled in British India and 

(2) whether children born in British of Persian parents could 
be considered natural born British subj'ects. The Persian 
Consul-General contended that the British Government, 
according to the convention of ISS7 (artieJe 12), agreed not 
to accept any application from the Shah’s subjects for natural- 
ization and could not regard the latter class (2) as British 
subjects and could not grant certificates of naturalization to 
the class under (1). There was at this time also an application 
from Haji Mahomed Kermani, a Persian who had settled in 
Bombay in 1859, and had several children born in Bombay, 
whom he had sent to Yezd in Persia. He claimed a certificate 
declaring them British subjects, so that they might reside in 
Persia as such.* 

The Government of India expressed the opinion that the 
certificates of naturalization could be granted to class No. 1 
under Act of 1852, and that the treaty of 1857 did not 


1. Ibi<t Letter No. 93 dated 29th Feb. 1884 from the British Poll. 
Resident in the Persian O Jtf to the Governor of Mauritius. 

2. Foreign Depit. Progs.. Esternit A.. Sept. 1884. Cons. 220-232. 
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preclude such a course of action.^ He however ruled that 
aving regard to section 8, such persons could not claim in 
ersia, as against the Persian Government, the rights and 
privileges of a British subject.® 

Another important case was regarding the status of a 
British naturalized subject of Persian obtained origin. 

Abdul Husain, whose father had obtained a certificate of 
naturaliration in 1858 and with whom as a minor he had been 
then living, was travelling in Egypt with passport from the 
overnment o Bombay describing him and his children as 
ri is su jects. The question arose whether he was amenable 

0 the jurisdiction of the Persian Consul-General in Eeypt.® 

the case was referred to the Foreign office and Lord Salisbury 
i:^t-^ t. considered that the British Indian natura- 

anH -HH, ^ effect beyond the limits of British India’ 

him tn Hussain’s passport was sufficient to entitle 

counirv consular protection in foreign 

necessarily be sufficient in strict law to 

iurfSirr jurisdiction in Persia nor from the 

Consular Court in the Ottomani 
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° received Persian naturalization had been treated 
A subjects in Persia, Lord Salisbury decided that 
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as a Bntish protected subject and as outside the Persian 
Consul-General’s jurisdiction." 

discuss the subject 

about oprt between Malek-ut-Tujjar and Moin-ut-Tujjar 

f ^ immovable property at Bushire and the claim of 
in 189^^^ British Consular protection which came up 
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The facts of the case are as foUows. There were three 
brothers named Haji Abdul Mahomed, Haji Baba and Agha 
Mahomed AU, all natives of Kazran in Pars. The second Haji 
Baba grandfather of the Malek-ut-Tujjar emigrated about the 
year 1830 to Calcutta, where he settled as a trader, and took 
out letters of naturalization as a British subject. Haji Baba 
had, with other issue, a son, named Mahomed Hussain, born 
in Calcutta and Mahomed Hussain had a son, who is the 
Malek-ut-Tujjar in question, also born in Calcutta. Subsequen- 
tly Mahomed Hussain died while on pilgrimage to Kerbella, 
and the grandfather, Haji Baba, in 1870 was removed to 
Bushire with the grandson, the Malek, and settled there.* 

From 1870 continuously up to 1888 the Malek-ut-Tujjar 
resided at Bushire, and, while there, held offices under the 
Persian Government, including that of Governor of Bushire. 
During this period, he succeeded to the property of his grand- 
father and his two great-uncles and thus became involved in 
disputes with a nephew of the wife of Haji Abdul Mahomed, 
who is known as the Muio-ut-Tujjar. Finally, on the 19th 
April 1888, the Malek registered himself as a British Indian 
subject, at the British Consulate. In the latter part of that 
year he moved with his family to Bombay, where he had 
since lived, leaving agents in Persia to look after his interests 
there. In 1892 an application was made by the Moin-ut-Tujjar 
to the Persian Government for perinission to take possession 
of immoveable property at Bushire belonging to the Malek, 
on the strength of certain documents of transfer said to have 
been executed by the latter.* 

The British Resident’s original view of the matter, in which 
the British Minister at Tehran had expressed his concurr- 
ence, was that the case was governed by the ruling conveyed 
by the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the 
British Minister at Tehran viz., “that a man born of Persian 
parents in Her Majesty’s dominions cannot, in Persia,claim or 
be entitled to the privileges of a British subject, but he in 


2. Foreign Deptt- Pfog«.i EsteriiJl A., Sept. T892, Coos, 232-258. 
1. Ibid. 
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subject to all the obligations which the law of Persia 
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determined by the Persian Courts. The question of domicile 
would in any case only affect the claim to moveabl e property, 
and that, even if the case were one for the intervention of the 
Consul, the right of the Malek to immoveable property would 
be governed by the Persian law. 

One more case may be explained which related to the status 
of persons born of Indians in Persia, this was the case of 
Mahomed bin Abdulla of Minab. 

In October 1879 Colonel Ross referred the application of 
a person named Mahomed>bin*AbdulIa. residing at Minab, 
near Bandar Abbas, in Persian territory, to be enrolled as a 
British Indian subject, and to be protected as such. The 
father of this man was in bis youth a Hindu by religion and 
an inhabitant of Multan. He had emigrated to Persia and 
soon after became a convert to Muhammadanism and married 
a Persian woman of Minab. The applicant was the issue of 
the marriage, bom in Persia, a land-owner and domiciled 
permanently, as was the father, in that country.* It was not 
alleged that the applicant (or any of the family) had ever been 
formally enrolled as a British subject, but he maintained that 
they have ever considered themselves entitled to that status.* 
The Persian ofScials, on the other band, averred that the 
applicant had previously asserted himself a subj'ect of Persia 
and had claimed him as such.* 

In 1862 it was ruled that the Khojah or Lootiyah emigrants 
from Sind, who had settled before the British conquest of 
Sind, and acquiring a Maskat domicile, had never returned to 
their native country after its conquest, are not eotitled to be 
.considered British subjects. The same ruling would, the 
Resident presumed, apply to similar settlers in Persia, and 
in the present instance the fact of the original emigrant 
becoming a Muhammadan, strengthens the presumption that 
he had completely abandoned his native country as well as 
religion.* It appeared, therefore, that the father was never 


1. Foreign Dtfptl Progs. Polilwal A., Dec. 18T9, Cont. 6. 

2. IbW. 

3. Foreign Deptt. Progs PoIitTcal A.,I>ec. 1879, Cons. 7. 

4. Foreign Depit. Piogs , Foh'li’cil A., Dec. iS79. Osns. S. 
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Resident in the persian Gulf, was appointed under Section 
3 (4) of the Persian Coast and Islands Order in Council 
1889, to be Judicial Assistant to the British Consul-General 
for Pars and the Coast and Islands of the Persian Gulf.* 

Under section 23 of the Persian Coast and Islands Order 
in Council and section 22 of the Bombay Civil Courts Act, 
1869, the Goverment of India appointed, in 1891, the Judicial 
Assistant to be the Subordinate Judge with the local limits 
of the Persian Coast and Islands.* Under sections 24 and 28 
of the said Act invested him with the powers of a first class 
Sub-Judge and Small Cause Court Judge with powers up to 
Rs. SOO. 

The Political Resident had recommended that the officer 
in Political charge of the Mekran Coast might be appointed a 
Magistrate of the first class within the territory of the Sultan 
of Maskat on the Mekran Coast under sections 4 and 6, Act 
XXI, of 1879 Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition Act.* He 
also recorameoded that the Director or the Persian Gulf 
Telegraph may he appointed a Subordinate Magistrate, first 
class, at the Telegraph Station of Jask and Charbar along the 
alignment of the telegraph line between the two places, 
under sections 12 and 22 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
and section 8 of the ‘Persian Coast and Islands Order in 
Council.”* 

As to the first proposal, the Government of India pointed 
out that the territory in question could not be held to be of 
Prince or State in India in alliance with the British within 
which only Justice of the Peace, whose jurisdiction is confined 
to European British subjects and their accomplices, could be 
appointed. The Government of India, however, held that 
there could be no objection to the officer, for the time being in 


1. Foreign D«ptt. Piogi., Exteroil A., OcL 1890, Coos- 7r tolls, 

2. Foreign Deptt. Progs., External A.. July 1891, Coos. 329-332. 
Foreign Deptt. Progs , External A., Oct- 1891, Coos. 1-2. Covern- 
meot of India Notification No. 1283 E dated 23 June 1891. 

3. Foreign Deptt Progs., External A.. March 1894, Cons. 1-14 Politi- 
cal Resident's letter No. 82. dated 9th July 1892. 

4. > Ibid. 
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friendly vitit lo old fricndv but mutt be of a more seriout and 
important ttalurc.* The Retidcncy Steamer ‘Lawrence* was 
despatched with the First Assistant Resident to Abu Thabi to 
obsers'C the mosemenis of llaji Ahmad Khan, and to endea> 
sour lo ascertain his purpose.' It appeared that Haji Ahmed 
Khan landed at Abu Thabi tn full uniform and remained with 
the Chief for a few days, after which he went to Dubai, whence 
he again returned to Abu Thabi and (inally sailed in a native 
s-essel to Lingah.* 

The Dritish, however, could collect the precise nature of 
Haji Ahmed's communication to the Oman Chiefs, though the 
Haji had obtained promises that they would not divulge them to 
the British authorities.' The Chief of Dub.ni, however, while 
adhering to his promise literally, considered himself free to 
inform the Sultan of Muskat of Haji Ahmad's proposals, which 
were framed with a view to the establishment of close political 
relations between (he independent Chiefs of Om.in and the 
Persian Government to the exclusion of the predominance of 
the Oritish influence.' To the British the action of certain 
local Persian authorities including Haji Ahmed, was calculated 
to arouse suspicion of some scheme being afloat, and these 
proceedings of the Persian agents, at first puzaling, became 
intelligible, and acquired a meaning and an interest.* In these 
circumstances, (he British Resident, in order to safeguard 
British position in relation to the Trucial Arab Chiefs of 
Oman, as well as to impress on their minds their own obliga- 
tions to the British Government, hastened to obtain, from those 
chiefs, written assurances of their intention of maintaining the 
existing status, which was considered ns the object of the 


1. Ibid. Alto Persian Gulf Adminitiraiion Report for the year I887> 
1888. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Foreign Deplt. Progs., Esiemal A. July 1883. Cons. 2t4 and 2tS 
3. Foreign Depit. Progs., Caierml A,. July 1883, Cons 216. 

6. Foreign Deptt. Progs , Eaieroal A.. July 1888, Cons. 217 & 218. 
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Sartip Haji was subsequently presented with a sword of honour 
by order of the Persian Minister.* 

The Persian agents were active also elsewhere in the Gulf- 
in Bahrein, at LIngah and in the Sirri island. Malek-ut-Tujjar, 
whose enterprises were extended to these places, was soon 
discarded by Amines-Sultan and deprived of the customs and 
Government of Persian ports. He then offered the British 
Resident to make important disclosures about the ‘intrigues’ 
of Amin-es-Sultan, but his offers did not receive much 
encouragement from the British Resident.* 

It appeares that about beginning of the 18th century a 
portion of the Joasmi Arab tribe had crossed over from Arabia, 
and took possession of Lingah, the head of the family being 
called Sheikh of Lingah. Originally, like the Sheikhs of Bushire, 
the Sheikhs of Lingah were practically independent, but by 
degrees they gradually came under the power of the Persian 
Government, and hnally acknowledged themselves Persian 
subjects, paying to the Govemor’General of Pars such tribute 
as he could get out of them.* 

The position of the Sheikhs appeared to have .been very 
similar to that of the Arab Sheikhs on the other side of the 
Gulf, who used to yield a nominal submission to the rulers of 
Nejd, which the Turks had also claimed as the origin of their 
own authority, since they had overcome the power of the Nejd 
Chiefs.* For many years, therefore, the Arab Sheikhs were 
de facto rulers of Lingah, being Governors or Deputy Gover- 
nors of the place, and paying revenue either to the Governor- 
General of Pars direct, or more often to the official who had 
been Governor of Bushire and the other Gulf ports. In the 
latter case the Sheikh would be styled the Deputy Governor.® 


1. Foreign Deptt. Frogs., Esiernal A , Aug. 1888, Cons. 449 to 482. 
Persian Gulf Adminiscraiioo Report for ibe year 1887-1888. 

2. Foreign DepU. Progs., ExterDal A-, Aug. 1888, Cons. 480 to 482. 

3- Foreign Deptt. Progs, (Secret), Eaternal, July 1889, Coos. 369. 

Also Persian Gulf Administation Report for 1887-1888. 

4. Ibid. Col. Meade’s demi-afBcial letter dated 13.12.88. 

5. Ibid. 
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Iheir Arab kinsmen on the Oman Coast shared in these rights, 
which the Persian domictfe of (he Lingah Joasmr Sheikhs could 
not take as^ay from them.* 

The Amin-es-Sullan maintained that for nine years previ- 
ously, the Sirri and Tamb Islands had paid taxes to the Penian 
Government and fh.it documents in support of this could be 
produced at Uushire by Malck-ut-Tuj[jar. When the British 
Resident made enquiries as to what documents he possessed, 
he declared he had none.* The statement as to the payment 
of taxes was made only by one Yusuf Khan, dependent and 
servant of the Joasmi Chief Sheikh, Ali bin Khalifa, whom he 
had murdered in order that he might himself become Governor 
and Chief of Lingah.* The discussion on the subject was con- 
tinued till August 1888, when it was postponed by the British 
Legation, in order to facilitate the conclusion of the Hastadan 
boundary negotiation, which was then in progress. The latter 
question was settled in 1892.* 

The question about (he exercise of Persian jurisdiction over 
Sirri was raised again in 1894 by Colonel Wilson the British 
Resident in the Persia Gulf, Certain Arab subjects of the 
Chief of Dubai after receiving advances for pearl fishing had 
fled to the island of Sirri, and the Dubai Chief applied to the 
Political Resident for assistance in claiming in recovering the 
claims against the fugitives.* The British political Resident 
therefore asked the Government of India for mstruciions as to 
how he should deal with the matter.* The British Minister at 
Tehran, Mr. C. Greene, wrote to the Sadr-c-Azam, referring to 
the previous correspondence and the note received from the 
hlinister for foreign aflairs dated 25th September 1888, and 


1. Ibid. 

2. Foreign Deptc. Progs., Exteroal A., Sepi. 1 888, Cons. 88 to 90. 

2. ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Foreign Depu. Progs., External A., March 1895, Cons. 55 lo 67. 

6. Ibid. The issue was referred lo the Dtiush Legation by telegram 

I wilh the observation; "Persian claim slill more untenable by 
removal of the Jaosmi Sheikhs from otBce at Lingah and 1 trust 
you will press for removal Pei»an flag.’’ 
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and Bundar Abbas, having been separated from Pars, Sad-ul- 
Mulk was appointed deputy for the administration under the 
Amin-e-SuIfan.* 

Col. Wilson stated that since Sad-ul-MuIk held this charge 
from June 1883 to March 1884, i.e. for ten months, the proof 
of alleged jurisdiction could hardly be found.* Col. Wilson 
emphasized that 'the ctreumsianen attending the assertion of 
Persian authority over the island, and the mode in which it was 
effected in 1887, did not point to a long established and well 
recognized possession, which had been effectively exercised 
by the lease of the revenues in the years immediately preced- 
ing’. He stated that in September 1887, an armed party with 
two small cannons was sent to erect a lagstaff and to hoist the 
Persian flag on Sirri and ‘the proceeding certainly had not the 
appearance of an ordinary Incident in the course of a long 
maintained possession.’* Stressing about the claims of the 
Joasmis on the Persian Coast in the past, Col. Wilson argued 
that in 1809 a British naval and military expedition against the 
Joasmis, after dealing with Ras-a!-Khywah, had to operate 
against them on the Persian Coast, destroying their boats at 
Lingah and attacking Lufl.* Besides, Col. Wilson held that 
similar action was taken in 1819-20, when the co-operation of 
the Prince Governor of Shiraz was requested in the operation 
against Lingah, Mughu, Charak and Tawanah, which had 
completely identilied themselves with the Joasmis.* 

With a view to strengthen British influence on the island it 
was considered that the island of Abu Musa should be substi- 
tuted for Lingah as a port of call for the steamers of the 
Bombay and Persia Steam Navigation Company.* The Politi- 
cal Resident suggested that the chief of Shargah, in whose 


1. Foregn Depti. Pfo8« , Secret, exiernal, Nov. 1895. Cons 79-85. 

2. Ibid 
3 Ibid. 

4. Ibid 
5 Ibid. 

6. At this lime Dubai also was aitnciioB to itself (he trade of Liniah 
and already steamers of the British Indian Steam Navigation 
Campany and Bombay and Persian Steam Navigation Company 
had begun to call there. 
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possession the island of Abu Musa was, should fly his flag on 
it as a sign of ownership.’^ The Government of India desired 
that the Chief of Shargah should be advised to hoist his flag 
not only on the island of Abu Musa, but on the sister island 
Tamb.- 

Tn April 1904, the Customs authorities of the Persian 
Government removed the Arab flag from the islands of Tamb 
and Abu Musa, hoisted the Persian flag in its place and left 
some Persian Guards on both the islands.® The Viceroy wrote 
to the Secretary’ of State proposing that a gunboat should be 
sent with a representative of the Sheikh of Sargah to haul 
down the Persian flag, replace the Arab colours and remove 
the Persian guards to the Persian territory.^ 

Sir A. Hardinge, who was consulted by the British Foreign 
Office, was however, of opinion that before taking action, as 
proposed by the Viceroy, it would be advisable to afford the 
Persian Government an opportunity of removing the flags ® 
The British Government concurred with this opinion, and 
Sir A. Hardinge accordingly spoke to Mons. Naus about 
the action of the Persian Customs Deptt.® Mons Naus 
stated that Mons, Dambrain (Director-General of Persian 
Customs in the gulf) had been instructed by him in pursuance 
of the desires expressed bj' Mushir-ed Dowleh to esta- 
blish the Persian authority over the islands of Tamb, Sirri 
and Abu Musa, and to ascertain the exact nature of the 
authority exercised by the British Government at Bassi- 
dore.- Sir A. Hardinge had little doubt that the issue 
of these instructions was connected with the Viceroy’s recent 
sisit in the gulf, and that the Persian authorities had been 


1. For. Dsptt. Progs.,(Secrel). External. Inly 1903, Cons. 4 to 8, 

2. Foreign Deptt. Progs.. (Secret). External. July 1903. Cons. 8. 

3. Foreign DepU. Progs . (Secret), External). Jnne 1904, Cons. 366. 

4. Ibid. Cons,367, Telegram dt, 12th April 1904 from the Viceroy 
of India to the Secreiao- of State for Foreign AS'airs. London. 

5. Foreign Deptt. Progs-, (Secret), External. Feb. 1905, Cons. 259 
and 260. 

6. Ibid. Cons. 261. 

7. Ibid. Cons, 252. 
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advised by the Russian legation to anticipate, while there was 
yet time, any seizure as a possible result of it by the British 
of the islands or other strategic points in those waters.* 

On 24th May 1904, Sir A. Hardinge reported to the 
Government of India that the Persian Government, while 
recovering its right to discuss with the British Government the 
claims as to Abu Musa and Tamb, had telegraphed orders to 
Bushirc to remove Persian flags and guards from these islands.* 
In pursuance of the orders issued from Tehran the Persian 
flags were removed from the islands on the I5th June 1904.* 
A few days afterwards Trucial flags were hoisted by the Chief 
of Shargah’s men on both the islands and two of his men 
stationed on each.* 

The British, however, wanted to avail of this opportunity in 
strengthening their influence over the islands. On his tele* 
gram dated 31st May 1904, Major Cox suggested to the 
Government of India Chat the present opportunity might be 
embraced to take some action regarding the Sirri islands 
in connection with which the position seemed identical with 
that of Tamb and Abu Musa islands.* He also suggested 
that we should press the matter again on the Persian Govern* 
ment on a request to be made by the Chief ofShargah.* 
From a report of Commander Kemp to the Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief, it appeared hired Persian solders were posted 
on the island in charge of the flag staff, that the Persian 
flag hoisted in his arrival there and on Fridays.* The Nava! 
Commander-in-Chief in forwarding this report to the Govern- 
ment of India stated that Sirri is an important island to the 
British as are the islands of Tamb and Abu Musa and sugges- 


1. Ibid. Cons 263. 

2. Ibid. Con«. 264 to 272. 

3. Ibid. Telegram dt. 22nd June 1904 from Major Cox to Viceroy, 
Simla. 

4. Ibid. Cons. 283. 

5. Foreign Deptt. Progs., (Secret), External. Feb. 1903; Cons. 269. 

6 Ibtd. Cons. 275. 

7. Ibid. Letter of Commander Kemp dated 9th June 1904 to the 
Naval Comma nder-in.chief. 
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pulled down by the Persians, while in the case of Sirri, the 
Persians had been allowed to continue to hoist this 
flag pending the decision of its ownership. There was, 
therefore, no reason to complain against the Arab proceedings. 
It was also limited that ‘any controversy on the subject of 
the Tamb and Abu Musa islands might re-open the question 
of the ownership of Sirri, whose occupation by the Persians 
had only been ‘tacitly and never formally recognized’ by the 
British.' 

However, the energetic action of the British, in the case 
of these islands, earned for them a deep gratitude and 
appreciation of the Arab tribes of Oman,* who could not 
have been very much pleas'd in the occupation by the 
Penians of the Sirri island, an island which was inhabited 
by about 200 people and occupied more important position 
for purposes of the pearl fisheries than Tamb and Abu Musa 
islands.* From subsequent reports it appeared that the Tamb 
Island was used only for grazing purposes by a few temporary 
visitors from the Oman Coast.* 

Subsequently the Governor of Bushtre reported to Sir A. 
Hardinge that the Sheikh of Shargah was erecting buildings 
which w’ere forts presumably on the island orTamb,*and 
that the Persian Government, in view of the protests against 
its occupation, have asked that this shall be stopped until the 
question of ownership, which they are prepared to discuss, 
is settled.* He enquired about the facts from Major Cox.* Major 
Cox replied that the report had not the slightest foundation. 


t. Foitigfl DepU. Pros’., {Secret), External, Feb. 1905 Conr. 333. 
Letter of Sir. A. Hardinge lo the Foreign Office dt. 19th June and 
20th June 1904. 
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BRITISH RELATIONS WITH THE ‘TRUCIAL 
CHIEFS' OF THE PERSIAN GULF 
1860-1907 


TheTrucial Coast h an area which tuns fiom the northern 
tip of Ras Musandam to Khor*al*Udayd at the eastern base of 
Qatar peninsula. Its earlier name was the ‘Pirate Coast’ but 
when in 183S, its Chiefs entered into truce with the British it 
came to be known as the ‘Trucial Coast’. It was divided into 
Sheikhdoms or petty principalities, each with a considerable, 
and their number varied according to the ebb and flow of 
internal succession and land warfare. There were six Trucial 
Chiefs from north-west to south-west; Ras-al-Khymah, Umm- 
al-Qaywayn, Ejman, Sharjah (Ash-SharqahT, Duhai (Ad 
Dubay), and Abu Dhabi (Abu Zabi)' : Of these Sheikhdoms, 
Sharjah and Abu Dhabi were most powerful and controlled 
much of the interior reaching the Gulf of Oman in the area 
Dibba-Khor-Kalba. Sharjah was the most important coast, as 
the British had stationed an ‘Agent’ here under the supervision 
of the British Resident at Bushire. The Resident represented 
the British Government in its relations with the Arab Chiefs 
possessing vague tutelary or protectorate status on the trucial 
Coast, but the Resident was responsible to the Viceroy of India. 
By various means, not excluding force, thejBrilish had imposed 


1. Loriner, J. C . Gazetteer or the Persian Gulf; Oman and Central 
Arabia (Calcutta. 1908-I9|S). Vol I, p. 718; Alex.i.adar Melmid, 
‘Political Geography of Trucial Oman end Qatar’, Geographical 
Review (N.Y.T. XLUI (April 1953). pp. 194-706; I. G. Kalty. 
Eastern AraWan Frontiers (London). 
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Century, which had ultimately 
uiracvanri treaty of peace in perpetuity’. However, once 
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given out merely lo pay a friendly visit to old friends, but must 
be of a more serious and important nature.' The Residency 
steamer ‘Lawrence* was despatched with the First Assistant 
Resident to Abu Thabi to observe the movements of the 
Sartip, and to ascertain his purpose. It appeared that Haji 
Ahmed Khan landed at Abu Thabi in full uniform and 
remained with the Chief a few days, after which he went to 
Dubai, from where he again returned to Abu Thabi and finally 
sailed in a native vessel to Lingah.* 

The precise nature of Haji Ahmed's communication to the 
Oman Chief was not known at the time, the Haji having 
obtained promises that they would not divulge them to the 
British authorities.* The Chief of Dubai, however, while 
adhering to his promise literally, considered himself free to 
inform the Sultan of Musket of Haji Ahmed's proposals, which 
were framed by (he Chief of Oman and the Persian Govern' 
ment, to the exclusion of the predominance of British influ* 
once.* It was obvious that those who were at the time 
entrusted with the reins of power and practically directed the 
policy of the Persian Government, had a plan to replace British 
by Persian supremacy over the shores of islands round the 
Persian Gulf,* The action of certain local Persian authorities, 
including Haji Ahmed, was calculated to arouse suspicion of 
some such scheme being afloat.* 

With these developments the British Resident, in order to 
safeguard British position in relation to the Trucial Arab 
Chiefs’ as well as to impress on their minds their own obli- 
gations lo the British Government,* demanded from those 


1. Foreign Depll. Frogs., Exlernal. A., June I88S, Cons. 54>56. Also 
Gulf Adminisfralion Report for (he year 1887-88. 

2. I!-rd. 

3. Foreign Deptt. Progs.. External, A., July 1888. Cons. 214. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Foreign Deptt. Progs., External, A., July 1888, Cons. 215. 

7. Foreign Deptt. Progs., External; A.. July 1888, Cons. 216. 

8. Foreign Deptt. Progs., External, A., Feb. 1888, Cons. 47. 
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Government had disavowed and disapproved Haji Ahmed’s 
proceedings.' The presence of the ‘Osprey’ and the disclaimer 
of the Persian Government had a re-assuring effect on the 
minds of the Arabs of the Pirate Coast.* Sartip Haji was 
subsequently presented with a sword of honour by order of the 
Persian Minister.* 

The activities of the Persian were alarming to the British, 
who were not inclined to surrender their influence on the 
Trucial Coast, to any other power.* Thus with a view to 
counter the growing Persian influence on the Arabian side of 
the Gulf, the British entered into agreements with the Trucial 
Chiefs and obtained assurances from the Chiefs of Abu Thabi, 
Ras-ul'Khima, Eiman, Umm-ul-K.owein, Sharqah and 
Dubai on various dates in December 1887,= in which they 
bounded themselves that on no account to correspond or 
enter into an agreement with any Government whatever 
except the British; and without the assent of the British 
Government not to consent to allow an agent of any Govern- 
ment except the British to reside within their dominions." The 
Government of India sent these agreements to the Secretary 
of State referring to them as assurances of their loyal 
adherenccs to their connection with the British Government.’ 

After the death of Suhan-bin-Saggar, the Joasmi Chief, 
in 1866, the tribute paid by Abdullah-bin-Kliamis, Chief of 
Sharkiyyin village of Fujeria, was discontinued. Sometimes 
after, the Chief of Shargah (Sheikh Salim-bio-Sultan) put a 
garrison into town of Dibba of the Nakbiyyin Sharkiyyin. 
The Sharkiyyin formed confederacy under the Sheikh of 
Fujeira, and entered into an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Shihiyyin under Saleh-bin-Muhammad, Chief of Beyah. 
The Joasmi garrison of Dibba plundered Shihiyyin, on which 


1. Ibid., Cons. 471-474. 
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proposal regarding the interference of Maskat in the aiTairs 
of Fajeira, and held “that the portion of the coast of Oman 
between Dibba and Khor Kalba should be considered subject 
to the operation of the maritime truce.” “It is presumed that 
the eastern side of Cape Mussendum down to Dibba is 
regarded as being on the same footing.”^ On the last point, the 
Resident reported that the “eastern side of Cape Mussendum 
should be considered subject to the operation of the maritime 
truce, as far as it may, from time to lime, be convenient and 
to the interests of Government to enforce it." But owing to 
the configuration of the coast, and the ’wretchedly poor and 
the insignificant condition of the inhabitants and villages’, he 
did not think it advisable to interfere much in their petty 
quarrels even if the fishermen of one village attacked those of 
another using their fishing boats. However, if the occasion 
demanded, he stressed, there would be no difficulty for him 
in execising active control.* 

Another development on the Ang!o*Persian rivalry on the 
Trucial Coast was the Persian complaint about the Sheikh of 
Ras-ul-Khima harbouring the exiled Sheikh of Lingah and 
companions and his attempts to capture Lingah from its 
Joasmi Sheikh. The British Minister al Teheran was informed 
in October 1899 by the Sadf'C-Azam that Sheikh Algmad and 
Saiyid Yusuf, who were alleged to have been responsible for 
the recent rising al Lingah, had escaped to the Arabian 
Coast.® U was said that the Shah feared that they might 
return with a new following,® and hoped that the Indian 
Government would take such steps as could prevent their 
collecting men with a view to making a descent on Xdngah.® 
The Government of India, instructed the Resident to warn 


1. Foreign Depti. Progs., Political A., Jan. 1882, Cons. 714, Letter 
No. 2I88'EP, dated 17th Sept. 1881 from the Secretary, Foreign 
Depit. GoveenmeDt of India to th« BiUi^h Political Resident in 
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2. Ibid. 

3. Foreign Depit. Frogs,, Secret, (External), Nov. 1899, Cons. 5. 

4. fbid. K.W. 

5. Foreign Deptt. Progs., Secret. (External), Nov. 1899, Cons. 6. 
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ind any attempt to do so might result in the loss of the Persc- 
>olis.' Sheikh Hamid was informed that there was no foun* 
lation in the rumour about the intended descent on Lingah. 

Following these events at Lingah. the Sheikh of Abu Thabi 
vas found in communication with the Darya Begi, Governor 
)f Bushire, and sending him a present of two horses.* In 
elurn the Sheikh had received as word and a ‘firman’ from the 
>adr-e-Azam, at the recommendation of Darya Begi, in 
ecognition of the Sheikh’s services and merits.* The ‘firman’ 
vas read by the Sheikh at a Darbar.* The Chief of Abu 
fhabi also adopted a green flag in place of an Arab flag which 
le used to fly usually.* Colonel Kcmball called upon the 
Chief to explain his proceedings, the latter stated that the 
:ausc of the recent intercourse between him and Darya Begi 
vas the ‘high handed proceedings of the Governor’, when he 
:apturcd Lingah, towards some Arabs of Abu Thabi.* They 
lad been defrauded of a large sum of money due to them by a 
*ersian,’ and the Sheikh’s desire to gain the protection of the 
*ersian authorities." 

The green flag was adopted in order to distinguish the Abu 
fhabi boats from those of other Arabs and to secure their 
leing interfered with by the Persian authorities.* There was 
ittlc doubt, however, that Darya Begi's ulterior motive on the 
ssuc was to detach the Chief of Abu Thabi, from the other 
frucia! Chiefs in connection with the events at Lingah.'® As 
he action of the Persian Government had created a feeling of 
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The British exercise of ‘prolection’ was further demons- 
trated in the claims of certain Trueial Chiefs against the 
Persian Government with the exercise of British representatives 
to act for the Chief of the Trueial Coast. The British Resident, 
in May 1903, requested Sir A. Ifardingc the British Minister at 
Tehran, to maVe representations to the Persian Government 
and secure restoration of certain arms of the Chief of Abu 
Thabi, seized by the Customs ofllcLiIs.’ He also requested to 
find out a satisfactory settfement of two other cases relating 
(a) to the alleged murder of Abu Thabi subjects on pearl banks 
by residents on the Persian Coast, (b) to a claim of the Chief 
of Shargah’s uncle to date gardens at Lingah.* The British 
Indian Government in requesting Sir A. Hardinge to look in 
these matters, stated that the maintenance of the Resident’s 
prestige as representative of the Trueial Chiefs in such cases 
was a matter of the highest importance.* Sir A. Hardinge, in 
June 1903, telegraphed to the Government of India that the 
Grand Vizier had ordered the restoration of the confiscated 
arms of the Sheikh of Abu Thabi. and an enquiry into the 
two other matters.* Sir A. Hardinge was, however, ignorant 
of the agreements signed by the Trueial Chiefs in 1892 * The 
Resident therefore sent to him a copy of the agreements and 
stated that they gave the British Resident the right to represent 
cases on behalf of the Trueial Chiefs to the Persian authorities.' 

The British Indian Government endorsed this view and 
stated to the British Minister at Tehran that under the treaties 
with the Trueial Chiefs the British representatives had full 
rights of acting for them with the Persian Government.’ Sir 
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could not answer the points which M. Naus had raised, but 
that it seemed to him that M. Naus* object would be attained 
if in a note has issued by the Foreign Office recognizing the 
hfalay States as a colony * For the purposes of the Anglo- 
Persian Declaration, he suggested a reservation to the effect 
that this admission would no! bind Persia by analogy to apply 
it to the cases of Afghanistan and the Arab States of the Gulf 
in view of the peculiar relations, which they occupied to the 
British Indian Government/ M. Naus also addressed a note, 
to Sir A. Hardinge, in which he admitted that the Federated 
Malay States might, from an economic point of view, be 
considered as a quasi-dependency of British India, so that the 
question raised by the Colonial Office might be answered in 
the oflirmati\e. This may be done with the reservation, that 
the consent of the Persian Gos-ernment, as regards the said 
States, should not be taken as applicable to States placed 
under partial protection or under good offices. This rescr* 
vation had special reference to Afghanistan and to the Arab 
States on the southern shore of the Persian Gulf.’ 

There were some more developments on the Trucial Coast, 
with which the British felt uncomfortable and which led them 
to renew their old agreements with the Trucial Chiefs by the 
then ruling Chiefs An important one related to the activities 
of Mr. Chapay, a Frenchman, who was a ‘half-adventurer and 
half-merchant’ according to the British. In 1891, he paid, 
with another Frenchman named Thormy. three visits to Umm- 
ul-Kowein. for the purpose of purchasing shells, but probably 
to gain an ascendancy o>er the Chief in French interests. 
During his visits to Umm-uI-Kowcm, M. Chapay gave some 
valuable presents to the Chief and became very intimate with 
him. The Chief seemed to have been deeply impressed with 
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Under the new apreemcntt the Chief bound lhem«l\ct, 
their heir* and jaecwiorv to lhe>c conJitioni : (I) “on no 
account shall any agreement or correspondence be entered into 
with any power other than the firitish Gosernment. (2) With* 
out the assent of the firitish Oovemment, they shall not 
consent to the residence within their lerritorici of the Ajcnl 
of any other Government. (3) On no account shall they 
cede, selt, tnortpape or otherwise pive for occupation any p.irt 
of their territory «vc to the Hritish Goscrnmcni." The 
Secretary of Slate approved of this apreement with the Trucial 
Chiefs.* 

When in 1900 the Shelih of njman usurped the Chiefship, 
he informed the Ilrilish Resident of his aL-cession that he 
had sipned the aBreements of his predecessors with the 
Rrillsh Government, promiiing at the same time to abide by 
them. The Resident wTote in reply expressing hi* pleasure at 
learning of the Chief's resolution.* There was no precedent 
for a proceeding like this, where a new Chief signed agree* 
nientt of his prcdecesson. It wa* considered. Colonel Kem* 
ball reported, that a new Chief is bound at his accession by 
his predecessor** engagements.* The Dritish Indian Govern* 
ment endorsed the view of Colonel Kemball that the various 
engagements which had been executed by individual Trucial 
Chiefs were necessarily binding on their successors * But the 
Government considered that it was necessary to ensure that 
each such successor was clearly acquainted with the provision 
of the agreements.' 

The British, with the largest number of ships, having 
effective fighting capability, were the strongest naval power m 
the Penian Gulf; and by virtue of their strength, they were 
able to exercise enough influence on the states bordering the 
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Sultan or Maskat despatched a ship to Maskat to stop the 
lighting going on between the Kumazira and Hadiyah tribes 
there. Four Sheikhs of the Kumazira and three men of 
the Beni Hadiyah were brought prisoners to Muskat and intern- 
ed in the fort Jalali.’ 

Another question on which the British were consulted was 
regarding the title to royalty on the value of a pearl found in 
the coast of Khumab. It was a curious case which arose in 
1899 on the Arab Coast in consequence of the discovery of a 
pearl of great value in one of the pearl-banks near Kumzar. 
It was believed that it was sold by the finders for much less 
than it realised subsequently, and important questions of 
Muhammadan and local commercial law were raised in conse- 
quence. The Sultan of Maskat and several of the Arab Sheikhs 
were interested in the matter, which seemed likely at one time 
to give rise to serious complications.* A representative was 
appointed to assess the sharers of (he several parties interested, 
awarded the Sultan 30,000 dollars, representing a one-third 
share of the value of the peart in question, and a document 
was passed and signed by (he Chief of Sbargah and others 
in ratification of the award.’ This sum was not forthcoming, 
however, owing to loss, meanwhile sustained by the holders, 
who had evidently been speculating with money borrowed 
on the security of the pearl. The Resident, after visiting 
Shargah informed the Sultan that in his opinion, Rs. 12,000 
was the most he could realise. Sayyid Faisal deferred to his 
opinion and eapressed his willingness to content himself with 
that amount, taking into account the fact that in this typical 
test case, he had effectively proved his title to a definite 
royalty on the value of such prizes.* 


1. Foreign Deptt. Progs., (Btiemal) A.. October 1S88, Cons. 84'38. 
Political Agent’s letter Ko. 346 dated 25th August 1888. Also 
Foreign Deptt. Progs., (Cxiernal) A.. October 1888, Cons. 52-55. 

2. Persian Gulf Administration Report for Ibe year 1899-1900, 
page 5. 

3. Persian Gulf Administration Report for the year 1899-1900, 
page 13. 

4. Ibid. 
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labourious.* With this view the Resideot in the Persian Gulf 
proposed to the Trudal Chiefs the execution of a mutual 
agreement whereby their subjects would be deferred from 
absconding and obtaining asylum in another Chieftain’s terri- 
tory, and that this agreement should be rendered binding by 
stipulations and fines. 

The Trucial Chiefs readily consented to these suggestions, 
and an agreement was drawn out and sealed by them in the 
presence of Hajec Abdur Rahman, Government Agent, Arab 
Coast, and Hajee Abdul Kassim. Residency Moonshee, who 
was specially deputed to explain to several Chiefs the Resident’s 
views in this matter.* Commander J. Elliot Pringle of the 
ship ‘Vulture’ cruised round the Arab Coast in September 
1879 with a view to impress upon the Chiefs the importance of 
acting loyally by the agreement. All the Chiefs recognized the 
utility of the measure. Only the Chief of Dubai protested 
against having to go to Shargah, when the delivery of abscond- 
ing debtors of other tribes was claimed from him. He wished 
that such claims should be settled at Dubai. Commander 
Pringle saw no objection to humouring this Chief by holding 
the mixed Court, when he was concerned at Dubai, which was 
only 7 miles from Shargah. The British Indian Government 
wished to be satisfied that if surrender was absolutely enforce- 
able, under the sanction or guarantee of Government, it would 
not be used as ‘an engine of oppression’ by the Chief against 
oppression.* Colonel Rose pointed out that oppression was 
rare under the patriarchal system of rule obtaining among the 
Arab tribes, and that surrender would be demanded as a rule 
only in the case of really fraudulent debtors. The arrangement 


1. Ibid. Besides, the protectingChiers turned their atteaiion towards 
utilizing the advent of runaway debtors into a source of emolumeui 
by only allowing those runaways to take emptoyment who would 
grant a fee for the permission, thus rendering their burden heavier 
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ofthesea, unless measures could be adopted to pul an effectual 
stop to the practice. 
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would not moreover apply to a large body of a tribe 
seceding from a Chief or emigrating.^ However, extradiction 
of the absconding debtors was not the practice among civilized 
states, but on the Arab Coast the practice of giving refuge 
to runaway defaulters was a source of constant feuds, which 
threatened the martime peace, and the agreement now signed 
by the Chiefs would, remove that source to a great extent.- 
Colonel Ross reported that the arrangement entered into 
in 1879 among the Trucial Chiefs appeared to have had a 
pacifying influence and no evil effects from the measure had 
been observed.- The Resident tisitcd the Arab Coast in 1882 
and reported that the tranquillitj’ of the past years was consi- 
derably due to more prompt settlement of this class of dis- 
putes.* There was no sign of the working of the arrangement 
injuriously affecting any honest members of the communities. 
On the contrary, tended to their good. The various Chiefs had 
been fairly observant of their agreement at the instance of the 
‘Native Agent’.- The Chiefs of Shargah, Dubai and Ejman, 
who had succeeded to their Chieftainships since the conclusion 
of the agreement of 1879 between the Trucial Chiefs regarding 
the rendition of absconding debtors, subscribed to it in 1892.® 
Some of the miscellaneous developments in regard to the 
relations of the Trucial Chiefs with the British are now’ being 
summarily enumerated. These related to the casual activities 
of the French and German nationals, the visit of Lord Curzon 
to the Trucial Coast, the impressions of Major Cox of his 
journey along the “Trucial Coast upto Muscat and some other 
local problems. The first is the problem relating to the acti- 
vities of Sheikh Hashar-bin-Malaum of Dubai. 

Sheikh Hashar-bin-Maktum of Dubai was well Imown 
person of, even for an Arab, singularly quick and impetuous 
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temper, which had led him occassionally to commit irregulari- 
ties himself and to excuse them in his people. In 1878, against 
the advice of his own relations as well as the British Agent 
he had neglected demands for redress in three cases, in wWch 
his responsibility was fully established by evidence.* The 
first of these was claim for indemnity due by Shaikh Hashar 
for illegal and unjust detention at Dubai of a Persian vessel. 
The second complaint was an attack by Dubai boats on a 
Persian boat at Delma Island, and abduction of a sailor there- 
from, with other violence. Thirdly, Shaikh Hashar had used 
undue and unjust hardness low.irds Indian traders residing at 
Dubai, on false alJegations.- 

The British, however retaliated by sending the vessels of 
war at Dubai. Lieutenant-Colonel Xliles, at the Resident’s 
request, accompanied Captain Woodehouse, the Senior Naval 
Officer, in the British ship 'Tcazer*, and a settlement was 
obtained. A suitable fine was imposed, and the boat which bad 
been employed in the Delma aggression was burnt off the 
port. Shaikh Ifashar realised his misdeeds and wrote a letter 
of apology, which was accepted by the British Resident and 
the usual friendly relations resumed. These proecedtogs were 
approved by the British Indian Covetoment.* In June 1882, 
a number of boats belonging lo £;man had engaged in a piracy 
committed in a vessel (the Fath-cl-Kareem under Turkish 
colours) in the Red Sea, and a quantity of property plundered 
from the vessel was landed at Ejman.* The British took steps 
to detain the AJraar boats, until the charge was clearly esta- 
blished, when British ship ‘Arab’ was sent to the Pirate Coast. 
Nine of the boats concerned in the piracy were publicly burnt, 
and the value of a quantity of the cargo of the plundered 
vessel was recovered.* During the pearl-fishing season, June 
1884, an Ejman boat was attacked and tired on by one SeJf-cJ- 
Adham, who resided on the island of Sirri and who had 
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previousl 5 ' behaved in a ‘turbulent manner.’* The offence, which 
constituted a breach of the maritime truce, having been clearly 
proved, the British Ship ‘Philomel’ proceeded with the Resi- 
denc}’ Agent for the Arab Coast to Sirri, and burned the boat 
of Self-el-Adham in a public manner.- The British Agent re- 
ported in May 1884, that a Mullah, residing at Shargah, name- 
ed Hossein-bin-Teraeen, was engaging himself in favour of the 
Mahdi of the Soudan, advising the people of Shargah to join 
the Mahdi at Mecca and causing some excitement amongst 
them. The Agent was instructed to take no notice of the 
Mullah’s sa 3 ings, but to caution the Chief of Shargah that 
he would be held responsible for anj' annos'ance befalling 
British subjects ensuing on such attempts at agitation.’ 

Lord Curzon, who visited the Persian Gulf in November- 
December 1903, also visited the Trucial Slates and met the 
Trucial Chiefs. In his speech to the Chiefs Lord Curzon, after 
enumerating the engagements entered into between them and 
the British Government, boldly declared that “Chiefs, out of 
the relations that were thus created, and which by your own 
consent constituted the British Government the guardian of 
inter-tribal peace, there grew up political lies between the 
Government of India and jourselves, whereby the British 
Government became your overlords and protectors and yon 
have relations with no other powers.”^ He stressed that the 
British Government did not interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Chiefs, provided they govern their territories with justice 
and respect the rights of the foreign traders residing therein. 
If any internal dispute occurred Chiefs would always find a 
friend in the British Resident, who would use his influence as 
he has freauentlj' done in the past, to prevent these dissessions 
coming to a head and to maintain the status quo.® 
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Major Cox, in Apr!) 1902, undertook a journey from the 
Pirate Coast to the Maskat Coast by the interior of Omen and 
sailed up to Abu Thabi. The utmost assistance and hospitality 
was afforded to him by Shaikh Zaid*bin-KaJifa, Chief of Abu 
Thabi, without whose cordial co-operation the first portion of 
the journey could not ha\e been performed. On disembarking, 
the Political Agent, the ship ‘Redbreast* returned to Maskat 
with a despatch requesting the Sultan to be so good as to send 
his trusted Lieutenant-Sheikh Rashid-bin-Uzaiz, Governor of 
Somai) or some other influential Sheikh, to meet the Pofiticaf 
Agent at Ibri in the Dahireh. The Sultan promptly responded 
and Shaikh Rashid was sent to Ibri. Some portion of the 
country passed through in the Dahireh district and probably 
had not been \ isiled before by a European, and of the remainder 
of the route much had not been traversed for many years.* 
The principal places visited were Abu Thabi, itcrcymi Hafit 
Dthank, Ibri, Nejd-uI-Makhanm Caonn, Behla, Nez \Va, Tanuf, 
the villages of the Jebel Akhdar range, Samail, Sarur, Bidbid, 
Finjah and so on to Maskat. The Political Agent was offered 
no serious opposition. When the diiliculties and occasional 
risks of first contact were got over, and bis identity and 
credentials made known, the villagers and Bedouins were 
uniformally friendlier.* Major Cox, however, was much struck 
by the powerful hold of the Sheikh of Abu Thabi on the tribes 
in the ‘Hinlcrland’ of the Pirate Coast. Major Cox reported 
to (he Government of India on the overwhelming influence, 
which the Sheikh of Abu Thabi had been exercising in the 
‘Hinterland’ of the Pirate Coast.* He reported that the Chief 
had concluded agreements with the inland Bedouin tribes such 
as Beni Kalb, Ghofleh, Khavatcr, etc. When Major Cox had 
travelled from the Pirate coast to Maskat, in 1902, he had 
found that Sheikh Zaid’s influence was much stronger than 
that of the Sultan of Aiasiat throughout the Dhahireh district 
of Oman and was exercised in the interests of general peace.* 
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The British Political Agent at Maskat, in March 1904, 
telegraphed that the French Consul there had been pressing 
the Sultan to fonvard a strongly worded letter from him to 
the Sheikh of Dubai on the Trucial Coast concerm'ng a boat 
sailing under French flag, which was alleged to have been 
UTecked and plundered in Dubai territory'. The Infernet was 
expected at Maskat shortty, and it was believed that he would 
proceed to Dubai. Colonel Kemball believed that the French 
Consul was unaware of the engagements of March 1892, and 
proposed to inform him expressing his willingness to make an 
enquiry and do his best to settle the matter. The Govern- 
ment of India authorized the Political Agent to do as he pro- 
posed: but suggested to the Secretary of State the advisability 
of the situation being explained to the French Government.^ 
The French Government appeared to have been unware of 
the treaty with the Sheikh of Abu Thabi had agreed now to 
have the matter settled by the British Government without 
their settlement. This was done in accordance with an award 
of a Kazi, fixing a certain amount of compensation.- Dr. Ebra- 
him EfTendi, in Februarj’ 1904, visited Mr. Edgerley, Chief 
Secretary, Bombay Government, and offered to make some 
important disclosures afi'ecting British prestige on the Pirate 
Coast, provided a guarantee was given for the protection of 
himself and his family and properly. His information refer- 
red to bribery of local people and a conspiracy with them of 
a foreign Power.^* On enquiry by the Resident and Political 
Agent at Maskat it was found that the man, originally a Jew, 
had become a Christian and served under the American Mission 
at Bahrein, had fallen out with the Missionaries and turned 
then a Mahomedan. After some adventures at Lingah and 
Ras-ul-Khima had settled as a doctor at Shargah. 

Thus the British position with regard to the Trucial Chiefs 
was one of tacit predominance. This predominance, as it 
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ferred to the maintenance of maritime peace, to the protection 
of British traders and to the observance by the Chiefs of their 
various engagements with the British, was accepted by the 
Chiefs without resistance. In regard to internal affairs the 
British policy had been not to interfere, unless internal disturb- 
ances led to breach of maritime peace of injury to British resi- 
dents. But the predominant position on the Arab Coast enabled 
the British to offer 'advice* in internal disputes. In matters of 
succession, the British refrained from formally recognizing 
a new Chief, but de-facto successions were recognized by 
them. The Trucial Chiefs were for all practical and nece- 
ssary purposes under British protection and the Brtish felt no 
necessity far making this protectorate more formal. The 
Anglo-Pcrsian rivalry on the Arabian Coast of the Persian 
Gulf coacentrated, foe sometime, over the activUities of Joasmi 
Sheikhs ofLingab. The question of exercise of jurisdiction 
over the Coast from Dibba to Kbor Kalba and the territory 
about Ras Musseodom came up when attempts were made by 
t he Chief of Fajeira to throw off the yoke of the Joasmi Chief. 
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BRITISH CHINESE DIPLOMACY 

THE I^IACAliLAY COMMERCIAL (DIPLOMATIC) 
MISSION TO TIBET 

It has been often alleged that the British annexation of 
Upper Burma, m 1 S86, had aroused certain complications in 
British Indian relations v.ith China and had compelled the 
British Government for the reappraisal of her policies with the 
Chinese Empire. The Duke of Wellington had once remarked 
that ‘the outcome of successful militarx’ expedition in Asia was 
often no less embarrassing than a defeat’, and this has been 
cited in support of the view that the British were faced with 
new problems on the North-East Frontier after the annexation 
of Upper Burma. China at this time was weak enough to 
face the British and was in a process of disintegration owing 
to the multifarious imperialist designs of the Western Powers. 
The decades of protracted exploitation had undermined the 
resources of the Empire, but as usual she still maintained her 
traditional dignity and exhibited a sense of superiority in her 
dealings with the foreign powers. With the British, commer- 
cial intercourse always proceeded territorial acquisitions, and 
in China the British had firmly stretched themselves through- 
out the long eastern coast. However, the intervention in the 
southern part of the Empire, including Tibet, had not been 
possible for frequent commercial intercourse. Tibet had often 
been discussed in the British Foreign Office, and often possible 
attempts for exploration had been considered. However, it 
had not been made possible due to approach the southern 
most mountainous r^on of the Empire either from the eastern 
coast Bengal. 

Coleman Macaulay, the Finance Secretary \viih the Bengal 
Government, was, in Octo’oer 1SS4, deputed to visit Sikkfm. 
Macaulay, in nis report, had expressed great optimism for 
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opening British commercial trade with Tibet. Macaulay was 
told in Sikkim that a lay faction in Lhasa welcomed intimate 
relations with British India. Besides, Jongpen had assured 
him his help in opening the trade with Tashilhumpo and Lhasa. 
An enthusiastic Macaulay atonce became optimistic of opening 
Tibet for British merchants. Macaulay was so much excited 
with optimism that he suggested to the Bengal Government to 
build a hostel for the visiting Tibetans to Calcutta. He also 
suggested for a route, which could be developed through the 
Lanchen Valley in Sikkim, and another route through the 
Chumbi Valley. He believed that through these routes the 
British goods could be easily transported to Shigatse and 
Lhasa.* However, the main obstacle to these accompalishments 
was the Chinese and monastic opposition.* What excited the 
British more was their intelligence that since the Chinese had 
just granted passports to the Russian explorer Prjevalski for 
travel in Tibet.* He also believed that the monks could easily 
be purchased by a skilful distribution of gifts to the great 
monastrles of Sera Drabuog and Gaden.* He, therefore, 
remembered the Chefoo convention and recommended that a 
political and scientific mission, as specified in the separate 
article of the Chefoo convention, may be sent to Tibet taking 
the Chinese into confidence.* 

Sir Rivers Thompson. Lt. Governor of Bengal recommended 
the possibility of a strategic mission into Tibet to the Govern- 
ment of India.* However, Lord Dufferin was in favour of such 
an adventure as he contemplated complicated problems in the 
event of the failure of the mission,® Lord Dufferin believed in 
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well thought out and well calculated plans in foreign affairs, 
and he always felt pained on the hurry with which the plan 
was being finalised.^ Lord Dufferin, a topseeded diplomat, 
did not approve of the enthusiastic pressure, exercised by the 
British Trading Community for sending a mission to Tibet. 
He had always frowned on the belief of the British manufactu- 
rers that such a mission would open Tibetan market to British 
Commerce, which would help to alleviate the depression in 
Trade.- 

Macaulay also tried to discuss these views with Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchil, when, in the summer of 1885, he had gone to 
England on leave. He stressed in his discussions that a mission 
to Lhasa may provide an opportunity of a diplomatic pressure 
over the Buddhist majority at Lhasa, who commanded greater 
influence over the tribes of Central Asia, He held that the 
British political influence in Central Asia may get a boost if a 
British Representative and the Chinese Imperial Commissioner 
were to meet at the Court of the Dalai Lama on cordial terms, 
as the representatives of the two Asian Empires.® Lord 
Randolph Churchill agreed with Macaulay and was inclined to 
send him first to Peking for passports and then as Head of a 
mission to Lhasa.* Lord Dufferin, however, doubted the 
wisdom of the proposed Mission and pointed out to the 
Secretary of State its ‘uselessness’ particularly when the deve- 
lopments in Afghan affairs were in a critical phase. Lord 
Dufferin was also critical of the vast expences involved in it, 
if the proposed mission was attacked by the Tibetans.® He 
strongly suggested the postponement of the mission and to 
wait till a satisfactory agreement was arrived at with the 
Russians over the Panjdeh and particularly till the task of 


1. Ibid,, For. Deptt. Frogs , Oct 1885. Sec. E.. Cons. 568. 

2. Ibid. Randolph Churchil to Dufferin, 16 Sept 1885. Dufferin 
Paper (Microfilm), Reel 517: Randolph Churchill to Dufferin, 17 
July 1885, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm), Reel 517. 

3. Foreign Deptt Progs., July 1886, Secret, E , Cons. 745-749. 

4. RandoHh Churchil to Dufferin, 17 July 1885. Dufferin Papers 
(Microfilm), Reel 517. 

5. Dufferin to Randolph Churchill 30 July 1885, Dufferin Papers 
(Microfilm), Reel 517. 
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delimitation of the frontfer between Afghanistan and Russia 
was completed.* The Secretary of State took it as an adminis- 
trative decision and pres’ailed os'er the Viceroy. Macaulay 
was instructed to leave England in August 1885, pick up S.C. 
Das, a Tibetan language expert, at Colombo and to arrive in 
Peking in October.* O’Conor, the British charge-de-affairs 
at Peking, did not appreciate the project on diplomatic 
grounds* and even resented the inclusion of an Indian in the 
proposed Imperial project of vast diplomatic significance. Lord 
Dufferin continued to write to the Secretary of State, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, of a diplomatic failure that the British 
Imperialism might face, as a result of ‘a project of a hasty 
decision.’* 

The Secretary of State bad given definite instructions to 
Macaulay to proceed with a mission to Lhasa.* He was, 
however, told that if he did not succeed in this then to proceed 
to Tashiihumpo and if he failed in this also then he should 
obtain a declaration from the Chinese Emperor that a totally 
disapproves of the obstacles which are at present blocking the 
way of Indo-Tibetan trade.* Besides, Macaulay had also to 
request the Chinese Emperor that the Indo-Tibetan trade 
should be made free or at the most it should not be subjected 
to a duty which is higher than that in force at the Treaty ports 
in China. He was required to plead for the abolition of 


1. ]bl<5. Also DufTerin to Randolph Churchill, ^ August 1885, 
DufTerin Papers (MTcroBIm), Reel 517. 

2. Randolph Churchill to Dufferin, 2S August 18S5, Dufferin Papers 
(MicrofilmJ. Reel 517. Foreign Deptt. Progs.. Oeiober 18S5, 
Secret E., Cons, t to 23 and 27 (o 40. 

3. Foreign Deptt. Progs.. May 1885, Ext. B , Cods. II7& 118. 

4. Dufferin to Randolph Churchill. M August, Irt Sept.. 12 Ocl. tSSS, 
Dufferin Papers (Microfilm), Reel 517. For Deptt. Progs., July 
1885, Secret E.. Cons. 209 and 210. 

5. For Dept . Pross., October J885, Secret E.. Cods. 162. Randolph 

Cburchill to Dufferin, 7 August m5, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm), 
Reel 517. 

6. For. Deptt. Progs., October ISSSSec.E., Cons. I62&163. 
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Yamcn Aisitcd wiih an cffcciiw counlcf* that he did not feel 
it could pranl any passport until it had time to refer the whole 
question to the Amban. O' Conor was, however, optimistic 
on the gantin’ of the passports and thus he suggested to 
Yamcn to consult Amban after the passport were issued.* 
O’ Conor made a diplomatic move by putting forward a 
suggestion to the Vamen to issue a letter of instructions to the 
Amban, enclosing the passports, and to advise him that the 
visiting mission should be gh’cn cordial reception, ffc also 
wrote to the Indian Viceroy to keep the Mission ready so that 
as soon as Chinese consent Is obtained, the Mission should 
proceed.* 

The Chinese, however, granted passports to the Mission in 
November 1885 and they also agreed on the text of a letter of 
introduction from the Yamen to Amban.* However, to 
neutralise the Tibetan apprehension about the Mission as the 
Dfitish intelligence unit, O* Conor’ sugtested to the Govern- 
ment of India that the Mission should be organisedona 
commercial p.xttern rather than on political b.isis. He empha- 
sised that the Mission should not be accompanied by a heavy 
military escort to convince the Tibetans of their apprehensions.* 
0* Conor also advised that the Mission should be kept a ‘top 


1. The Separate Arlicte had lefi a loop-hole in the rererence to 
"special circumstances*’ and in that category the Yamenclasscd 
the Tibetan petitions agi'nst European entry. Lamb, A , Britain 
end Chinese in Central Asia, p 164. For. Depit. Progs . May 
1887, Secret C., Cons. 82, Oovemmeni of fndia Despatch No. 53 
(Sec. Esc, dated 2 May ISS7, to the Secy of State containing 
complete account of the circumstances connected with the pro- 
posed British Mission to Tibet). 

2. For. Deptt. Progs., March 1886, Secret E„ Cons. 4 

3. Ibid. 

4. For. Deptt. Progs., Dec. 1885, Secret E., Cons 1 & 2 and For. 
Deptt., Progs., Jsn I8S5. Secret E.. Com. 479and 482. 

.5. For. Deptt. Progs., Jan. 1886. Secret E,, Cons. 478 and 492. 

6. For.Depit Progs., Sept. 1886, Secret E., Com. 415 ani 422- 
Telegram dated 27 Msy 1886 (6.15 PM), Viceroy to the Secretary 
of State. London. Reel 520. 
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secret!* O’Conor also cautioned that any delay in Mission’s 
departure will be helpful for the Chinese,- who will only utilise 
the time, this gained, in putting further obstacles for the 
Mission to proceed.® A secret report from S.C. Das had also 
suggested of Tibetans hostility to the Mission.* S.C.Daswas 
an Indian who had started living with the Tibetans in the 
Yellow Temple at Peking. Lord Dufferin was of the opinion 
that the irrespective of the premises of the Yamen to the 
British, for, they had the apprehensions that if the mission was 
successful in entering Tibet, the Tibetans may oppose it by 
force which may lead to a crisis worse than the Margary Aifair 
would develop.® Notwithstanding, the mission assembled in 
Darjeeling in early 1886, which looked like a contingent of an 
invading army ready to takeup an expedition.® 

Lord Dufferin, a top-seeded British diplomat did not favour 
to get involved in another decisive border war so exerted 
enough to delay the mission, which may ultimately lead to its 
postponement or winding up.’ Thus he suggested that shortly a 
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For. DepIt. Progs., Msy tSS7, Secret E., Cons. 87 (Despatch No. 
53 Sec. Ext., dated 2 May 1889 from the Govt, of India to the 
Secretary of State). 

Thid. 

Ibid. 

W'hilc Macaulay had been arguing with the Yamen, Das had 
gone to live in the Yellow Temple, one oT the Chief places of 
Buddhist worship in Peting. where he dre'sed and lived as a 
Buddhist monV. Here he had met a Tibetan envoy rent from 
Lhasa to Veep an es'c on the negotiations in Peking, and from this 
person Das had learnt that all the concessions offered by the 
Yamen were no more than a sham. Lamb. A.. Britain and 
Chinese Central Asia. p. 16s, 


For. Dcntt. Props., July 1SS6. Secret E.. Cons ftsz and 733. 
Macaulay was the Chief Envoy he was to be accompanied by A. 
W’. Paul as Secretary. Colonel Tanner as Surveyor. Dr. Oldham 
as Geologist. Dr. Lcakay as Medical OfPccr. Mr. Warry as 
Chinese interprcier, S. C. Das as Tibetan interpreter and Captain 
Elwes and Gwntfcin in command of an escort of some three hund- 
red sepoys. Lamb, A., Britain and Chinese Central Asia. p. 16'’. 
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change in the Ambans was to take place and the mission could 
wait till then, ^ but O’ Conor did not agree with this sugges- 
tion since he thought lest the Chinese should get time to put 
further obstacles.* But Lord Dnfferin continued to seek 
excuses for the postponement of the mission. In March 1886, 
Lord DufTerin suggested that the departure of the mission may 
preferably be delayed diplomatically until an agreement was 
reached at with China over Burma. Lord Dufferin believed 
that it could have confronted the British with more serious 
problems since inter nal disorder, along with external attack, 
could have badly compromised British position in Burma.* 
Again in April, Lord Dufferin proposed that the British 
should offer the Chinese concessions in Burma in order to 
conciliate themselves against the British annexation of Upper 
Burma and. in return, to obtain a guarantee for Indian trade 
with Tibet.* But much had already been done for the advance 
of the mission, so Kimberley did not agree with Dufferin’s 
suggestions. He advised him that the British proceedings in 
regard to Tibet ‘hardly suggest to mix the two questions at the 
expense of the mission'.* 

The annexation of Upper Burma by the British had alarmed 
the Chinese* and had also led them to apprehend of further 
British designs northwards. The proceedings of the Macau- 
lay mission simultaneously with the forcible occupation of 
Upper Burma had fluttered the Chinese Foreign Office of 
British intentions on Tibet. Besides,* the size of the mission 
contingent, as highlighted by the British newspapers, had 


1. Dufferin to Kimberley, t4 Feb. 1885. Dufferin Papers (Microfilm), 
Reel 517. 

2. For. DepIt. Progs., July t88<. Sec. E., Cons. 692. 

3. Dufferin to Kimberley, 8 and 29 March 1885, Dufferin Papers 
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From the beginning, Lord Djffcrin had very much doubted 
the success of the Macaulay mission and wanted to consolidate 
the gains in Upper Burma.' He was not of opinion to preci- 
pitate another crisis on the northern or North-Eastern frontier 
of the British Indian Empire till situation in Upper Burma 
had completely settled in favour of the British.* The annexa- 
tion of Upper Burma was followed by numerous serious prob- 
lems of internal revolt and administrative control, so Lord 
.Dufferin had agreed with the Duke of Wellington the ‘outcome 
of a successful military expedition in Asia was often no less 
embarrassing than a defeat.^ So, with these developments, 
.Lord Dufferin immediately suggested to give up the mission 
for a settlement in Burma, and he wished the correspondence 
not be reopened during his administration.'* 

As the developments regarding the disbandment of 
Macaulay mission were in progress, the Tibetans availed of 
the opportunity of delay on the British part and made con- 
centrations of troops at Chumbi Valley, just beyond the 
Sikkim border. By July 27, 18$6 it had become clear that the 
Tibetans bad as far as advanced tfairteen miles mto Sikkim 
territory across the Jelop La, and fortified a hill top at Lingtu 
on the Darjeeling road.' The Maharaja of Sikkim supported 
,tbe Tibetan advance due to fear and was of the view that the 
iTibetans had often possessed authority over this portion of 


, 1, DufTerin tOvRandolph Cburcbill, 12 Jan; to Kimberley 26 Feb; 
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iDission lo Tibet.' To Lord DuITerin, all this came as a chal- 
lenge to his recent diplomatic manoemTes. yet he s^as confident 
to throw the Tibetans out of SiLktm without any difficulty.* 
Ixird DufTcrin was MVing evxiy precaution lo make the British 
position clear to Chinese, lest they should misunderstand the 
British proceedings following British annexation of Upper 
Burma.* He was even inclined to enter into a new 
treaty with the M.ihanij.a of Sikkim, which would make 
Maharaja’s position more secure with the British.' He 
even tried to enter into some diplomatic juggleries with 
the Mahar.ija to make his position safe and secure. 
But the Maharaja was probably not prepared to olTend the 
Tibetans or the British cillicr and he was playing a double 
role, which was exposing him every time of his double-dealing 
and his weakest position.* But now these developments 
were causing concern to the British people and questions 
were asked in British r.trhamcni. Bven the British Indian 
businessman in Sikkim and the North-eastern region had 
also expressed the concern. Ihus Lord DulTcrm decided 
for an immediate action to drive out the Tibetans from the 
British Indian territories without any delay.* Lora Dufferm 
requested Sir John kValaham. the British Minister in Peking 
to tell the Chinese that they may persuade the Amban to 
withdraw the forces from Sikkim.* The efforts of Wal.iham 
failed as the Chinese were reluctant to adhere to British 


1. For. Dfplf. rrogs , Feb. I8««, Srcrcl E., Cons. 173 [Narrative of 
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2. Ibid. 
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Historical Quarterly. Vot. XXXI. No. I.. March, I9SS. 

5. DufTerin to Cross, J7 0ct. IM7. Enctosore No. 2 from Sir SC. 
Daley, Lt Governor ct Dental to Sir D M. Wallace, Trivaie 
Secretary to Ihe Viceroy, DolTerln Papers (Microfilm), Reel JI8. 

6. DulTerinio Cross, 10 October 1887, Dufferm Papers (Microfilm), 
Reel S18. 

7. For. Depit. Progs, May 1888, Secret F., Cons. 184 Despaicli No 
23 (Secret Frontier) dalcd t4 Feb.. *883 from ihc Gosernn.cnt of 
iBJ/a to the Secretary of Stale. 
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the Tibetans from Lingtu and were simultaneously requesting 
the British Government not to take a recourse to arms.* 
Lord Dufferin, even on defiance of the instructions, from 
London, was only waiting for a favourable season to throw the 
Tibetans out of Sikkim. Later on the British Government 
also agreed with Lord DiifTerin’s views. Lord Dufferin was, 
however, convinced that China was weak and was struggling 
to restore her prestige in Central Asia, so the Chinese were not 
in a position to support the Tibetans m case of an armed 
conflict with the British.* Thus in March 1888, Brigadier 
General Graham with a force of only 2000 men, drove the 
Tibetans out of Sikkim.* A surprise attack of the Tibetans in 
May 1888 was also expelled. Again in September 1888, the 
Tibetans made a concentration near Gnaiong, and the British 
forces again drove them back. Lord Dufferin had, however, 
instructed General Graham not to enter the Tibetan territory 
lest it should cause further embarassment. 

It was the British diplomatic gain that the Chinese did not 
come to the help of the Tibetans. Since they feared that aa 
escalation of trouble may result its further concessions to the 
British, not only on the Sikkim*Tibet frontier but m Sze- 
chuan, Yunnan and Tibet also, which may subordinate Chinese 
influence over Tibet and the neighbouring provinces.* 

Thus Lord Dufferin had continued to emphasise that 
Macaulay was ‘engaged on a wild goose chase,* and at last 


1. Cross to DuS'erin, 2 March 18S$, DulTeria Papers (Microfilm), 
Reel 518. 

2. DufTerin (o Cross, 23 April 1888, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm), 
Reel 518. 

3. In September the British force had entered the Chumbi Valley and 
had occupied the village of Chumbi for only one day 

4. The British-Indian officers had received se\-eral reports in Darjeel- 
ing that the villagers in Chumbi wished to seek British protection, 
requesting that they ‘no longer wished to remain subject to ihe 
tyranny of Tibet*. 

5. niia:etUi.Wiaccib«tey.2SMa.Yl*86, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm). 
Reel 517. 
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he was glad to abandon the project.^ Lord Dufferin was parti- 
cularly concerned since in 1886 the relations with the Afghans 
were very critical, the army was already in alert in Burma, and 
the prospects of further military commitments across the 
Himalayas could have been much embarassing, Dufferin was 
verj' glad to give up the mission for a settlement in Burma and 
hoped to ‘hear no more of Tibet during his administration’. 
The British Government also agreed with Lord Dufferin that 
the British Government had gained diplomatically by the con- 
vention.- Thus by the sacrifice of some “problematic gains’’^ 
in Tibet, Lord Dufferin had, however, been able to get the 
formal recognition of the Chinese Government of British 
annexation of Upper Burma.' Later on, Macaulay himself had 
admitted that the commercial advantages to be derived from 
the mission could be comparatively insignificant, and had 
appreciated the political advantages.’ Thus the diplomatic 
settlement of the Burmese frontier with China without military 
commitments at a time, when the Russian advance in Central 
Asia seemed to the British imminent, were solid gains® for the 
British Foreign Office. 
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BRITISH BURMESE AFFAIRS 


NEUTRALISING THE FRENCH INFLUENCE AND 
THE ANNEXATION OF UPPER BURMA 


In 1885, British diplomacy had suffered certain major set* 
backs in Asia and Africa. Genera! Gordon had died at 
Khartoum in the African Sudan on January 26, J885; and the 
Russians had attacked and occupied Panjdch in Affehanistan 
in March 1885. The diplomacy in South Africa and 
Afghanistan had already been compromised by the Gladstone 
Ministry in 1881*82 at the expense of British prestige. As 
already explained in the previous chapter, the Russians were 
creating grave problems for the British in Central Asia which 
had taxed the utmost of British statesmanship to deal with; 
and in South-East Asia British interests clashed with the 
French. From 1883 to 1885. the clash of interests actually 
enlarged to an alarming degree into the Kingdom of Burma, 
and posed a threat to the vested mutual interests in the 
Kingdom of Ava. During the ‘aoti-imperialist’ Gladstone 
Ministry of 1880-1885, nothing could be done, but a temporary 
displacement of Gladstone, from June to December 1885, by 
Salisbury’s censervative Cabinet, provided the imperialist- 
minded British faction an opportunity to intervene in Upper 
Burma.* 

In May 1883, the Court of Ava despatched a Mission to 
Europe for seeking ‘commercial and political allowances and 
agreements* with foreign powers. This policy came into 
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Minister observed that it was scry diAicull to draw any distinct 
line between commercial and political functions.* The present 
intention of the French Gosemment. he held, was to station 
only a Consul at Mandalay; but the title gisen to such agent 
would after all be a matter of little consequence, as whatever 
title he bore he would have to deal with the general questions 
between the two countries. Finally M. Jules Ferry gave a 
distinct assurance that the French Government had no inten- 
tion of forming an alliance of any special political character 
with Burma.* 

In January 1885, M. Jules Ferry informed Lord Lyons that 
a treaty between the French Government and the Burmese 
Embassy had, at length, been signed on 15th January; that it 
contained no political or military stipulations,* but was merely 
a treaty stipulating for rights of the residents, commerce, most 
favoured nation treatment and so forth.* The intentions of 
the French were, however, afterwards apparent from a letter, 
also dated ISth January 1885, which came into the hands of 
the Chief Commissioner of Oriiish Burma.* It was from the 
French Prime Minister to the Burmese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and contained the following passage:' 

“With respect to transport, through the 
province of Tonkin to Burma, of arms of 
various kinds, ammunition and military 
stores, generally — amicable arrangements 
will be arrived at with the Burmese 
Government for the passage of the same 
when peace and order prevail in Tonkin; 
and the oITicers stationed there are 
satisfied that it is proper and that (here 
is no danger”. 


1. For. Depti. Progs., Aug. 1883, Gent. E., Cons. 18*23 
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conflict very seriously with the established British interests.^ So 
long as the Kingdom of Ava occupied an isolated position, its 
overt unfriendliness could be treated with extreme forbearance 
by the Government of India. But when once the external 
policy of the Burmese began to exliibit designs which might 
result in the establishment of preponderating foreign influence 
at the Court of Ava, the British also viewed the situation with 
anxiety. In the diplomatic conversations, held between Lord 
Lyons, the British Ambassador, and the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs Jules Ferry, efforts were made to impress the 
French Government on the objections entertained by the 
British Cabinet to the conclusion of any but a purely commer- 
cial agreement with King Thibaw.- It was understood that the 
British authorities desired that facilities should not be given to 
the Burmese for the pui chase of arms. It was also pointed 
out that, owing to the geographical position of Upper Burma 
and of British India’s political relations with that country, the 
affairs of the Kingdom of Ava were of utmost concern to the 
British Government, whereas to the French they could only be 
of secondary interest.^ 

M. Jules Ferry, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
assured Lord Lyons that the treaties, resulting from the nego- 
• tiations, would be of an entirely commercial character, and 
that no facilities would be afforded to the Burmese for the 
purchase of arms, as the French Government were determined 
not to facilitate the stockpiling of military stores into Tonkin. 

In May 1884, M. Jules Ferry was again informed that the 
British Government would entertain the most serious objections 
to any special alliance or political understanding between 
Upper Burma and any other foreign power. In the course of 
an interview in July, 1884, during which Lord Lyons handed 
M. Jules Ferry a paper pro-memoria embodying the position 
taken up by the British Government, the French Foreign 
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conflict ver}' seriously with the established British interests.^ So 
long as the Kingdom of Ava occupied an isolated position, its 
overt unfriendliness could be treated with extreme forbearance 
by the Government of India. But when once the external 
policy of the Burmese began to exhibit designs which might 
result in the establishment of preponderating foreign influence 
at the Court of Ava, the British also viewed the situation with 
anxiety. In the diplomatic conversations, held between Lord 
Lyons, the British Ambassador, and the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs Jules Ferrv', efforts were made to impress the 
French Government on the objections entertained by the 
British Cabinet to the conclusion of any but a purely commer- 
cial agreement with King Thibaw.- It was understood that the 
British authorities desired that facilities should not be given to 
the Burmese for the purchase of arms. It was also pointed 
out that, owing to the geographical position of Upper Burma 
and of British India’s political relations with that country, the 
affairs of the Kingdom of Ava were of utmost concern to the 
British Government, whereas to the French they could only be 
of secondarj' interest.* 

M. Jules Ferry, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
assured Lord Lyons that the treaties, resulting from the nego- 
tiations, would be of an entirely commercial character, and 
that no facilities would be afforded to the Burmese for the 
purchase of arms, as the French Got'emment were determined 
not to facilitate the stockpiling of military stores into To nkin ." 
In May 1884, M. Jules Ferry was again informed that the 
British Government would entertain the most serious objections 
to any special alliance or political understanding betw'een 
Upper Burma and any other foreign power. In the course of 
an interview in July, 1884, during which Lord Lyons handed 
M. Jules Ferry a paper pro-memoria embodjing the position 
taken up by the British Government, the French Foreign 
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Minister observed that il was wry difllcult to draw any distinct 
line between commercial and political functions.'^ The present 
intention of the French Government, he held, was to station 
only a Consul at Mandalay; but the title given to such agent 
would after all be a matter of little consequence, as whatever 
title he bore he would have to deal with the general questions 
between the two countries. Finafly M. Jules Ferry gave a 
distinct assurance that the French Government had no inten* 
tion of forming an alliance of any special political character 
with Burma * 

In January 1885, M. Jules Ferry informed Lord Lyons that 
a treaty between the French Government and the Burmese 
Embassy had, at length, been signed on 15th January; that it 
contained no political or military siipuJatjons,* but was merely 
a treaty stipulating for rights of the residents, commerce, most 
favoured nation treatment and so forth.* The intentions of 
the French were, however, aficrsvards apparent from a letter, 
also dated ISth January 1885, which came into the hands of 
the Chief Commissioner of British Burma.* It was from the 
French Prime Minister to the Burmese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and contained the following passage:* 

“With respect to transport, through the 
province of Tonkin to Burma, of arms of 
various kinds, ammunition and military 
stores, generally — amicable arrangements 
will be arriicd at wrih the Burmese 
Government for the passage of the same 
when peace and order prevail in Tonkin; 
and the oITicers stationed there are 
satisfied that it is proper and that there 
is no danger”. 
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TIvJ'^ it became evident that King Thibavv's Government 
were bent on wekomine to the Uoper Valley of the Irrawaddy, 
foreign powers and this could not fail at some future time to 
disturb the lanouility of British Burma, as also to engender 
complications extending beyond the British. 

While these matters were enaaaina the attention of the 
Indian Government, the town of Bhamo. situated aoout 200 
miles north of Mandaky and the centre of trade with V/estern 
China, svas captured by Chinese marauders.* However, it meant 
the slranaulation of the trade between Rangoon and Bhamo 
nnti] the country around the latter town w-as once more in a 
settled state. 

The Government of India had been tafcina full co~mzar.ee 
of al! these matters relating: to the social, eccnomic, political 
administrative, diplomatic, military and foreign policies of the 
Court of Ava, They were particularly aware of the 7 >ossib]e 
conseiiuences. which the conclusion of the Franco-Burmese 
Treaty of 15th Jarruaiy 1885 produced in the political situ- 
ation:' and they could nor but be apprehensive of the presence 
of M. Hass, as Consul of France, at Mandalay who was lihely 
to increase their difnculties in dealing with the Court of Asn. 
Hence they were of the opinion that something should be done 
to restore British rnSuence at Mandalay. 

Thus the situation tvas confronted with many difUculties, 
the satisfactory soluiion of which v.-as far from easy.’ It was 
not considered desirable to insist upon the reception of a 
Eritish .^vgent at Mandalay. However, the Government of India 
were unable to recommend to the British Cabinet any spemfic 
course cf action. They could only watch the affairs of Asa 
with special 'care and anxiety', in the hope that, before long, 
some sat! sf actor;.’ solution of the difncults' might present itself. 

Before the arrival of M, Hass, the Counsu! of Francs at 


1- For. I>ec'.t. F.-ors., Sac. Ext. Mar, Tm 5, Conr. 205-214. 
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Mnndalay, a French Engineer, named M. Bonville'n, was 
reported to be negotiating for a lease of the whole of ruby 
mines at Magok and Kyatphyin for fifteen years, at an annual 
rental of three lakhs of rupees.* Mr. Hass, who arrived in 
Mandalay in hfay 1S85, and other French Agents were endea- 
vouring to establish for themselves a predominating influence 
in Ava, which might he utilised at some future time in joining 
hands with the French possessions on the Upper reaches of the 
Red River.* His immedi.atc efforts were towards the cstahlish- 
meni of a French bank, the running of a French flotilla on the 
Irravaddy, the working of the ruby mines and the opening out 
of a trade route from hfandalay through the Shan Stales to 
Upper Tonkin. His main idea w.ns to grant loans to the King, 
and to obtain industrial concessions, on the ground that, even 
if Britain should be ultimately driven to annex the country, 
actual concessions to French subjects would be respected * In 
pursuance of this policy he urged upon the Burmese King 
Thibaw the necessity of avoidin • any coMision with the British 
Government and also advised him to ask for a Resident, as 
otherwise he ran the great risk of having been forced upon to 
accept the terms he would not like.* It was the intention of 
the Burmese Government to pick up a quarrel with the British 
as soon as they were fully occupied with troubles elsewhere.* 
M. Haas explained the oulcomc of such a course to the Court 
of Ava and advised them to form .alliance with other European 
nations.* He pressed the Royal Gosernment to profit by the 
present attitudes of the Governiuent of India towards Ava 
in forming treaties with France, Italy and Germany, and to get 
each of these countries to proclaim Ava as a neutral territory.’ 
In pursuance of this astute advice, one of the ministers of 
the Royal Government, who spoke French fluently, was 
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nccortiinply dcspatcliL'd to Hurope dtirin” tiic second half of 
July 1885. Both London and Rangoon v/crc alarmed over 
the reported French advice to Mandalay to improve relations 
with Britain. 

M. Hass endeavoured to work upon the King also through 
the Buddhist Archhishop, who had frequent personal inter- 
views with Kins Thibaw, during which he discoursed on the 
advantages to be derived from a close and intimate allianec with 
France. LT. Hass offered to work with the Burmese Ministers 
in organising the finances and the general administration of the 
country. As a result he was successful in obtaining certain 
concessions. By tlic middle of July, terms had been arranged 
for the construction of a French railway in Upper Burma 
and the establishment of a bank in Ava, and the contracts 
were sent to Paris for formal completion by the French Govern 
ment. If finally ratified and carried out these arrangements 
would have given the French practically full control over the 
principal sources of revenue in Ava. 

However, tliere was yet time to take steps either at Paris 
or Mandalay to prevent the conclusion of the proposed 
arrangements.' and the discovery of the letter of I5lh January 
1885 from M. Jules Ferry to the Prime Minister of Ava, 
alarmed the Government of India and the British Cabinet to 
the “unfriendliness of France and the hostility of Ava”.- The 
Government of India recommended that the reception and 
proper treatment of a British Resident at Mandalay, to whose 
advice, in all matters of foreign policy, the Court of Ava should 
submit, ought to be insisted on; and that if those terms were 
refused, preferably pressure tactics should be adopted. But 
upto this time the Viceroy and his Council members were not 
in favour of the policy of annexation and it was desired that 
for this purpose pressure should preferably be exercised in 
Paris rather than in Mandalay.^ 
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One of the Chief induslxies in Upper Burma was the timber 
trade, and much capital invested in it by various Lower 
Burma Companies as well as by individuals. Their position 
and interests in Upper Burma were guarded by the influence 
of the British Government at the Court of Ava. and the rights 
conceded to them were in accordance with the treaties 
between the two Governments. In the summer of 1885, the 
actions of the Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation were 
called into question by the Burmese Government and an 
arbitrary fine’ of rupees twenty-three lakhs was imposed upon 
it for allegedly illegal extraction of teak logs from Burmese 
territory above Toongoo.* The imposition of this enormous 
fine was due to the desire of the Burmese Government to 
force British influence out of the country, and to substitute it 
by French influence. The fine was one that the Corporation 
could not pay and in default of immediate payment all their 
forest leases were to be cancelled and iheir property seized and 
confiscated by the Government.* Under existing circumstances 
the imposition of a fine which would expel large British in- 
fluences from Upper Burma, to make room for French influ- 
ence, had a grave political significance, so much so that the 
case was immediately taken up by the British Government.* 
Immediately after the matter had been reported by the 
Corporation to the Government of India, an intimation 
was given to the Burmese Court that the British Government 
insisted on British subjects receiving a fair trial, and requested 
that the order for the payment of the fine should be suspended 
until the matter had been fully and impartially investigated. 
Request was also made to appoint a judicial officer of experi- 
ence as arbitrator. In answer to this communication, the 


1. The hne was caTculiCed by the Hlutdaw, on the basis of the 
corporations o«n records of extractions, assuming that ail of 
the logs were fill] sized and dutiable at the established rale set 
in 1880. 
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court of Ava questioned the right of the Government of India 
to raise the subject, and refused point-blank to agree to an> 
arbitration or to suspend the fine.’ 

With the unanimous consent of his colleagues,- therefore, 
and the full approval of Lord Salisburj''s Cabinet, the Viceroy, 
Lord Dufferin. at once authorised the Chief Commissioner 
of Burma to despatch an ultimatum to King Thibaw, demand- 
ing acceptance of certain definite proposals for the settlement 
of existing disputes, and warning him that in the event of the 
proposals not being accepted the Government of India would 
take the matter into their own hands.^ 

The terms of this ultimatum, despatched on the 22nd 
October were 

1. The suitable reception of a Resident with full access to 
the King: 

2. The entire suspension of proceedings against the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation until the arrival 
of the Resident; 

3. The acceptance of a permanent Resident with a suita- 
ble guard for his protection, and 

4. They would, in future, regulate their external affairs 
in accordance with the advice of the Government of 
India, and grant proper facilities for the development 
of British trade with Western China, through Bhamo. 

The ultimatum was despatched by a special steamer, the 
“Ashley Eden”, to Mandalay, so as to reach there before the 
aOth October. If nothing untoward happened the steamer was 
to remain there till the 5th November in order to bring back 
the King’s reply. It was to leave Mandalay without fail on 
the 6th; and if it brought no satisfactory reply to Rangoon 
b\ the lOth, the British Government W’ould proceed to take 
such action as they deemed fit.^ 
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The reply to the ultimatum was duty received on the 9lh 
November containing a refusal or evasion of three terms. It 
declined to discuss with the British the case against the Corpo- 
ration, but it stated that the Corporation could putforth a 
petition relating to the fine imposed.’ It further said that 
“a British Resident, if stationed at the Burmese Court, would 
be permitted to come and go as in former times”.* As for 
externa! affairs, they intended to manage these for themselves 
intimating boldly that "friendly relations with Prance, Italy 
and other states have been, are being and will be maintained”.’ 
With regard to opening up of trade with Western China the 
reply stated that "Commerce will be assisted in conformity 
with., the customs of the country”'. Simultaneously, King 
Thibaw on 7th November issued a proclamation throughout 
his dominions, catling upon all his officials and subjects, to 
expel the British, who threatened war and intended to destroy 
the religion and national emtoms of the Burmese. The pro- 
clamation further announced the King's intention of taking the 
field in person, for exterminating the British and annexing their 
territory.* 

On 10th November the Viceroy telegraphed to the Secre- 
tary of State, proposing to begin hostilities at once.* Next day 
the reply was received. "Please instruct General Prendergast 
to advance on Mandalay at once”.’ and the Third Burmese 
War broke out, 
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The Viceroy had given definite instructions to Major- 
General Trend ergast, , the Commander of the British armed 
forces in Burma, that “if the terms offered in that ultimatum' 
were refused or if the answer was evasive you must then hold 
yourself in readiness to advance on Mandalay... From the time 
that you enter the enemy’s territory, you will be vested with 
supreme political as well as military authority. . . You will 
understand that after you cross the frontier no offer of sub- 
misssion can be accepted, or can affect the movement of the 
troops. ..Mandalay must be occupied and Thibaw dethron- 
ed., .you should announce this definitely, to the Burmese autho- 
rities and population...’’.* On the basis of British intelligence 
reports, the Viceroy did not expect much resistance from the 
Burmese and preferred an “unopposed occupation of Manda- 
lay, if possible, than any number of victorious engagements in 
in the field.- He had desired that the immediate objects of 
the expedition were the occupation of Mandalay and the 
dethronement of King Thibaw and these should be attained 
“rather by display than the use of force.’’.® 

The expeditionary force arrived at Rangoon between the 
5th and II th November and immediately proceeded up the 
river to Thayetmyo. General Prendergast received his orders 
to advance on Mandalay on the 14th November, 1885, and 
hostilities began that day by the armed steamers Irrawaddy 
and Kathlene crossing the frontier engaging the Burmese near 
Myaungbinmau. 

The Burmese found themselves unable to resist the British, 
and hence an envoy from the King delivered the letter from 
the Burmese Prime Minister to General Prendergast. The 
letter pleaded that “the Burmese Government were under the 
impression that the former friendly relations would still prevail, 
and that His Majesty, the King of Burma, has now declared 
his will to concede all the other demands which were not at 
first allowed, because we had not sufficient time to bring them 
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undfr consideration”.' The letter concluded svith the 
submission that ‘‘we now desire that hostilities shall cease, 
and we trust that the English Covemmant will meet us, half 
way and enter into a treaty by which friendly intercourse may 
be resumed between the two great countries.* 

General Prendergast had instructions from Lord Dufferm 
that "Mandalay must be occuppied and Thibaw dethroned”.* 
Therefore, in reply to the above letter, the King was informed 
that "no armistic can at present be granted".* The reply also 
promised to spare King Thibaw’s life and to respect his 
family if he agrees to surrender himself, his army, and his capi- 
tal to British arms; and if the European residents at Mandalay 
are all found uninjured in person and property.* A reply to 
this was demanded before 4 A.M. on the following morning,* 
meanwhile the fleet continued to advance and was anchored 
near the village of Kyauktalon, about seven miles below Ava. 
As no answer was forthcoming the fleet moved on at day 
break, and orders were issued for the attack on Ava. About 
half past ten the Burmese were seen putting out with a flag of 
truce and brought a telegram from the King conceding 
unconditionally all the demands made on the previous day.’ 
But General Prendergast insisted that some 8000 troops within 
the Ava fort should be disarmed but, on refusal, the fleet 
continued its advance up the river and started shelling the 
fort. 

The British fleet reached Mandalay at 10 A M. on 28th 
November and proceeded towards the Fort from all the four 
roads ... known as A.B.C.D. Colonel E.B.SIaden, the Chief 
Political OfBccr with the expeditionary forces, proceeded with 
guides, ahead of the troops, to the Palace enclosure, and the 
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Prime Minister met him at the entrance of the enclosure and 
requested him to accompany him into the Kings presence.* 
Colonel Sladen entered the Hlutdaw or the Great Council 
Chamber and was shortly afterwards received by the King. 
Immediately King Thibaw surrendered himself and his king- 
dom, but he was asked to formally surrender to General 
Prendergast on the following day.= The following morning 
General Prendergast proceeded to the palace and formally 
received the surrender, and the King accompanied by his two 
Queens and the Queen Mother was escorted to the river by 
Brigadier-General Norman.^" At quarter past six, the King and 
his family were safely placed on board the steamer ‘Thooreah’. 
The ‘Thooreah’ left for Rangoon the next morning, escorted 
by two companies of the Liverpool Regiment, under Col. 
Le Masurier. The King was transferred from Rangoon to 
Ratnagiri Fort via Madras.* 

Thus, within three weeks of the declaration of war Mand- 
alay was occupied by^the British forces and the King dethroned* 
with a loss of only twenty one men on the British side.® 

On ist December Col. E E. Sladen issued a proclamation 
that the British had now captured the kingdom of Ava and 
King Thibaw had surrendered. The proclamation read “all 
people, great or small, will be left unmolested in the enjoyment 
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Bfitish Officers ... 4 

Native Officers ... 0 

British Soldiers 7 

Native Soldiers ... 10 


Total : 21 
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1886. For. Deptt. Sec. Progs , Aug. 1886, Cons. 262 and 263. 



of their privileges, provided they .remain quiet”.* The British 
proclamation was folloNsed by an announcement issued by the 
HIut-Daw, informing the people to surrender their arms at 
either of the 12 gates of tbc.cily, at the four gates of the palace 
enclosure, or at the several criminai court houses and police 
stations; and any person who disobeyed the proclamation was 
liable to be shot dead.* Thus the policy, adopted by 
the occupying army, was to shoot all persons found in 
possession of arras. Armed repression was cohpled with 
floggings and burning of villages wherever resistance was 
encountered.* But the new policy faced bitter resistance from 
the Burmese armed gangs. Now the village bands, instead 
of fighting each other as rival foragers, alongwith the dacoit* 
bands, expanded their size for launching attacl^s on the 
military posts.* Thus was initiated a spontaneous guerilla 
warfare of formidable dimensions and by ihe end of January 
1886, when Civil administration in Upper Burma collapsed, 
guerrillas became everywhere active, impetuous and daring.* 
Lord Randolph ChurchilL the Conservative Secretary of 
State for India, authorised Lord Duflerin to make oP announce- 
ment of the annexation of Upper Burma to Her Majesty’s 
dominions.* Lord DufTerin made a proclamation on Jauttary 1, 
1886 that “the territories formerly governed by Kit'S Thibaw 
will no longer be under his rule, but have become part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and will, during Her Majesty's pleasure, 
be administered by such officers as the Viceroy and Governor 
General of ludu may, from time to time, appoint**-' The 


1. The Third Burmese War. Diary of £vent>, IniclligrPCe Bianch, 
Coveroment or India, p aJ. 

2. The Third Burmese War, Diary o( Eseois, loielligei*^ 
Govermneat ot India, 18S$. pp, 44>4S. 

3. Despatch No. 103-A (Military} dated 16 July, I8S6. fm"' >•>« 
Viceroy 10 the Secretary of Slate, regarding etcnis 
operations in Upper Burma. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Great Britain. Purliamentary Debates. 3rd Set. Vol. 3dJ(Fcb.2J. 
ISS6). pp. 16UI62. 

7. For. Deptt Pr, gs , Sec. Eaicrnat. Jan. ISSS. Cons. 740- J2. 
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Secretary of State for India authorised the Viceroy to visit 
Burma in order to make an on the spot study of the 
problems.' 

Lord Dufferin arrived at Mandalay on Februarj' 12, 1886 
and the first important -work, he did, was to abolish Hlut- 
daw completely." On Februarj* 17, he announced that the 
control of Upper Burma would remain with the British.^' He 
ordered British officers to suppress dacoity and give effect to 
the proclamation of annexation. 

The annexation of Upper Burma to Her Majest 3 ’’s domin- 
ions produced vehement opposition in Parliament and was 
severely criticised b\' leading statesmen. It had preceded the 
advent of the Liberal Party Government of Mr. Gladstone 
onl)’ hy a few weeks and thus was taken as a Conservative 
Party adventure. The new Parliament was consulted only on 
the expenses of the Burmese war, and the question was whether 
these expenses should be charged to the Indian or British 
revenues. The conservatives generally supported the annexation 
and argued that there was no compelling reason why an 
action, taken on India’s initiative, should not be charged to 
Indian funds. On the other hand, the Liberals argued that it 
was not the Indians, but the British Chambers of Commerce 
at Rangoon, that favoured the annexation, that Paris had 
expressly disavowed any intention to dominate Burma, and 
that the fine on Bombay Burma Trading Corporation could 
have been settled by coinpromise. They denounced the 
annexation as “high-handed violence”. 

The methods possible for the re-establishment of order 
and government in Upper Burma, after the conquest, engaged 


1. For. Deptt. Progc, See. External, Jan. 1885, Cons . 6 17-522. 

2. The Viceroy nas authorised to afcolish Hlut-daw vide Secretary of 
State, Secret Despatch No. 34. dated 3 1st Decemter. 1885. 

Ainong the se\en or eight of the principal ministers of Thibatv’s 
Government only three were invited to become salaried advisers of 
the British, the were U Mlwa, U PO Si and Kinwun Minayi* 

Fcr. Deptt. Progs., Sec. Ext. Aug. 1886, Cons 229-260. 

3. Speech delivered by Lord Dalferin at Mandalay on 17th Feh. 
ISt 6, Speeches of the Maiquis ofDi-ffcrin and Ava (1888), p. 132. 
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serious attention of the British Government. About the 
future system of Government Ibui courses were open, which 
the Viceroy pleaded in his Minute/ which he sent to the 
Secretary of State after his return from Mandalay. The first 
was that of a buffer state. But the Viceroy held that “the 
kingdom of Upper Burma had neither the elasticity nor the 
ultimate power of resistencc, which a ‘buffer state’ ought to 
possess, and it would certainly prove an obstacle to force 
commercial intercourse, and its weakness might tempt the 
Chinese Government to assert over it in a serious manner 
The next alternative was that keeping Upper Burma as a 
protected state with a native dynasty and native officials under 
a British Resident, who should exercise control over internal 
and external affairs. But this was prejudicial to British 
interests, for, ‘the character of Burmese Princes with their 
lofty conceptions of superiority to ail created beings would 
have made it necessary to maintain such a ruler as puppet’, 
and a puppet King of the Burmese type would have proved a 
very expensive and troublesome fiction.* The only remaining 
alternative to annexation was to set up a son of late Nyaung 
Van Prince with British officers to administer the state in his 
name and on liis behalf, but this would have imposed all the 
trouble, anxiety and cost of British occupation.* Thus nothing 
but annexation was found to be the only alternative and Lord 
Dufferm pleaded strongly in favour of it.' Consequently 
-from 1st of March 1886 Upper Burma was incorporated m 
British India by command of Her Majesty, and, with the 


1. Minute of the Viceroy daiej 17th Feb, IS96, forwarded to the 
Secretary of State on Ibib March, IS86. For. Depii, Progs., 
Secret Ext., Aug. 188$, Cons. 202-263. 

2. Ibid 

3. Minute of the Viceroy, op cii. 

. 4. Ibid. 

5. He wrote “1 am convinced that annexation, pure and simple, and 
direct admioistration of the province by British officers, offers the 
best prospect of tecuring the peace and prosperity of Upper 
Burma, and to our own imperial and commcrcuil interests'*. 
Minute of the Viceroy dated I7th Feb. 1886. op cit. 
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exception of the Shan Stales, was constituted a scheduled 
district under Statute XXXII, Victoria, Cap. 3. 

The Secretary of State, vide his secret despatch,* had 
authorised the Viceroy large discretion as to the precise 
methods to be adopted for reorganising the Government 
of Upper Burma.- It had expressed a hope that it might be 
possible to introduce a simple form of Government utilizing, 
in the management of local affairs, the native agencies available 
at Mandalay and elsewhere to the utmost extent.^ On the 
visit of the Viceroy to Burma, a meeting of high officials was 
called and was attended by the Comraander-in-Chief Sir 
Frederick Roberts, the Chief Commissioner of Burma, the 
Secretaries to the Government of India in the Home and 
Foreign Departments, and Mr. Jacob, an officer of the 
Accounts Department, Government of India, to discuss the 
proposals made by Sir Charles Bernard. The deliberations of 
this meeting had resulted in a proposal that Upper Burma 
should be declared a part of British India. It was decided that 
for the present Upper Burma should be administered by the 
Chief Commissioner in direct communication with the officers 
incharge of districts. As the establishment of martial law, in 
the newly acquired territories, was repugnant to the feelings 
of the Government of India, it was decided that the admini- 
stration of Criminal justice should be as simple as possible, 
and that the work of the Civil Courts should be done by the 
native revenue staff. Thus after a thorough study of the con- 
ditions then prevailing in Burma, Lord Dufferin sent a detailed 
Minute* to the Secretary of State which contained exhaustive 
proposals for the future administration of Upper Burma. The 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 
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Secret Despatch No. 34, dated 3!st D^c 
Progs., Sec. Ext , Aug. 1 886, Cons. 261 . 


1885. 


For. Deplt. 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 

The conclusions at which Lord Dufferin had arrived regarding 
the condition and future administration of the country were 
cmbooicd in his minute of 17th Feb. 1886 and forwarded lo the 
Secretary of State on March 16, 1886 vide Despatch No. 50 

Sec. Ext Aug. 1886, Cons. 
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Upper Burma Laws Act, to which the assent of the Governor 
General was given on 24th September 1886, came Into force 
on 29lh November 1886. The Act declared the province of 
Burma to consist of two parts to be called Upper Burma and 
Lower Burma, the former being the territories formerly gove- 
rned by King Thibaw and the latter the territories formerly 
known as British Burma. 

In a series of precise measures, which were taken for civil 
administration and defence to ensure order and security at 
home, judicial arrangements were very important. Although 
dacoity continued in certain districts, yet sufficient progress 
had been made to justify the substitution of a more settled 
law and procedure for the provisional instructions to Civil 
officers. In 1886 the Upper Burma Criminal and Civil 
Justice Regulations were framed by the Government of India 
for the administration of justice in Upper Burma. It regulated 
the functions of a High Court and other Lower Courts. The 
powers of the Magistrates of all classes were enhanced and the 
procedure for trial was generally much simplihed. The 
District Magistrate could take cognisance of any offence as a 
Court of original jurisdiction, even though the accused person 
was not committed to him by a Magistrate and could conduct 
the trial without aid of accessors. The Upper Burma Civil 
Justice Regulation, beyond the limits of the town of Mandalay, 
provided five grades of courts viz. the Courts of the Judicial 
Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, Sub Divisional Officer, 
Township Officer and Circle Officer. For the town of Manda- 
lay the Regulation provided the establishment of a Civil 
Court to be called the Civil Court of Mandalay with two 
judges. The procedure to be observed in the Civil Court of 
Mandalay and in the Court of the Judicial Commissioner was 
prescribed in the Code of Civil Procedure, while that to be 
followed in all other courts in Upper Burma was the procedure 
prescribed in the simpler rules of the Regulation. 

Bands of dacoits, mostly disbanded soldiers bad infested 
the districts and gang robbery was rife from one end of the 
country to the other, and it was further stimulated by the 
disbandment of his army, and the confusion and disturbance 
which the war and the sudden change of Government 
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had entailed.' Therefore the Police arrangements were 
undertaken to ensure order and security in Upper Burma 
particularly to supress dacoity’, the traditional weakness of 
the Burmese people.- After annexation, the country was 
held by troops who garrisoned 150 posts.-’’ The general 
principles, adopted in allocating the force, were that no 
military post was held by less than 25 men but the most 
important and central posts were occupied by fairly strong 
bodies of military police. The business of the military 
police was especially the maintenance of law and order and 
suppression of dacoity.’ Intermediate stations, between the 
militarj' posts, were established, which were to be held by 
Civil Police, who were locally recruited. Each battalion of 
military police was given a Commandant. For the Civil 
Police, a District Superintendent of Police, two Assistant 
Superintendents and three or four Inspectors were assigned 
to each district.’’ 

By June 1886, Upper Burma and much of Lower Burma 
convulsed in a passion of insurrection. Local leaders usually 
struck out for themselves in uncoordinated fashion. Dacoits 
had already been joined by military levies, freebooters were 
able to pose as patriots.'’ Friendly villages were protected, 
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For. Depu Prog,., Secret Ext., July 1886, Cona. 796-797. 

Burma, Police Department Report ol the Police Admn., for 1889, 
pp. 2-3. 

By the middle of 1887 the strength of the Indian Military Police 
was raised to 12,000 men of whom a large leave were native 
soldiers. They were divided into 18 Battalions of various sizes, 
one for each district By 1888 the number was raised to 17,000. 
For. Deptt. Progr., Sec. Ext., July 1886, Cons. 229-231. 
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General in Sept. 1888. 
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1886, For. Deptt. Progs., Sect. Ext. B., 
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and those, who dared to aid the British, were subjected to 
systematic intimidation and violence.* These disturbances 
necessitated the despatch to Burma of considerable reinforce* 
ments as a result of which, by March 1887, the situation 
had gradually improved and was under control. 

The greatest difficulty, experienced in creating a stable 
system of administration in Burma, was the extent to which 
the system of village communities had sutTered disintegration. 
It was, therefore, resolved to restore the system to its 
pristine vigour. This was the main object aimed at in the 
Upper Burma village Regulation (XIV of 1887) although it 
was hoped that the police administration might be 
strengthened. 

Thus, from the foregoing discussion, it is clear that the 
troubled state of affairs in Upper Burma as well as a caution 
against the increasing French activities called upon Lord 
DufTerin to take decisive steps. Lord DulTerin believed that 
France and China will not intervene and King Thibaw was 
incapable of resistance. Although for the troubles in Upper 
Burma, the Conservatives at Home were inclined to demand 
explanations from the French and not from the Burmese 
King, yet they had left the decision on DufTerin. DufTerin 
immediately decided for intervention and, afier a successful 
military expedition, pleaded for annexation, and Upper Burma, 
a kingdom larger in size than England, was annexed. To 
Lord DufTerin, it was a masterstokc of his calculated approach, 
the most important achievement of his Indian Viceroyalty; 
and which satisfied both the Conservatives at Home the 
Liberals, who had asoired for it. 


J. Burma, Police Departiiie,»t Report of the Police Administration 
for 1889.PP 2-3. 
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SOME MEASURES TO CONSOLIDATE 
THE IMPERIAL GAINS 


In Indian affairs, an important issue, which Lord Dufferin 
had to deal with immediately after he took over the reigns of 
Indian administration from Lord Ripon, was the pending 
Bengal Tenancy Bill. He was, however, unusually familiar with 
almost all the issues raised by the Bengal Tennacy Bill. He 
had been Under Secretary of State at the time when Lord 
LauTence, had set on foot a famous discussion, in which all 
the highest authorities in India hosvever, and at the 
India Office had taken different sides. Lord Dufferin had, 
taken constant interest in the agrarian discussions and had 
often presided over the debates of the India Council Chamber 
‘with weight and undeniable authority’.’ Thus he had a better 
training at the India Office to deal with the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill within a few months after his arrival in India.* 

The necessity for legislation had indeed been apparent 
ever since the occurence in 1873 of the serious agrarian dis- 
turbances in Pabna.- The Bihar famine of the following year 
had di%'erted the attention of the Government to some more 
pressing duties, but the report of the Famine Commission had 
hardly dealt strongly with the necessity of placing the relations 


T. Lyall, The Life of the Marq'Jis of DtrfTcrin and Ava. 1S05. p 364. 

2. Ibid, 

3. Government of India, Legislative Deptt. Progs., No. 11. 1.etter 
No. 6, dated 21st March 1882, from the Government of India to 
the Secretary of Stale for India— Papers relating to the Bengal 
Tenancy Act (1835). 
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of land lordand tenant in Bengal upon a conciliatory basis.^ 
The agrarian disputes Act of 1876 had been passed as tempo- 
rary measure to meet emergencies like those of 1873, pending 
a detailed consideration of the whole question.* A Bill deal- 
ing with the principles upon which rents should be fixed was 
prepared in 1876, but was not further proceeded with and 
in 1878 the Government of Bengal had proposed a measure 
intended to provide only for a more speedy realization of 
arrears of rent.* This Bill was introduced into the Bengal 


1. Government of India, Legislative Deplt. Progs., No- 2S7, (Bengal 
Tenancy Act (18SS), Office Memo, from Hie Revenue and Agricul- 
ture Deptt. No. 499 R. dated 2Sth July. ISS4 ; Proceeding No. 27S. 
letter from the Govt, of Bengal. No. 1905 TR dated 151b Sept. 
1884 ; Speech of Maharaja of Durbhanga in the Council of the 
Governor General of India on I2ih March 1883 (Bengal Tenancy 
Act (1835) Progs., page 262). 

2. Government of India, Legislative Deptt. Progs., No. 33. (Bengal 
Tenancy Act 1885). Speech of Mr>C.P. llberl. Law Member of 
the Viceroy's Council, on 2 March. 1883. in the Lrglslatlve 
Council of the Governor General of India. The Act though 
providing rules for the determinslioo of the rent rates, was merely 
a measure of procedure intended to meet emergencies like those 
of 1873 and did not introduce any general change in the law of 
enhancement. It was only to be brought into operation if it 
appeared (hat a serious bispuie existed in any tract of country in 
respect of the adjustment of rents or to arrears of rent; and it 
was to be raised in the statute book for more than three years. 
As a matter of fact it had expired without beingenforced on any 
occasion. Govt, of India. Legislative Deptt. ProredingsNo.il. 
Letter No. 6R dated 21 March 1882 from (he Govt, oflndia to 
the Seeret.sry of Slate for India. Papers relating to the Bengal 
Tenancy Act (1885), p. 9. 

3. Ibid , Govt, of India, Legislative Deptt. Progs., No. 102 (Bengal 
Tenancy Act 1885), Letter from the Government of Bengsl, No. 
973 TR dated 27 Sept., 1883. 

It so happened that in January 1877 Sir Richard Temple, shortly 
before he made over charge of the Lt Governorship of Bengal to 
his sucees<or, proposed that the amendment of (hr substantive 
rent law should be deferred, and that only so much of the Bill of 
1876 at provided for the better realization of undisputed arrears 
of rent should be immediately proceeded with. Sir Ashley Eden 
ICtwird onpogritf) 
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Council, but it was found impracticable to confine it to the 
limited object indicated by its original title.^ The Select 
Committee on the Bill had recommended that the whole 
question of revision of the rent law should be taken imhand, 
and in April 1879 the Government of India had sanctioned the 
appointment of a Commission to prepare a digest of the exis- 
ting law and to draw up a consolidated enactment. Proposals 
which had been separately made for amending the rent law in 
Bihar were also referred to the Commission for consideration.’ 

The Rent Commission had submitted to the Government 
of India the report and the draft Bill, in July 1880, which the 
Government of India forwarded to the Secretary of State with 
the views of the Governor General in Council. The Rent Com- 
mission had recommended the existing rule by which occup- 
ancy right was acquired by twelve years continuous possession.® 
The Government of Sir Ashley Eden had recommended' that 
the occupancy right should be enjoyed by all resident raiyats. 
But Government of India had proposed to take the classifica- 
tion of lands instead of the status of the tenant as the basis on 
which the recognition of the occupancy right should be effect- 


(Contd from page 143} 

had adopted this 'nggesiti n and in r-'Q'ies’ing sanction to intro- 
di’ce a Bill for the ab.jve purp.>se 'nto the Benc.nl Legislative 
ro'ircil. had observed that under the prescut pro edurelhe 
recover}- or rent bv leg il process, even when the arrear is not 
_ disputed, is so tedious and costly as practxally in many cases to 
involve a denial of justice. Ibid. Papers relating to the Bengal 
Tenancy Act (1885). p. 10. 

1. Government of India, Legislative Deptt. Progs No. 33, (Bengal 
Tenancy Act 8S5). Speech of Mr. C P. Ilberton 2 March 1883 
in the Legislative Council of the Governor General of India. 

2. Ihid- 

3. Government of India. Legislative Deptt- Prog:., No. H. Enclo- 
sures of the Rent Law Commission. (Brngal Tenanev Act IBS', 
p. 39). 
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ed and to attach the right to all raiyati Iands> The 
difference in approach that prevailed between the Government 
of India and the Home Government ended when the former 
prepared a revised draft of the Bill on the lines suggested by the 
latter.* The Bill faced strong criticism from official and 
non-official members and, in September 1884, it was referred 
to the Government of India with the view of the 
Government of Bengal.* Sir Rivers Thompson, the Lt. Go- 
vernor of Bengal, strongly advocated his views in the despatch 
and had proposed to allow the free transfer of occupancy hold- 
ings of Bengal giving the landlord, however, a veto in the 
case of a transfer to a person who was actively engaged in agri- 
culture. He favoured to leave such transfers in Bihar to be 
regulated by custom, to omit the clauses of the Bill, which 
gave the landlord a right of pre-emption, to abandon the pro- 
visions for enhancement on the grounds of the prevailing rate, 
or of the increased productive powers of the land, to provide 
that tables of rates should b« prepared only on the application 
of the parties; and to provide for a cadastral survey and the 
preparation of a record of rights.* The Select Committee re- 
sumed its sittings in November 1884 and submitted its final 


1. We should lake every precaution in our power to prevent the 
esiioction oflbe occupancy right by disturbance of possession ; 
and we apprehend that in course of lime individual ryots might 
become unable to prove their rights under the operation of the 
Lt. Covernor’a proposal. Govt, of India, Legislative Oeptt. 
Progs., No. II, Letter No. 6R dated 21 May 1S82 from the Govt, 
of India to the Secretary of Slate for India ; Bengal Tenancy Act 
(1835) Papers, p. 22. 

2. Government of India, Legislative Deptt Frogs., No. 32, Letter 
No. 1 (Revenue) dated India Office London, 15 Dec. 1882 from 
the Secretary of Stale for India totbe Viceroy oflndia. Bengal 
Tenancy Act (1885) Papers, p. tl8. 

3. Government of India, Legislative Deptt. Progs., No. 278, No- 
1906TR dated IS Sept., 1884 ftooi the Government ofBeogal to 
the OovernmenC of India. Bengal Tenancy Act (1885), Papers, 
p. 300. 

4. Ibid. Dutferin to Kimberley, 23 Dec. 1834, Dufferin Papers 
(Microfilm), Reel Sid, 
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in January 1885, which was accompanied by minutes of dis- 
sent by several members.^ 

In February 1885, Sir Stuart Bayley, the Finance Member, 
brought forward the Bill in the Council.- In the Council it 
was argued that the Bill should be republished before being 
proceeded with but this was rejected by a large majority in 
the exhaustive debate which had discussed the principles of the 
Bill.^ The Council then proceeded to discuss the clauses of 
the Bill. More than 200 amendments covering different as- 
pects of the Bill, were placed upon the notice paper but many 
of these were formally withdrawn or tacitly dropped."' During 
the discussion, while resisting those amendments which sub- 
verted or weakened the principles which the Bill was intended 
to establish, the Government of Bengal endeavoured to stren- 
gthen the position of the occupancy raiyat by extending the 
right to the pargana instead of confining it to the village, to 
modify the rule of enhancement on the ground of the prevail- 
ing rate and to give to the non-occupancy raiyat the security 
of a five years’ initial base.® These amendments were not 


1. Government of India, Legislative Depit. Progs., No. 463 to 468. 
Bengal Tenancy Act (1885) Papers, p. 330 to 341. Dufferin to 
Kimber/ey, 23 Dec., 1884, 6 Jan. 1885. Dufferin Papers (Micro- 
film), Reel 516. 

2. Government of India, Legislative Deptt. Progs., No. 469, Appen- 
dices A 73 to A 78, Bengal Tenancy Act (1885) Papers, p. 343. 

3. Abstract of proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council dated 
13 Feb. 1885, at which a further Report of the Select Committee 
was presented (Appendix A 80) Bengal Tenancy Act (1885) 
Papers, P. 354. Dufferin to Kimberley, 3 and 13 Feb. 1885, Dufferin 
Papers, (Microfilm), Reel 516 

4. Government of India, Legislative Deptt. Progs., No, 471 to 533, 
Bengal Tenancy Act (188 ). 

Kimberley to Dufferin, 20 Feb. and Dufferin to Kimberley to 
533. BengolTenoncy Act (1885). Kimbirley to Dufferin. 20 Feb. 
17 March 1885, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm), Reel 516. Dufferin to 
Kimberley, 17 March 1885, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm) Reel 516. 

5. Abstract of the proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council 
dated the 4 March 1885 (Appendix ASO), Govt, of India, Legis- 
lative Deptt. Progs-, No. 515. Bengal Tenancy Act (1885) Papers. 
Dufferin to Kimberley 2 March 1885. Dufferin Papers (Microfilm), 
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accepted by the Council but the Government of Bengal 
was successful to secure a limitation upon the enhancement 
of an occupancy raiyat's rent by private contract.* Thus the 
Bill was passed by the Council on Illh March, received the 
assent of the Govcrnor*GcneraI on I4lh March and became law 
as Act VIII of 1885.* 

The Act was definitely an improved measure in comparison 
to the Bill introduced in the Council two years before. The 
question had engaged the attention of the Government and 
the public for more than ten years and the Select Committee 
v^hlch had included tnembets holding the most diverse views 
held no less than sixty four meetings, and had before it several 
hundreds of reports, opinions and memorials. The result was 
that the Dill, as finally passed by the Council, was in some 
respects a compromise, and if it was less thorough and complete, 
was certainly a more practical and workable law than the draft 
which was originally laid before the Council. Some of the 
important features of (he Act, which had earlier been subject 
to sharp criticism and by which the Act dilTered from the 
original Bill, were that the settled raiyat acquired by the origi* 
nal Bill an occupancy right in whole of his land held by him 
the village or estate, but the Act limited this to land in the 
same village; the occupancy raiyat was empowered to transfer 
his holding subject to a right of pre-emption by the landlord 
at a price to be fixed by tbe civil court, but in the act the 
pre-emption clauses were struck out and ihe power of transfer 
was left to be regulated by local custom; the rent of an occu- 
pancy raiyat could not be enhanced, under the Bill, to an 


]. Abstr*ct ofProceedinssof tbeimpert.il Legislative Council dated 
5 March I88J, (Appendix A9I) Oovernmenlor India, Legislative 
Deptt. Progs., No. 322, Bengal Tenancy Act (1885) Paper*. 

Also Abstract of the proceedings of the Imperial Legislative 
Council dated 9 March 1883, Ibid, No. 537. 

2. Government of India. Legislative Deptt. Progs., No. SS4, 
(Appendix A 96). Bengal Tenancy Act (1883) Papers. Tbe Act 
came into force on 1st Nov. 1883, except the chapters relating to 
distract and deposit of rent, the operation of which was postponed 
to 1st Feb. 1886, to enable the High Court to frame necessary 
rules. 
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amount exceeding one fifth of the gross produce, but no such 
limitation found a place in the Act.^ 

A close examination of the events leading to the passing of 
the Act and the provisions of the Act makes it obvious that 
the Act had three main objects in view. Firstly, it had given 
the settled raiyat the same security in his holdings as he en- 
joyed under the old customary law. Secondly, it had ensured 
the landlord a fair share of the increased value of the produce 
of the soil, and thirdly, it had laid down rules by which all 
disputed questions between landlord and tenant could be re- 
duced to simple issues and decided upon equitable principles. 
The first object was evident from the clause which threw upon 
the landlord the onus of disproving the raiyat’s claim to a right 
of occupancy. The second might be explained by the section 
relating to price lists which relieved the zemindar of the 
trouble of showing that the value of the produce had increas- 
ed;- and the third objective pervaded the whole of the Act and 
was especially conspicuous in the valuable section, which had 
authorised an application to determine the incidents of a 
tenancy. The maintenance of the principles of the Act was 
further safe-guarded by a section which had restricted the power 
of entering into contracts in contravention of its fundamental 
provisions." The ‘real benefits’ of such a measure, as the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, ‘were to be looked for not in the number of 
cases, in which application could be made to the courts to en- 
force its provisions, but in the peaceful acceptance by all 
‘classes of the principles enshrined in it, that the landlord was 
to be secured in the enjoyment of his fair rent and that the 
tenant was to be maintained in the possession of his rightful . 
holding.® 

, _A second measure of the same kind was passed later in 
Lord DufTerin’s Viceroyalty. This was the Bill to consolidate 


1. Dufferinto Kimberley, 17 March 1885, Dufferin Papers (Micro- 
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and amend (he law relating to rent in Oudh. In 1882 the 
Government of India directed an enquiry to be made into the 
conditions of the tenants in Oudh and on the basis of the 
report, that was submitted, a scheme proposed by Sir Alfred 
Lyall the Lt. Governor of Oudh, for protecting tenants from 
the ‘capricious eviction’ was proposed to the Secretary of 
State vide Lord Ripon’s despatch of June 1884, which ruled 
that “the interests of agriculture call for the amendment of 
the Rent Law which in the unanimous opinion of the district 
officers should give to cultivators greater security of tenure 
including protection from arbitrary eviction.’’* But the Secre- 
tary of State in his despatch of 13th November 1884 did not 
approve of proposals made by Lord Ripon.* Lord Ripon in 
a minute* again stressed over the proposals of Sir Alfred 
Lyall and impressed upon (he Government of India that Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s proposals should be accepted, and even desired 
a ‘telegraphic approval’.* The Secretary of State, however, 


1 , Ooveromeat of lodia, Lealslalive Deptt. Frost., K.W., Noteoo 
Oudb Teoaocy Cate by E.CB. dated 7£tb Juoe IS85, Oudb Rect 
Act Paper*. 

i, “Tbcproposals submittfd appear tome to go Ji/st far eoougb to 
disturb tbe laiodt of the populaiioo at large, aod not far enough 
to establisb land tenure ooanew and firm bati**... "1 am there- 
fore constrained upon ail these considerations to refuse my assent 
to the proposals of your Eacellencey's Government on the grouod 
that they will produce grave disconieofnent among (be land 
owners, that they will give occasions for plausible imputations on 
the good faith of Her Majesty’s Government, that the benefits 
of the peasantry anticipated from them are problematical, and 
that their economic advantages arcdoubful”. Despatch No. 103 
(Revenue) dated I3th November, 1884 from the Secretary of State 
to the Govt, of India. Govt, of India, Legislative Depit. Frogs., 
No. 212, Ouda Tenancy Act (1886) Papers. 

3. Governmentoflndia, Legislative Deptt. Progs,, No. 216, Minute 
by tbe Viceroy and Cioveriior General of India, dated 12tb 
December 1884, Oudh Rent Act (1886) Papers 

4. Government of India, Legislative Deptt. Frogs., No.2|g,(Oudb 
Rent Act 18S6 Papers), Letter No.i 14 dated 22 Sept. 1885 from 
tbeCovt. of India to the Secy of Slate for India. 
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approved the proposals'- and desired the Viceroy to take imme- 
diate steps to give effect to the proposals of Sir Alfred Lyall, 
the Lieutenant Govemor.- 

The approval of the Secretary' of State having been received, 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
prepared a draft Bill and submitted it to the Government of 
India for approval.- The object of the Bill was to secure 
for the tenants in Oudh some protection against arbitrary' 
eviction from their holdings and enhancement of their rents, 
and to place on a clear footing their right to make improve- 
ment in their holdings and to receive compensation for such 
improvements.'' 

The Bill was introduced into the Council of the Governor 
General on 29th January 1 886. The Hon. Mr. Quinton, while 
justifying the necessity for such a legislation, remarked that 
“the lion, though not yet upon us, is creeping nearer, and it 
behoves us to awake and drive it off before it is too late”.® 
The Bill reached this stage after the labour of three years of 
investigation, correspondence and discussion with those 
concerned, including the taluqdars, who had often emphasised 
that, under the drcumstances, some amendment of the 
existing law in the direction of the draft Bill v^as expedient, 
necessary and inevitable." 


1. Governesnt of India, Legislative Depit. Progs., No. 219, (Oudb 
Rent Act 1886 Papers) Telegram dated 1st Dec. 1883, from the 
Secy, of Stat for India, to the 'Viceroy, Caicnita, 

2. Government of India Legislative Dertt. Progs , No. 220, (Oodh 
Rent Act 1885 Papers). Letter No. 107 ^Revenue) dated 3rd 
December I8S5 from the Secy, of State to the Govt of India. 

3. Government of India, Legislative Deptt- Progs , No. 221, (Oudh 
P,entActl8;6 Papers), Letter No. 177, dated 15 Jan,, 1886 from 
the Govt, of the N.'W.P. to the Govt, of India, Appendix A 29. 

4. Ibid- Under the Oudh Rent Act 1:85 it stood absolntely unpro- 
tected against enhancement and eviction. Every field in a tenant's 
holding conld be shifted on the close of each year at the will of 
bis landlord and there was no limit to the rise of rents. 

5. Government of India, Legislative Deptt. Progs., No. 225, (Oadh 
Rent Act 1885 Papers), Abstract cf the Progs., of the Connell of 
the Governor-General of India, dated 29 January, 1Z36. 

6. Ibid, Also Proceedings No. 241-253. Oedh Rent Act (188^ Papers. 
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The Bill was then referred to the Select Committee and 
after the Select Committee had submitted its report* the Bill 
entered its second stage.* It was subject to a comprehensive 
discussion in the Legislative Council and Quinton, Ilbert and 
Colvin supported the measure.* Lord DufTerin himself 
appreciated the goodwill of the advocates of the measure and 
remarked ‘T have never taken part in any controversy affecting 
such various and momentous interests in which so laudable a 
spirit of conciliation had been exhibited”,* The Bill was 
passed and it became the Act XXII of 1886.* 

The Act, intended to consolidate and amend the law relat- 
ing to rent in Oudh, matnlained the provisions of the former 
act 18 of 1868 in so far as they related to the tenants having 
a right of occupancy in Oudh, but it materially altered the 
provisions of that Act in so far as they affected more than a 
million tenants-at'Will. It also made the tenants-at-will 
responsible to make improvements on their holdings, and 
entitled them to receive compensation for any subsisting 
improvements which they had made within thirty years 
preceding their ejectment, altough the poor means of tenants 
in general could hardly enable them to use agricultural 
appliances and machinery or to make large embankments or 
drains which required a considerable outlay of money at the 
outset. Besides, it declared every such tenant to be entitled 
to retiain his holding for a period of seven years from the date 
of his rent being settled in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act. The zemindars of Oudh complained that the 
Government had ' nowhere lost sight of its own interests nor 


]. Proceedings No. 262 (Vide Appendix A-3S). 

2. Proceedings No. 263 (Vide Appendix A-36). 

3. Qovernment of India, Legislative Deptt. Frogs., Nos. 267*272 
(Oudh Rent Act 1886) Papers. Abstract of the proceedings of 
the Legislative Council of the Governor General dated 30 Septem- 
ber 1886. 

4. Ibid. 

5 . Government of India, Legislative Deptt. Progs, No. 269, (Oudh 
Rent Act (1886) Papers). 
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rough-shod over 

Zemindars - and resented the attitude of the Government for 
a\ing tempted a few taluqdars to support the BilP which 

4 all include the overall interests of the land owners 

Act of 1856 aSfded R the 
Act of 1856 afforded such protection to the tenants as to 

^i!'^ ^ reasonable prospect of enjoying the fruits of 

their labour. sUmulate their industrs- and promote the prosperity 

of the majority dependent on the cultivation of the soiFand 

strengthened the hands of the weaker party in all dealings 

respecting the occupation of the land in Oudh 

. Another imprortant measure, relating to land reforms, was 

the Punjab Tenancy Act passed in the vear 1887 

The revision of the l^d Revenue law. which had been 

Mdertaken earlier to give effect to the revenue poliev urged 

by the Famine Commission and approved by the Gove'rnment 

of India, had entailed the necessity of reconsidering the Land 

tenancy law. pi^cularly those portions which delated to 

adjusment and the recovery of rent. The question wh.VR 

arose between the landlord and the tenant was mainly one S 

Dtle. Different parts of the province had come undeJ settl^ 

m... b..w=e. 1852 ..d 1862 d„d dearly .ie Xt 

land under culiivauon was then entered as held either in 

propnetary' right or on occupancy tenure In .Lr. ■ ■ 

mies ofPdtiaI.„d Bikaner, fro™ .here „„„ oTJLXew 

tenants came, there was no Umit to rent either nr nnv. ^ 

of eeicdorr. Under .he Prrajab Tel"y Acr.lre SXJ 

expected to be protected in their occupanev of the lanrf ^ 4 , .S 

they had earlier broken up from waste, bu't had no leg^ right 


I. 


Govcmtnenl of India, Leri'IalH-e d 

RemA«(lgS6) Papera. Objections ,o ihe 
by the Zemindars of Oudh (without date) ° ^ ^ 

Ibid. 

Government of India, Legislative D-mt Prn« v- 
Rent Act (1856) Papers. PeUtioa datel I'sth s-W f ’ f 
zemindars of all the districts of OurO, t 
and Govemor General of Indial 
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to this protection. The landlords, however, feared that the 
occupancy right might be conferred upon them, similar to 
those, rights which were prartically conferred upon their 
tenants between 1852 and 1862. The result of this conflict of 
interest was, that in the six years ending in October 1880, 
notices of ejectment were served on the tenants of some 64SOO 
acres, or one sixth of the land held by tenants without a right 
of occupancy. 

These circumstances were reported to the Government of 
India, but the Government of India were not disposed to 
accept the opinion that the evils brought to light afforded a 
suffleient case for legislation.^ However, after a considerable 
correspondence between the Punjab Government and the 
Government of India it was decided that legislation should 
proceed. The Financial Commissioner was accordingly 
asked to submit a revised Draft Bill. A number of opinions 
were collected and considered by a Committee of Officers 
appointed by the Lt. Governor. The Committee unanimously 
ruled that, in the changed circumstances it was so badly 
arranged and Inaccurately drafted and held that advantage 
should be taken of the opportunity to place it on the subject 
before the people and the courts and officers who would 
have to administer it.* The Committee therefore revised, 
rearranged and re>submitted the Financial Commissioner's 
draft of April 1883 which repealed the Act of 1868.* 


1. Puojab Governmeol Leller No. 112$ dated 24th Oct. JS8I. Press., 

No. 128 (Punjab Tenancy Act (1887) Papers). 

2. Government of India, Legislative Deptt. progs,. No. 728, (Puojab 

Tenancy Act (1887) Papers). 

3. Briefly the main features of the Bill were— 

(a) Original settlers were placed in as good a position with 
reference to occupancy tight as their successors (Section 4) ; 

(b) The existing scale fixed for the enhancement and reduction 
of the rents of occupant tenants had been adjusted with 
reference to the land revenue demand (Sections 15 and 16). 

(c) Power had been restored to settlement officers to fix the 
rents of occupancy tenants at the lime of the assessment of 
land levenue (Section 10) ; and 


{Contd onpagelSf) 
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The intention of the Government was to d.-part from the 
leading principles of Act XXVIII of 1868 ‘a measure which, 
whatever its defects of form, may be described as a judicious 
compromise between coflicting interests of great magnitude.’ 
The principal modifications were those which had been 
necessitated by the practical difficulties. The Government of 
India forwarded to the Secretary of State a statement on the 
draft Bill and the correspondence with the Punjab Govern- 
ment on the subject.' The Bill was referred to the Select 
Committee- and, after the report of the Select Committee 
was received, the Bill entered its record stage. The Bill 
was again referred to the Select Committee and the 
Committee, after reconsideration, rearranged the provisions 
of the Bill relating to the operation of records of rights and 
agreements into a separate chapter at the end of the Bill.^ 
In rearranging those provisions the Committee had, in some 
respects, followed more closely the language of the Punjab 
Tenancy Act 1868, and recommended that the Bill be passed 
as amended. 

The Council of the Governor General met at Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla, and Colonel Wace put up before the Council 
the reports of the Select Committee for consideration.^ But 
after exhaustive discussion the Bill was passed into an Act 


{Contd. from page 153) 

(d) The provision for the payment of compensation on ejectment 
had been made been more liberal (Chapter VI) Govt, of 
India, Legislative Deptt. Progs., No. 131, Appendix A-26, 
(Punjab Tenancy Act (1887) Papers). 

1. Government of India, Legislative Depth Progs., No. 135, (Punjab 
Tenancy Act (1887) Papers), Letter No. 35 (R) dated 9th July 
1886 from the Govt, of India to the Secy, of State for India. 

2. Government of India, Legislative Deptt. Progs , No. 151, Appendix 
A-36 (Punjab Tenancy Act (1887) papers). 

3. Government of India, Legislative Deptt. progs.. No. 158, Appendix 
A-40, (Punjab Tenancy Act (1889) papers). 

4. Government of India, Legislative Deptt, progs.. No, 161, 
Appendix A-42, (Punjab Tenancy Act (1887) papers). 
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on 22nd September 1887.* A close examination of the 
papers relating to the Punjab Tenancy Act 1887 makes it 
evident that, unlike the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 and the 
Oudh Rent Act of 1886, this Bill did not rouse much opposi- 
tion among the landholders of the province. 

It is significant that land reforms and agrarian legislation 
in India had motivated the Imperialists by political 
considerations and had often neglected economic considera- 
tions like productivity. The British never exhibited the 
good will to legislate in the interests of economic planning, 
but in order to forestall political unrest. They had kept an 
even balance of difi'erent interest groups of society so as to 
protect the social base of the colonial rule, and they usually 
did not reveal these motives and always preferred to think 
in terms of social justice.* 

As discussed above, land reforms (and of them the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1885) were the important problems, which had 
engaged the attention of Lord DulTerin, soon after bis 
arrival in India; and is the proceedings of the land reform 
bills he had personally taken interest in the Council meetings. 
However, some of the administrative measures which drew 
the attention of the Government of India, and in which Lord 
Dufferin took active interest are discussed below in order to 
examine the British attitude with the rule of an experienced 
British diplomat in the sphere of internal administration of 
India. 

Soon after his arrival in India, Lord Dufferin was convinced 
on the need for constitutional reforms in the Legislative 
Councils.* He was of the opinion that popular support of 


1. Government of India, Legislative Deptt. Progs , No. 162, Appen- 
dix A-43, (Punjab Tenancy Act (IW7) Papers). 

2. DielmarRotbermUnd, Tbe Bengal Tenancy Act of I8S5 . Bengal 
Past and Present, Vol. LXXXVl. July.D<c. 1867. 

3. "Undoubtedly the most vital and important of the notions started 
by the reformers is the change they propose in the Legislative 
Councils, I confess that soon after my arrival in the 
occurred to me that improvement might be possible in this direc- 
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loyal and educated Indians could be utilised in these councils 
and was in favour of revising the constitution and powers of 
provincial Icgistativc councils.* Northbrook was also in 
favour of revision of the composition and functions of 
the Councils, and had often suggested the selection by 
municipalities of representatives who might in turn elect 
members to the legislative councils.- But Kimberley had 
been opposed to any constitutional reform and instead had 
favoured reforms in improving administrative clTicicncy.® 
When the Second Salisbury Ministry took over, Dufferin conti- 
nued to press his views to Lord Gross, the Secretary of State 
for India. He affirmed that reform of the legislative councils 
might end much of the agitations in the country. To Lord 
Dufferin the leaders of ‘a rather hysterical assembly’ were only 
as ‘poor’ individuals “sober and moderate”, and the Viceroy 
was able to meet most of them, and he had felt that the leaders 


{Contd. from page 1S5) 

tion... Amongst the natives I have met there are a considerable 
number who are both abic and sensible, and upon whose loyal 
cooperation one could undoubtedly rely. The part of their 
supporting the government would popularise many of its acts, 
which now have the appearance of being driven through the 
legislature by force ; and if they in their turn had a native party 
behind them, the Government of India would cease to stand up, 
as it docs now, an isolated rock in the middle of a tempestuous 
sea, around whose base the breakers dash themselves simultaneou- 
sly from all the four quarters of the heavens”. (Minute of Lord 
Dufferin dated 26 April 1886). 

1. “Now that we have educated these 'people, their desire to take a 
larger part in the management of their own affairs seems to me 
a legitimate and reasonable aspiration, and I think there should 
be enough statesmanship amongst us to continue the means of 
permitting them to do so without unduly compromising our 
Imperial Supermacy”. Dufferin to Kimberley, 26 April, 1886, 
Dufferin Papers (Microfilm), Reel 517. 

2. Northbrook to Dufferin, 30 July 1886, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm). 
Reel 525. 

3. Kimberley to Dufferin, 1! June, 1886, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm). 
Reel517. 
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were much satisfied with the justice and fairplay of official 
policies.* He suggested to Cross that it was not only the 
Bengalis but all educated Indians, inclusive of the Muslims, 
who wished to be more freely consulted in the administrative 
management of internal affairs,* “to authorise the Chief Muni* 
cipalities, Universities, Muslim associations and such other 
bodies to send up names, from which the Government of India 
could select a few for nomination, and it would not the least 
endanger the ascendancy of British justice and the efficiency of 
the administration”.* It would, according to him, rather 
weaken the associations organised by a more radical section of 
of the society.* In support of his view he had even attacked 
the irresponsible character of the press and had advised Cross 
that it could easily be counteracted if only responsible opinion 
could find expression in the Councils.* 

Some wcll'known Indians, however, to sufficient cognizance 
of Lord Dufferin’s liberal views and tbe reforming zeal and on 
the council reforms Raja Peaty Mohun Mookerjee, a leading 
landholder of Bengal, proposed to the Viceroy that local 
boards and public bodies of over ten years of standing should 
select electors who would, submit panels of names to the 
Government.* On the other hand McDonnell believed that 
the locol bodies, as constituted had been unable to provide 
suitable electors.* Cotton had suggested that all the Maharajas 
and the Nawabs should invariably be made members for life,® 


1. Dufferin to Cross, 20 8od 29 March 18S7, to Norihbrook J1 
March 1SS7, DuR'erin Papm(Micra61ii)). Reel SIS. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Dufferin to Cross. IS ud 20 March 1887. Dufferin Papers 
(Microfilm). Reel SIS. 

4 . Ibid. 

5. Dufferin to Cross, 20 and 29 March and 9 May 1887. Dufferin 
Papers (Microfilm), Reel SIS. 

6. See Note of MooVherjee. I June 1887, Dufferin Papers (Micro* 
film). Reel S3t. 

7. MacDonnel to Wallace, 14 June 1887, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm) 
Reel 331. 

8. Cotton to Dufferin, 9 June I8S7, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm) Reel 
531, 
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for legislative purposes.* The second legal question was that 
a local legislative council had been prohibited by the Indian 
Councils Act 1861 from amending any Act of the Governor- 
General in Council passed since 1861, and therefore the field 
of action for the new Legislative Council would have been very 
limited, was surrounded with great diOicuIty.* 

It was suggested that this difficulty could be got over by 
scheduling certain Act, specially relating to the province, for 
which it would have devolved on the council to legislate, 
and declaring in appropriate words that 'nothing should 
prevent (he local council from legislating on the subjects with 
which Act dealt.’ The Government of India had considered 
that an enactment of this natute would in reality give effect 
to the intentions of the framers of the statute of 1861, which 
had clearly indicated that new Legislative Councils should be 
established at some future time not precisely defined.* 

After stating these legal difficulties and the proposals for 
surmounting them to the Secretary of State, however, the 
British Indian Government expressed the opinion that 'it 
was expedient for political and administrative reasons to 
establish a separate Legislative Council for the North Western 
Provinces and Oudh.’* The Secretary of State accepted the 


1. The Government of India bad, however, held that though Oudb 
war not expreiily menilooed inSeclioa 44 of the Stature 24 and 
2S Viet. Cap. 67, there could be do difllculiy in coniiitutiog, for 
the purposes of the aiatule under section 46. a new province 
consisting of the Norlh>Wealern Provinces and Oudh, which 
could be united for legislative purposes only, nor any objection to 
the appointment of the Ueuienaot-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces and Chief Commissioner of Oudh as Lieutenant 
Governor of the new province with authority such as limited to 
the purposes of the statute. 

2. Randolph Churchill to Dufferln, 17 Dec. 1885, Dufferin Papers 
(Microfilm), Reel 517. 

3. Randolph Chureill to Dufferin. Jan. 1886, Dufferin Papers, 
(Microfilm), Reel 517. 

4. Dufferin to Randolph Churchill, 21 Aog. 1886, Dufferin Papers 
(Microfilm), Reel 517. 

J. Home Deplt. (Judicial) Progs., Marph 1886, Cons. 8$. 
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to enlist the support of the conservative elements of Indian 
society.’ 

Reforms injudicial administration were also Lord Dufferin’s 
concern. For some time past, there was considerable discus* 
sion as to the best means of lessening the heavy load of work 

indifferent High Courts. It was generally regarded as desirable 
particularly owing to the fact that it had been frequently 
found necessary to make temporary additions to the strength 
of those courts. The heavy load of business on the Calcutta 
High Court in the autumn of 1884 necessitated an application 
to the Secretary of State to raise the strength of the Court to 
15 judges.* Lord Kimberley agreed to the appointment of the 
additional judges on the understanding that the question of 
maintaining the court at the full strength of IS judges should 
be reconsidered upon the occurrence of future vacancies.* In 
July 1885. the Madras Government represented that the 
judges of the High Court, which consisted of a Chief Justice 
and four Puisne Judges were unable to cope with the work 
and suggested that tbe court of the small causes at the 
Presidency should be invested with power to try as a court of 
original jurisdiction, all the suits of which it could not take 
cognizance as a court of small causes.* The matter was 
referred to the District Court at Calcutta which opposed the 
enlargement of the jurisdiction of the small-cause courts. 
Meanwhile, a memorial was received from some inhabitants 
in Calcutta praying that a court might be established in 
Calcutta Town, with jurisdiction equal to that of the High 
Courts, in exercise of its original civil jurisdiction,® and the 
Calcutta High Court suggested as a remedy for the grievance 
represented by the memorialists that a special scale of costs 
should be laid down for small cases. The Government of 
Bombay at the same time asked the Government of India 


1. Dufferin to Cross, 30 August, J888. Dufferin Papers (Microfilm), 
Reel 518. 

2. Home Deptl. (Judical) Frogs., July 1884, Coos. 149. 

3. Home Deptt (Judicial) Progs-. Feb. 1885, Cons. 109. 

4. Homo Depit (Judicial) Progs-, Part B, Sept. 1885, No. 168. 

5. Home Depit. (Judicial) Progs.. Part B, Nov. 1885. Cons. 170. 
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whether section 3 of 28 and 29 Viet. Cap.15 which conferred, 
on the Governor General in Council, the powers given to 
Her Majesty in Council by section 18 of 24 and 25 Viet. 
Cap. 104, {Viz. “from time to time...to transfer any territory 
or place from the jurisdiction of one to the jurisdiction of 
any other of the High Courts..., and generally to alter and 
determine the territorial limits of the j'urisdiciion of the said 
several courts”,) would permit of the course proposed. In 
the second place, it was open to question whether, under 
the Letters Patent, and Bench of the High Court could be 
authorised to sit in Oudh - a Province which was never subject 
to the superintendence of the Sadar Diwani Adalat or the 
Sadar Nizamat of the North-Western Provinces. These 
difficulties did not appear to the Government of India to 
interfere with the carrying out of Sir Alfred Lyall’s proposal, 
in as much as it considered, that the Province of Oudh was 
such part of Her Majesty’s dominions as was contemplated 
in section 3, 28 and 29 Viet. Cap. 15. It bad already, in 
exercise of the powers conferred therein, empowered the 
High Court of the North-Western Provinces to exercise 
original and appellate criminal jurisdiction over European 
British subjects in Oudh, while the Letters Patent of the High 
Court empowered the Governor General in Council to amend 
or alter them in any respect.* 

The Government of India accordingly reconuneded to the 
Secretary of State the detailed proposals of Sir Alfred Lyall 
viz. (I) that two Judges of the High Court should constitute 
the divisional bench; (2) that this Bench should hold its 
sittings at Lucknow; (3) that there should be periodical 
changes in the personnel of the Judges who would sit at 
Lucknow; (4) that cases from the Rohilkhand Division of the 
North-Western Provinces should be heard by the Divisional 
Bench at Lucknow, while a certain number of cases of 
exceptional importance should be removed to the Benches 


1. HomeDeptt. (Judicial) Progs.. SepL IBST, Cons. 307 aod 30S. 

2. Home Deptt. (Judicial) Progs., Sept. 1857, Cons. 311. 
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the appointment of a fourth judije to that court,* and 
the Punjab Government had been requested to specify the 
economies which couH be etfccted in order to meet the 
additional expenditure, thus rendered necessary.- That 
Government, in March 1887, addressed the Government of 
India asking for the appointment of a fifth Judge permanently 
and sixth Judge temporarily to the Chief Court.* The Govern- 
ment of India had desired that a close examination of the 
existing judicial establishment in Punjab should be made as 
proposed by the Finance Committee, which had noticed that 
the judicial system in Punjab had been, in some respects, 
more costly than that of other provinces. However, the 
Secretary of State had sanctioned the appointment of a fifth 
judge of the Chief Court and a sixth judge for six months.* 
Technical education was another important measure which 
engaged a good deal of atteotioo of the Viceroy. Technical 
education had been brought into prominence in India by the 
pressure of two sets of considerations which, though cognate, 
were not identical. In the first place it had been observed 
that practical knowledge should be imparted to the great 
mass of the people. It was accordingly recommended by the 
Education Commission and accepted by the Government of 
India, as a reform to be desired, that a secondary school 
course should be introduced which should fit boys for 
industrial and commercial careers. Upon this subject the 
Government of India had, in 1886, drculated a Memorandum 
to all Local Governments and Administrations in which the 
position of industrial schools was set forth; and had suggested 
that drawing and the rudiments of the sciences should be 
taught In all but the most elementary schools; and Chat 
generally throughout the educational system the study of 
natural science and the cultivation of the faculty of observing 
and reasoning from observation and experiment should be 


J. Home Deptl. (JuaCicial) Progs., Feb. I8SS, Com. 30. 

2. Home Deptt. (Judicial) Progs., Oct. 1886, Cons. 18. 

3. Home Deptt. (Judicial) Frogs . Oct. 1687, Cons. 8 ’ and 84. 

4. (indicia)} Ott. 1587, Cons. 87, 
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ncouragc . In the second place, considerations, which had 
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1. HomeDepit. fPdr~pf:„„^ -n 

2. TechniS' EdSaTion*' 

’■ “I- «»“ 

4. Ibid. iccnn.cil Education in India. 

5. Home Deptl. (Education) Progs. Par, R T .c 

‘-SS.. Part B, Jan. I8SS, Cons. 2. 
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for the North-Western Provinces and Oudh and invited Lieute- 
nant Governor’s proposals on the subject.' 

In August 1886, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Government submitted a scheme on the proposal made by the 
Education Commission.* The principal arguments, used in 
the support of the scheme, were the general desire of the 
educated community in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh for a separate University; the want of harmony between 
the syllabus followed in certain classes of schools in the North 
Western Provinces and Calcutta University curriculum; ex- 
clusion of the representatives of Upper India in the administra- 
tion of the University, and the number of alternative subjects 
allowed at Calcutta which overtaxed the limited educational 
staff of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh.* The Secre- 
tary of State sanctioned the establishment of a University at 
Allahabad. An Act No. XVIII of 1887 was passed by the 
Imperial Legislature for giving effect to the scheme, which 
empowered the Senate to constitute faculties of Arts and Law, 
and with the previous approval of the Governor General in 
Council, of Engineering and Medicine.* 

One of the most important subjects, which engaged the 
attention of the Government, was connected with the recruit- 
ment of Convenanted Civil Service and the appointment of 
Indians of proved merit and ability to oifices, places and em- 
ployments in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India. 
The question of amending the rules framed in 1879, with 
the object of regulating the appointment of Indians of merit 
and ability, was considered towards the close of Lord 
Ripon's administration Lord Ripoo had consulted the local 
Governments on the subject of improving the existing 
rules, and had forwarded to Home Government his 


1. Home Depit. (Education) Prps^ . Jan 1886, Cons. 20-21. 

2. HomeDeptt. (Education) Progs, Part B, Nov. 1886, Cons. 19. 
Also Govt of India, Legislative Gentt. Progt, Ocl. J887, K.W. 
Papers relating to Allahabad University Act 1887. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Government of India, Legislative Deptt. Progs^ Oct. 1887, Cons. 
43 ; Act No. XVIII of 1887 (Appendix M). 
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even threatened to ‘oppose it in Parliament with the support 
oT the great majority of the Liberal Party’.' In face of this, 
Kimberley hinted to Dufferin that he might reply that the 
whole subject was under consideration.* But Randolph 
Churchill, on succeeding Kimberley, took more liberal view, 
and directed Lord Dufferin to consider both liberalising the 
rules of admission to statutory service as well as raising the 
age limit for the covenanted service.® Kimberley, however, 
back in ofhee in a few months, gave consideration to this 
problem, for on no issue he felt so strongly as ‘on the need to 
keep the Indian element in the administration in subordinate 
position’.* 

The Government of India prepared a draft on the subject, 
circulated it for opinion to the Provincial Governments and, 
after collecting their views and cooiments, again referred the 
Issue to the Secretary of Stale enclosing a copy of the rules 
proposed by it.* The rules were based on the assumption 


1. RIpoflto Du(r«rio. (7 April 188S. DutTenn Parers (Microlllni), 
Reel 516. 

2. Kimberley Id DulTerfa, 17 April 1885, DulTaria Papers (M.cro- 
filffl), ReelJl$. 

3. Randolph Churchill to OufTeria. 2;Sept. 1885. DufTerin Papers 
(Microfilm), Reel 517. 

4. Kimberley to Dufferin, dated 14 Feb 1886, DulTerin Papers 
(Microfilm). ReeI5l7; Horn* (Pub.) Despatch dated 12 March 
1885, from the Secretary ot State to the Governor General of 
India. See also Home (Pub.) Despatch No. 65, dated IS July 
1886 from the Secieiary of State to the Governor General of India. 

5. "ll esplained that its object bad been to confine the rules to 
points of principle in regard to which at was essential to secure 
unifonnily of system, and to lay down regulations regarding the 
annual allotment of nomioatio a amongst local Govemments and 
Administrations the age limit of nominees, the particulars by 
which nominitions would be accompan ed, the requirement of a 
period of probation on (be part of certain candidates, and the 
circumstances under which persons appointed to a particular 
office should be considered for promotion to a higher office. In 
the general rules it had been provided that the nominees should 
be selected in accordance with the provis ocs of regulaiicns to be 

{Contd onpogelJO) 
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might reasonably be hoped to possess the necessary elements 
of finality, and to do full justice to the claims of Indians to 
higher employment in public service’*.* A resolution, embody- 
ing these principles, was passed and issued on 4 October, 
1886, under which it was announced that a Commission of 
about fifteen members, comprising the nominees of the 
Government of India and the Government of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, NAV. Provinces and Oudh, would be 
appointed under Sir Charles Aitchison, then Lt. Governor of 
Punjab.* Each Government was requested to submit three 
names of administrative officers, with sufficient experience and 
three Indians representing different classes and modes of 
thought. The Commission, after prolonged enquiry, submitted 
its report on I8th January, 1888, which, along with the conclu- 
sions of Government of India, was forwarded to the Secretary 
of State in October, 1888.’ 

Since 1881, and Government of India had laid its plan for 
the recruitment of five sixth of the officers of Covenanted 
Service in England of one-sixth in India. As the Commission 
did sot propose a reduction in the aggregate strength of the 
service, but a redistribution of officers between the covenanted 
Of imperial and the provincial service, the Government of 
India was inclined to think that, so far as the Commission’s 
proposals were concerned, no reduction in the scale of 
rccruifment for the Imperial Service would be called for. In 
order to give effect to the proposals in regard to the Provincial 
Service, all that needed to be done was to cease recruiting 
officers under the statute of 1870, and commence recruiting 
Provincial Officers to the same extent to which statutory 
officers had hitherto been recruited.* 


1. Home Deptt. (Pub.) Progs., Nov. 1886. Cons. 1JS. Resolution 
No 34/1573.78 dated Simla, the 4th October. 1886. 

2. Ibid.; Duffetin io Cro-s, 4 Oct. 1886, Duffenn Papers (Micro- 
film). Reel S17. 

3. Home Deptt. (Pub ) Despatch No. 58. dated 9 Oct. ISSS, from 
the Governor General of India to the Secretary of State. 

4 . Ibid. 
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might reasonably be hoped to possess the necessary elements 
of finality, and to do full justice to (he claims of Indians to 
higher employment in public service*’.’ A resolution, embody- 
ing these principles, was passed and issued on 4 October, 
1886, under which it was announced that a Commission of 
about fifteen members, comprising the nominees of the 
Government of India and the Government of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, N.W. Provinces and Oudh, would be 
appointed under Sir Charles Ailchtson, then Lt. Governor of 
Punjab,* Each Government was requested to submit three 
names of administrative officers, with sufficient experience and 
three Indians representing different classes and modes of 
thought. The Commission, after prolonged enquiry, submitted 
its report on 18lh January, 1888, which, along with the conclu- 
sions of Government of India, was forwarded to the Secretary 
of State in October, 1888.* 

Since 1881, and Government of India had laid its plan for 
the recruitment of five sixth of the officers of Covenanted 
Service in England of one*sixth in India. As the Commission 
did not propose a reduction in the aggregate strength of the 
service, but a redistribution of officers between the covenanted 
or imperial and the provincial service, the Government of 
India was inclined to think that, so far as the Commission’s 
proposals were concerned, no reduction in the scale of 
recruitment for the Imperial Service would be called for. In 
order to give effect to the proposals in regard to the Provincial 
Service, all that needed to be done was to cease recruiting 
officers under the statute of 1870, and commence recruiting 
Provincial Officers to the same extent to which statutory 
officers had hitherto been recruited.* 


1. Home Depu. (Pub.) Prog*.. Nov. 1886. Cons. tlS. Resolution 
No 34/1573-78 dated Simla, the 4th October. I88S. 

2. Ibid. ; Duffenn to Cro's. 4 Oct. 1886, Duffenn Papers (Micro- 
film), Reel 517. 

3. Home Deptt. (Pub ) Despatch No. 58, dated 9 Oct. 1883. from 
the Governor General of India to the Secretary of State. 

4. Ibid. 
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that persons, so recruited, wouJd be subject to a period of 
probation or training, during which lime their appointment 
would be provisional. To this scheme the Government of 
India gave its full support specially it approved the recom- 
mendations that each l4ovincial Service should be constituted 
from among the residents in the respective provinces.* 

Thus, in interna! affairs. Lord Dufterin docs not exhibit any 
change from the traditional British policy, followed after the 
mutiny. Whatever measures were adopted were, on the whole 
a necessity for the administration itself. Due to the feelings 
of racial superiority, the British members of the Civil Service 
continued to dislike the idea of having Indians, however quali- 
fied, as theif superiors. However, Lord DufTcrin’s strong 
advocacy of the reforms in the Legislative Councils indicates 
that he had at least recognised the need of adjusting British 
policy to the new situation in India. 


1. Ibid. 
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SOME MEASURES OF REORGANISATION AND 
STRENGTHENING OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


As has been obsen’ed the British Indian frontiers needed 
necessary build-up to repulse any possible external attack. 
The incident of Panjdeh had 'sufficiently alarmed’ the British 
to take immediate measures to save Herat and ultimately the 
North-Western Frontier.' The British Government took a 
serious view of the possible consequences, and Lord Dufferin 
himself initiated a number of measures for the defence of the 
frontier and the re-organisation of the Military Departraent.- 
Early in 1885, Lord Dufferin was convinced, in view of 
the possibility of war with Russia, that the strength of the 
armed forces in India required reconsideration. An increase 


1. Military Despatch No. 1 12, dated 10 July 1885, from the Governor 
General of India to the Secretary of State; and Military Despatch 
No. 271. dated 15 October 1885 from the Secretary of State to the 
Governor General of India. 

2, The Military Department was organised for administrative pur- 
poses into three main divisions. Basically the Military Depart- 
ment had to deal with the mobilisation of the army, reorganisation 
of staff and army dcparlmenis, questions connected with the 
appointments, submarine mining defences, questions of accounts 
in India or with the War Office, military police, inspection, supply 
transport. Clothing and Equipment of the army etc. Every effort 
had been made to dccen ralisc military business and to give power 
to local authorities, but the Central Office of Military administra- 
tion had to deal with the proposals for change involving financial 
consideration and to lay all important military matters before the 
Governor General in Council, 
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of the armed forces in the country was also considered in 
order to place them on a footing adapted to the new condit- 
ions they might be called upon to meet.^ The Government 
of India sent proposals to the Secretary of State with a view 
to place the Indian armies on a footing, adapted to the new 
conditions, and to be able to meet the new challenges which 
they might be called upon to face.-' The advance of Russia 
and her increased proximity to the North west Frontier, had 
rendered the existing military establishments no longer adequate 
for the duties they might have to fulfil.* 

The proposals made by the Viceroy were as follows ; 

The permanent establishment of Oritish troops in India 
to be increased from 59,000 to 70,000 by the addition 
of MOO men of arms as follows: 

CAVALRV 

The addition of a fourth squadron to 9 reginients-1332 
ARTILLERY 


1 Battery of horse artillery ... 157 

2 Batteries of field artillery ... 314 

2 Batteries of mountain artillery ... 212 

at 106 

6 Batteries of Garrison Artillery ... 690 

11 1373 


1. Military Despatch No 112, dated 10 July 18SS, fiom the Governor 
Geaeral of India to the Secretary of SWe. Daiferis to Kinvheiley, 
3 Feb., 2 March. 10 March. 17 March, 23 March 188S: Kimberley 
to Dufferin, 13 March, 17 March, 20 March 1885, Duiferin Papers 
(Microfilm), Reel 516 

2. Government of India Military Despatch No. 135, dated 14 August 
1885. Dufferin to RandoU Churchill, 30 July, 7, A. 21 August 
1835, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm), Reel S17. 

3. Military Despatch No. 112, dated 10 July 1885. from the Governor 
General of India to the Secretary of Slate. Dufferin to Kimberley, 
17 and 23 March. 1885; 6 and 13 April 1885, Dufferin Papers (Mi- 
crpfilm). Reef 517, 
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INFANTRY 

Increase of 100 men to 50 regiments ... 5000 

Three additional battalions at 984 ... 2952 

7952 

Total increase ... 10657 

By these additions the total new establishments (exclusive 
of officers) was as follows: 

Establishment as then existing ... 59371 

Addition as above ... 10657 


70028 

The proposals for the increase to the cavalry amounting 
to 4572 men, and which were recapitulated in this despatch 
had been sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The subsequ- 
ent addition of a third squadron to the Cavalry of Corps of 
Guides raised the increase in this arm to 4704. As regards 
the increase to the infantry, the original recommendation 
was that 200 men should be temporarily added as a war 
measure to each regiment of the three armies. For this a 
scheme was then substituted for the permanent re-organisation 
of the infantry to replace the system, then existing, which 
was adapted only for Indian service and the maintenance of 
internal tranquility.’ 

IN BENGAL 


A new regiment of ‘Mazhabi’ pioneers (34lh) ., 

912 

Three new battalions of Sikhs 

2736 

Five new battalions of Gurkhas 

4560 

The increase of 47 c.xisting b.attaJions by 

80 men cach-832 to 912 of all ranks 

• 3760 


11968 

Existing establishment 

46400 

Total : 

58368 


I. Despatch No. S8. '.Litcd 15 April 18F;6, from ihc Sccrcisry of Sssic 
to the Ooverror GcneMl of ln'Ji.T, 
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These proposals were sanctioned by the Secretary of State, 
but financial considerations did not admit of all being carried 
out for some time, for, the increase to the military estimates 
caused by these changes was calculated at £ 1,196,800 
annually, excluding non-efTectivc charges. In India Army 
Circulars 1887, Clause 46, orders were issued for the formation 
of the three new battalions of SiUhs and the 2nd battalion of 
the 3rd Gurkhas : also for the addition of a squadron to the 
Guides Cavalry. It was. however, afterwards decided that 
one of the new regiments shooW be composed entirely of 
Dogras.* 

In March 1885, a scheme was adopted for the organisation 
of a Volunteer Reserve in India, with a view to enrol all 
persons, unable or unwilling to join active volunteer corps, 
and thereby to secure for military service, in case of emer- 
gency. the required manpower.* This measure was the out- 
come of certain proposals made many years ago by Lt. Col. 
Collen and subsequently by Col. Grey and by Lt. Col. Rivett 
Carnac, for increasing (he armed forces. 

Several proposals for the encouragement of the volunteer 
movement had been under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India since 1883 ; and, in June 1885, Lord Dufferia 
decided that the following advantages should be conceded to 
the voluntet forces of India, with a view to increase their 
cfllciency and making the movement more popular* : — 

(a) The grant of permission to obtain from the ordnance 
department, at half price, any ammunition required 
for practice and malchshooting; 


1. Daffeiin in Cross, 1 April 1881 and Cross to Duffenn 22 luiy 
1887, DufTerin Papers (Microfilm). Reel S18. 

2. DutTerio (o Kimberley, 30 March 1883, DufTetio Papers (Micro- 
film). Reel 317. 

3. Miliiary Deipalch No. 166, dated 21 Sept. 1883, from the 
Governor General of India to the Secretary of State; Also 
DulTcrin to Kimberley, 19 June 1885. Dufferin Papers, (Micro- 
film). Reel 517. 
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(b) Tlic grant of an allowance of Rs. JOO/- a month to 
each volunteer corps of over 300 members, towards 
the maintenance of a band; 

(c) Permission to adopt scarlet uniform, and draw an 
allowance of five rupees per eflicicnt volunteer for its 
provision ; and 

(d) The grant of a medal to the best shot amongst the 
volunteers in each province of India, in addition to 
that given for the best shot in each presidency. 

Besides this, the Government of India decided, with a view 
to its better administration, that the volunteer force should be 
transferred from the control of the Civil to that of the mili- 
tary authorities. The volunteers in the Bengal Presidency 
were accordingly placed under the control of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, and the volunteer corps in the Bombay 
Presidency under the local Commandcr-in-Chicf. On the 
recommendation of the Madras Government, the volunteer 
forces in that presidency were not then transferred to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army.' 

The adoption of above measures had resulted in a consi- 
derable increase in the volunteer forces of India and in the 
formation of volunteer reserves in diircrcnt parts of the 
country.- In the beginning of 1885 there were about 13,500 
volunteers in India, while by the autumn of 1888 the numbers 
had risen to nearly 18,500.^ Lord Dufferin had always taken 
a great interest in the development of volunteers in the 
country, and had publicly expressed this interest on various 
occasions. 

One of the most important military measures initiated 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin was the formation of 
reserves for the Indian army. In 1885, the Government of 


1. Dufferin to Kimberley, 10 May 1886. Dufferin Pa ers (M crofilm). 
Reel 517. 

2. Kimberley to Dufferin 16 April 1886; Dufferin to Kimberley 21 

March 1886, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm) Reel 517. 

3. Dufferin to Kimberiey, 3 Feb. 1885, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm), 
Reel 517. Also Minute of Lord Dufferin dated 8 Dec. 1888, 
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India considered the necessity for increasing the strength of 
native regiments, in the event of their being required for 
war,' and of adopting some means for maintaining that 
strength in the field.* Earlier, the subject had been referred to 
by Lord Lytton’s Government in 1879, as one of the principal 
reasons, which had led to propose the appointment of the 
Army Commission in that year ; and in their despatch on the 
subj'ect they brought to notice that India had a large army in 
the world h.aving no 'reserves’ and had to pay in peace time 
for the whole available force which it could put into the field 
in war.* 

In March 183S, the Government of India proposed two 
alternative schemes to the Secretary of Slate.* The first 
followed the plan proposed by the Army Commission (1879) 
under which men passed Into the ’reserves’ would still belong 
to their respective regimeats, and would rejoin them when 
called out.* While on long leave they were liable to be called 
out for training once a year or once in two years, as might be 
found advisable.* In the other plan it was proposed that the 
‘reserves' should be territorrlal in character, and that the men 
passed into the ‘reserves' should not belong to any particular 
regiment, but should be called up and formed into a battalion 
to be stationed at some place sear their homes.* It was 
recommended that each of these plans should have a trial. 
Some tables were attached to this despatch showing that in the 
Bengal infantry no less than 43.88 percent were under five years 
service, and 63.34 percent under ten years service, proving that 


1. DufTerin to Cron. 2J March 1888, Dufferin Papers (MIcrofilni), 
Reel 518 

2. DulTerio to Kimberley, 24 Feb., 2 March, 10 March IS83, Dufferin 
Papers (Microfilm), Reel 517. 

3. Military Despatch No. 168, dated 22 May 1879 from the Governor 
General of India to the Secretary of Slate. 

4. Government of India. Military Despatch No. 44 dated 17 March, 
188S: Dtifferin to Kimberley. 23 Marcb.fi April, l88i.Dufferia 
Papers (Microfilm), Reel 317. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid. 
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whether ‘reser^^s’ v/ere established or not, the army was a 
short service army, and that there must be a large number of 
young trained soldiers scattered all over the country who had 
voluntarilj' taken their discharge.^ 

The Secretary of State was opposed to the plan of creating 
‘reserv'es’ battalions,' as he considered that they would fail to 
provide for the immediate strengthening of corps proceeding 
on sers'ice. He notified his entire concurrence on long leave 
plan and authorised the Government of India to give effect to 
it to such extent as might be deemed advisable,’ The measure 
thus sanctioned was introduced in 1886. 

Briefly described, the following was the system of resert'es 
instituted. 

The formation of two ‘resers’e’ forces in the infantry bad 
been directed viz (1) an active ‘reserve’ limited to 100 men per 
battalion, and formed of men transferred after not less than 5 
nor more than 12 years service with the colour:, and (2) a 
garrison ‘reserve’ unlimited in numbers, formed of soldiers 
pensioned after 21 j-ears service, or who have completed a 
total colour and ‘reserve’ service of not less than 21 years. 
Men belonging to the latter were liable only for garrison duty 
within the frontiers of British India, while those of the active 
reserve were liable for field service with anj.' one of the 
battalions linked with their owm. Men of both reserves were 
to draw their full pay and good conduct pay, while embodied 
for training or called up for service during war. The active 
reserve were to be embodied for training one month every year 
and the garrison reserve every alternate year.^ 


1. Ibid ; Daffs.-ir) to Kiraterley, 13 April 1885, DcfTeriri Parers 
(MicroSltn’,. Reel 51". 

2. Kimberley to DufTerin. I May IS55, Dufferin Papers {Microfilm), 
Reel 517. 

3. Military Despatch No. 192 dated 23 duly 1885 from the Secretary 
of Sta'e to the Governor General of ir.diz. 

4. Mii:ta-y Despa-efa No. 192. dated 23 July lg?5 from the Secretary 
ofStatetc the Governor General of India Randolph Churchill 
to DuiTenn, 2 July I8S5, Dtifferin Papers (Microfilm), Reel 517- 
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The system of reserves was, in the first instance; limited to 
the Bengal Army and the Punjab Frontier Force; but was 
subsequently extended, by Indian Array Circulars, 1887, clause 
43, to the Madras and Bombay armies; the numbers being 
limited to 160 men per battalion of Madras and Bombay 
infantry. The strength of the reserves of the Bengal army was 
at the same time raised to 218 men per battalion. 

Hardly less important than the formation of reserves, was 
the change in the organisation which took place by the linking 
of battalions of native infantry, and the formation of regimental 
centres. The plan of substituting regiments, composed of two 
or more linked battalions for single battalion regiments, was 
one which was brought forward as part of a general scheme 
for strengthening the native army, and rendering it more 
capable of undertaking service beyond the frontiers of India,* 
Under the old scheme, when part of the Indian army proceeded 
on service against a foreign enemy, the legiments, remaimog 
in quarters, afforded no aid towards re*inforcing the ranks of 
those, except such as could be given by the uncertain and 
generally insufficient process of volunteering. Whereas under 
the new system each battalion on service had at least one 
battalion, if not two, remainlog in India to act as feeders to it,* 

The Secretary of State sanctioned the adoption of the 
linked battalion system, but remarked that the full benefit of 
the measure could only be prospective, as men, then in service, 
could not without their consent be transferred to one of the 
battalions linked with their own.* The orders for the intro- 
duction of this new organisation into the Bengal army were 
issued vide clause 170 of India Army Circulars 1886, when it 
was stated that all enlistments in any battalions after the 1st 
November 1886 would be for the group of two or more 


1. DutTerin tn RanJjIph Cborchill, 3 Julr 1S85, DutTerin Papers 
(Microfilm), Reel 317. 

2. Dufferinto Randolph Churefailt, 30 July 1883, Dufferin Papers 
(Microfilm), Reel 317. 

3. Kimberley lo Dufferin 16 April 1886, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm), 
Reel 517. 
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the orders of the Governor Genera! in Council.* Lord 
Dufferin, giving the subject his earnest consideration, entirely 
approved the recommendations made, and in a Resolution of 
the Government of India, issued in August 1S86, the follow- 
ing orders Merc passed 

(a) That the standards of organisation be adopted for 
service via. army corps for service beyond the frontier, 
and divisions or brigades of all arms, according to 
circumstances, for service within the frontiers of India 
or beyond sea; 

(b) That the composition and strength of the army corps, 
and all arrangements for mobilising two army corps, 
be first worked out; 

(c) That for the above purposes a permanent General 
Mobilisation Committee be established, sub-Commit- 
tee being appointed as might be decided by the Com- 
mittee; and 

(d) That the General Mobilisation Committee be consti- 
tuted (Twenty heads of different departments). 

Sub-Committees were afterwards appointed to work and 
several portions of the scheme coming under the various heads 
of organisation, mobilisation, lines of communications, com- 
missariat etc. 

The Government of India in a despatch remarked that 
although the work accomplished by the Mobilisation Com- 
mittee was of great practical value and importance, it could 
not be taken as final, and thal^it would be necessary year by 
year to consider, revise and supplement the regulations. To 
that end it was proposed that an,oflicer of the Quarter-Master 
General’s Department, at headquartes, should be permanently 
charged with the duty of looking after the whole business.* 


1 . For Deptt Progs , Nov, 1886, Sec. F . Cons. SO to 67. 

2 For. Deplt. Progs, Feb. 1887, Inlet B, Cons., 28 to 30 Also 
Military Despatch No. ISI, dated 27 September 1886, from the 
Oovernor General of India to the Secretary of Slate. 

3. Military Despatch No. 180. dated Oct, 10, 1887, from the 
GowfiTof Generaf trf Ia4ss ftt rftc Sewwrj" of JraWi 
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By the statute 47 and 48 Viet., C. 38, powers were con- 
ferred on the Governor-General in Council to pass, for the 
Indian Marine Service, an act containing penal provisions 
similar to those of the Nava) Discipline Act. A legislative 
enactment was framed accordingly and passed, and as Act 
XIV of 1887 (the Indian Marine Act) came into force on the 
15th October, 1887. This important Act placed the Indian 
Marine on a legal basis. Previous to this, the service had no 
legal status, as it was not subject either to the Naval Disci- 
pline Act, 1866, or to the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. 

In March 1887, a scheme was submitted to the Secretary 
of State for oSicering and manning the turretship, and the gun 
and Torpedo boats which were being built for India. But as 
the cost of oIGceriog and manning them was found to be very 
great it was proposed that the crews should be provided for 
only half the number of vessels. This scheme provided for 
the oflicering and manoiog of the vessels independently of the 
Royal Navy, as the Admirality stated that they would be 
unable to spare any ofTlcers and men of that service in the 
time of war.^ The Government of India asked the Secretary of 
State to obtain from the Admirality a few officers and warrant 
and petty officers to inform in the instructional staff.* But 
the matter remained for consideration of the Home Govern- 
ment for a longtime. In consequence of the intended addi- 
tion of Torpedo and gun-boats to the Indian Marine fleet, 
it was deemed advisable that a few officers of the marine 
should be instructed in gunnery and the use of the Torpedo. 
The Director of Marine was accordingly instructed to depute 
to England every year four officers for the purpose of attend- 
ing the classes on board *tbe Excellent’ and ‘Vernon’.* 


1. Military Dsspa’ch No. 129. dated 12 May 18S7 from the Governor 
General of India (0 the Secretary of Mate. Dufferin to Cross, 21 
April 1837, Dofferiii Papers. (Microfilm), Reel 518. 

2. IWd; Also Dufferin to Cross. 8 May, 21 November 1887, Dufferin 
Papers (Microfilm), Reel 318. 

3. Dufferin to Cross,, 13 Nov. 1887, Dufferm Pjpers(Mierofilm), 
Reel 518. 
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sation Commission in 1879.* It was exhaustively considered 
by the Government of India in 1881 and, together with many 
other reforms, were recommended to the Secretary of State.* 
In August 1885, the Government of India had submitted 
proposals to the Home Government in this regard.* The 
contents of the proposals were the abolition of the Presiden- 
tial Organisation, under which the administration of the two of 
the three armies, maintained in India, were connected with 
the Local Government of Madras and Bombay.* This orga- 
nisation had been found unsutted to the changed conditions 
of the country, while the want of financial responsibility, and 
the look of uniformity and unity of control, had rendered 
a change of system advisable.* It was, therefore, proposed by 
the Government of India, following the recommendations of 
the Army Commission, to substitute for the Presidential 
Armies an organisation by which all the military forces in 
India, exclusive of local Corps under the Foreign Department, 
would be brought under the undivided control of the Com- 
mander'in*Chief in India, and, through him, of the Supreme 
Government.* The army was further to be divided into four 
local armies, each complete in itself, both as regards staff and 
departments.* Thus it was considered that the greater segre- 
gation provided for in the new system would increase secu- 


1. Report of the Army Commeuion, paras. 41, Si aod S9. 

2. Coverninent of India Military Despatch No 6S, of 1881. Govern' 
ment of India, Military Despatch No 282 of IS8I, and Government 
of India, Miliiaiy Despatch No. 401 of 1831. 

3. Military Despatch No 135 dated 14 Aug. 1885, from the Gover- 
nor General of India to the Secretary of Sta.e. 

4 . Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

€. Ibid, Also Dufferin to Randolph Churchill, 28 Aug., 4, 10 and 26 
Oct. 188S, DuRerin to Kimberley, 19 April 1885, DuRerin Papers 
(Microfilm), Reel 517. 

7, The four armies thus formed were to be alfiliated to thefoltow- 
ins territorial areas— Madias Army— Madras Presidency, Burma, 
Hyderabad, Mysore; Bombay Army— Bombay Presidency, Central 
Piovincts, Rsjputana, Ccmiat litdia Baluchistan; Hindustan 
Army—N.W,P. and Oudh, Bengal, Assant, Punjab Army— Punjab. 
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were sirongly recommended to the Secretary of State. The 
provision of a second class arsenal at Quetta and the supply 
of breach-loading ordnance were included in it. With regard 
to the fort at Landi-Kolal the Government of India had 
slated that they were not in a position to say if the projoct 
would be practicable: and as regards Bahawalpur they were 
not prepared to maLc any proposals for defences beyond the 
provision of block-houses to protect the bridge. 

This scheme of defensive measures was practically sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of State, as a whole.* The only 
points cn which mcdificaiions were suggested or ordered 
were (a) the extension cf the Kashmir road to Gilgit and 
Chitral, of the advantage of which he was doubtful; (b) the 
position of the entrenched camp which the Indian auth- 
orities had proposed to ccnstrucl over Peshawar, but which 
was ordered to be at CampbcIIpore; (c) the reshaping of 
the arrangements connected with the Kohat Pass, a point 
which had not been considered by the Government of India. 

Lord Randolph Churchill considered that the defensive works 

of most pressing importance were those id the Pishin valley 
and at Sukkar and Multan.* 

The Government of India took active measures to carry 
out the various work after the receipt of the sanction of the 
Secretary of State. The construction of the Smd-Sagar 
Railway with its branch to Mianwali and the Dera Ghazi Khan 
Pishin road were steadily prosecuted and completed.* The 
requisite crossing stations were put in between Jacobabad and 
Sibbi. The necessary imesligations regarding the convenions 
of the Bolan Railway into a permaoeat line, the location of a 
cross-line to connect the Rajputana and Jndus-Valley system, 
the improvement of the steep gradients on the Punjab Nor- 
thern State Railway between Jbelum and Rawalpindi, and the 
extension of the railway to Jamarud, had been initiated. Sir 


1. Miliiary Despatch Na. 24 dated 27 Jan. 1887, from the Secretary 
of State to IbeGovercor General of India. 

2. Ibid. 

3. For. Deptt. Progs , Oct. 1885. Sec. F., Cons. 118-121, 
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Charles Mac-Gregor, the Quarter-Master General in India, 
with a suitable staff, was deputed to examine the defensive 
position in Pishin.^ 

The Sind-Pishin Railway had been extended to the fort 
of the Khojak Pass,- and the permanent way for the ex- 
tension of the line to Kandahar had been conveyed to Gulis- 
tan Junction.-’ The strategic road from Dcra Ismail Khan 
to Kushalgarh via Bannu and Kohat was completed. The 
strategic projects of the Sind-Sagar Railway from Lala Musa 
to Sher Shah with branches to the Indus at Mianwali and 
opposite Dera Ismail Khan, a section of the road to Kashmir 
lying within the British territoiy and Dera Ghazi-Pishin road, 
were completed.* 

The problem of defence of position in front of Quetta led 
to a considerable modification of original proposals. Instead 
of an entrenched camp at Saiyad Hamid, it was decided to 
construct only a bridgehead at that position to cover the 
passage of the Lora and safeguard the railway bridge, and to 
withdraw the main defensive line nearer to Quetta, and to 
take advantage of the great barrier of the inaccessible Takatu 
range.^ The works, designed to bar the immediate approach 
to Quetta valley, consisted of a line of infantry redoubts and 
batteries extending across the Bostan Valley, from the extre- 
mity of the south-western of the Takatu range to the Masha- 
lax range at a point about one mile south of the Ghaznabad 
Pass.' To close the Ghaznabad Pass, a redoubt armed with 
field gims, had been constructed at its western mouth, and the 
hills bordering on the pass bad been prepared for occupation 
and emplacements constructed for guns at suitable points. A 


1. Dufferin to Kimberley, 25 June 1886, Dufferin Papers (MicroSlm), 
Reel 517. 

2. For. Deptt- Progs., May 1885, Secret Ext. A., Cons. 439 441. 

3. For. Deptt. Progs , Oct. 1885, Sec. F., Cons. 121-125. 

4. Dufferin to Cross, 20 Nov. 1887, Dufferin Paper? (Microfilm), 
Reel 518. 

5. For. Deptt. Progs-, Oa. 1885, Sec. F., Cons, 125 - 127 ; Cross to 
DulTeriD, 16 Deer. 1887, Dufferin Papers (Microfilm), Reel 518. 

6. Ibid. 
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gap which separaled the extreme south-w'estern spur of the 
Takatu Range ftom the main mass of the range, ^nd known 
as the Murghi Pass, had been carefully prepared for defence 
by the construction of roads and gun-emplacements, and of 
a retired line consisting of a central redoubt with an infantry 
parapet extending on each side of it to the precipitions hills 
on the flanks.* The defences were especially arranged with a 
view to a counterstroke being made from this pass m the 
event of an attack on the main line. At Quetta itself 
the fort had been completely remodelled.* On the top of the 
old Mirri a strong redoubt had been constructed. The lower 
defences of the fort had been extended and the profile adapted 
to strategic requirements of defence.* 

But the defence of the Empire ftom externa! attack did not 
need only strategic constructions and fortifications on the fron- 
tiers of the empire. Some important decisions on the interior 
defences of the Empire were also taken during the period. 
The provision of fortified posts and the construction of works 
to guard important bridges and important strategical points 
throughout the country, though secondary in importance to 
the protection of coast and the North-West Frontier, had 
not been lost sight of. At Lucknow, the plan of defence had 
been modified on further consideration. Instead of the 
right British infantry lines being constituted the fortified post, 
the railway station was taken as the centre of the defended 
area. Two strong redoubts known as Nos. I and II commanded 
the approaches to the railway station and cantonment from the 
direction of the city.* The defences of the fort at Fatehgarh in 
the North-West Provinces, which contained the only gun car- 
riage factory in the north of India, had been completely remo- 
delled. The fortifications enclosing the arsenal at Ferozepur in 
the Punjab had been reconstructed so as to be capable of main- 


1. Dufferin 10 Cros», 20 November 1887. Doffenn Papers (Microfilm). 
Reel 518; For Deptl. Progs.. 0«. 1885. Front B., Cons. 11-13 

2. For Depit Progs , Dec. 1888, Secret E., Cons 19-21 

3. Ibid 

4. Ibid. Cross to Dofferin, 16 Decerobef 1887, papers (M crofilnj), 
RtSl SI?. 
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EPILOGUE 


In the conduct of international relations, during the recent 
past, the British, alongwith other European Powers, were 
probably the forerunners in playing diplomatic games; and 
their exercise of utmost of diplomacy to preserve their global 
empire has contributed enough in the evolution of a code of 
conduct of international behaviour. 

In the Persian Gulf region, it appears that about the 
beginning of the ISih Century a portion ofthe Joasmi Arab 
tribe had crossed over from Arabia, and took possession of 
Lingah. the head of the family being called Sheikh of Lingab. 
Originally, like the Sheikhs of Bushire, the Sheikhs of Lingah 
were practically independent, but by degrees they gradually 
came under the power of the Persian government, and finally 
acknowledged themselves Persian subjects, paying to the 
Governor-Oeneral of Pars such tribute as be could get out 
of them. 

The arguments in support of the Persian claim to the 
islands were first seriously advanced in September 1894. The 
Sad-ul-Mulk governed Lingah along with Bundar Abbas and 
the other gulf ports on behalf of Sadr-e-Azam from June 1883 
to Match 1884 but never actually interfered in the affairs of 
the place, following the example of his predecessors in the 
Government of Pars and Bushire by leaving the Government 
of the port of Lingah to Sheikh Yusuf, who was then the 
recognized head of the Joasmi Arabs of the place. The 
Sadr-e-Azam had emphasised in his arguments that the 
Arab Sheikhs had aways formed the Government revenues 
of the island from the Governors of Lingah; and one of 
these Sheikhs was Sheikh Yusuf, who had formed the revenues 
from Sad-ul-MuIk and had constructed a reservoir etc on 
the island. But according to the records available with the 
Arab chiefs, Sheikh Yusuf, who was by tribal usage the 
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very much pleased in the occupation of the Si'rri island by 
the Persians. 

British diplomacy faced a tough challenge in Asia to defend 
the British Empire in India, and the Russian expansion from 
the North-West frontier posed (he greatest chalienge. The 
British Government understood that Russia desired to be 
friendly and that a temporary understanding, if not a final 
agreement, may be possible. To the British it was evident that 
the Russians had designs upon Herat, which they may persus 
at a convenient opportunity. As Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, Lord Dufferin had thoroughly understood the complexities 
of the Russian Central Asian policy. He was not in favour 
of a war between the two Great Powers over the Central Asian 
affairs, due of the uncertainty of a favourable outcome, and a 
possible Russian expansion right up to the Indo-Afghan border, 
which might pose a direct threat to the security of British 
India. Thus, Lord Dufferin believed that before any positive 
interference, an interview with the ruler of Afghanistan was 
necessary to apprise him of the situation, to judge his attitude 
and to determine the extent of his dependability. 

Thus while the negotiations were going on between St. 
Petersburg and London, Lord Dufferin invited Amir Abdur 
Rahman, the ruler of Afghanistan; but the unfortunate Panjdeh 
crisis occurred at the time Amir was in Rawalpindi at the 
invitation of Lord Dufferin. But the responsibility of the 
crisis may not be left on the Afghans alone. It has been alleged 
that Afghan’s failure, to defend the oasis, was due to the 
reluctance of the British to come to their help, and thus it had 
exposed the failure of British diplomacy and foresightedness. 
The Liberal Ministry in England did not expect a sudden 
advance by the Russians, when (he arrangements to settle the 
issue were progressing. Gladstone himself was too preoccupied 
with intern.il crisis to save his government. In fact the lack 
of intelligence and judgement, on the part of the British 
Government, led the Afghans to defend along, and the nearby 
camped British contingent could not go to their help. 

The British could not collect necessary intelligence of Russian 
decision to attack Panjdeh and the failure to defend their ‘ally’. 
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The Britich Officers, posted nearby, had no instructions to act 
in the event of a sudden attack. By the time, they consulted 
their officers, the Russians were already in position in Panjdeh. 
Then the British Government concentrated on the issue in an 
academic manner and finally decided to give up Panjdeh. Sir 
Peter Lumsden had himself indicated in a letter to the editor 
of the Times, that “however much the wretched business at 
Kushk is to be deplored, the responsibility of it rested not 
with the British officers of the mission. ..but with those respon- 
sible for the position in which they were placed”.^ Even 
Durand, the Foreign Secretary of the British Indian Govern- 
ment, had admitted that the Afghans had every right to feel 
betrayed.- 

At the Rawalpindi Durbar, the top-seeded statesmanship of 
Lord Dufferin should be credited for having handled the Amir 
carefully. It was only his diplomatic and careful handling of 
the Amir that a decisive war with Russia was avoided, for, bad 
Amir Abdur Rahman insisted on recovering Panjdeh, Britain 
was committed to his support. Moreover, Lord Dufferin 
persuaded the Amir to accept the frontier demanded by Russia, 
even though this had compelled him to abandon some of his 
dejure territorial claims. Lord Dufferin continued to maintain 
cordial personal relations with the Amir. Lord Dufferin 
believed that a permanent settlement with the Russians was of 
advantage to the British if the Russians were convinced, that 
any violation of a defined boundary may lead to war. Although 
the frontier negotiations had made slow progress, yet an 
agreement with Russia was finally signed in July 1887. 

While the above developments on the North-Western Fron- 
tier were taxing the utmost of British diplomacy, a problem 
cropped up on the east of the British Indian Empire on which 
Lord Dufferin was called upon to take decisive steps. Sir 
Charles Bernard, the Chief Commissioner of Burma was 


1. Letter dated A<hs-park. Oet. 9. 18S8 to the Editor of the Times 
of II October, 18S8. 

2. For. Depit. Progs., June 1885. Secret F., Cons, 518, K.W. 2; 
Kiniberle>' to DuR-crin, 28 May 1885. Dufferin Papers (Microfilm). 
Reel 516, 
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encouraging the British Indian Government for intervention in 
the troubled state of affairs in Upper Burma. Lord Dufferin 
calculated that France and China were preoccupied elsewhere 
and King Thibaw was totally incapable of firm resistance. For 
the troubles in Upper Burma, the conservative Members of 
Parliament in England were inclined to demand explanations 
from the French and not from the Burmese King. But the 
Liberals favoured annexation, if that could exclude the French, 
whose policy seemed to them ‘to be governed by an aggressive 
and unquiet spirit’. However, Lord Dufferin, after full confi- 
dence of British success decided for intervention in Upper 
Burma, and a Kingdom, larger in size than Britain, was con- 
quered with a loss of over twenty men. After a successful 
military expedition. Lord Dufferin pleaded for ‘annexation* of 
territory, and the Liberals, who had again come to power, 
agreed to Lord Dufferin’s proposal as the only alternative. 
Although Gladstone felt uneasy, yet the majority in the 
Government and Parliament warmly supported Lord Dufferin; 
and the British annexed Upper Burma ‘with great reluctance'.* 
To Lord Dufferin, it was definitely a masterstroke of his well 
calculated approach, the most important achievement ofhis 
Indian Viceroyalty and the peak of his Indian career. This 
satisfied not only the ‘imperialist minded British faction’ in 
British Parliament but also the Liberals who had sometimes 
‘aspired’ for it. 

The British annexation of Upper Burma had ‘necessarily 
brought the Indian Government into closer contiguity with 
China.’ The neighbouring countries in Asia could have 
expected that the British operations in Upper Burma might 
create complexities in the relations of their Governments with 
the British. The neighbouring Governments had every reason 
to get scared and to wait for the next move of the British 
Government in the interest of their own security. At this 
stage the British were negotiating with the Chinese for arrang- 
ing for the passports for a Commercial mission to Lhasa. The 


1. Dufferin to Lady RuJseK, 23JuIyI8S7, Dufferin Papers (Micro- 
fifm) Reel 525. 
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toprseeded diplomat Lord Dufferin was not in favour of 
sending any such mission to Tibet at this stage, just during the 
nnwa ion o pper Burma. The British Government was 
much enthusiastic and had given Coleman Macaulay, Finance 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, a free hand in recom- 
mendmg the possibilities. Lord Dufferin had often felt much 
ompromised and he did not approve the proceedings of the 

W diplomatic gain for the British Government. 
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forward as part of general scheme for strcnglhening the native 
army, and thus rendering it more capable of undertaking 
service beyond the frontiers of India. Lord Dufferin had 
found ports and frontiers of India practically defenceless. A 
big scheme of defence, inspitc of many diniculties was initiated 
and carried on to a practical conclusion.* The Chief ports of 
India went into a process of fortifications and a large scheme 
of military railways had been carried out which had added 
considerably to the security of the Empire. Besides, many 
other changes had taken place within the Army, i.e. the fighting 
material had been increased the plans for mobilisation worked 
out and while he left India the defences of the Indian sub- 
continent were rapidly approaching a satisfactory conclusion. 

However, in regard to the civil administration of the 
country. Lord Dufferin had little to his credit, although condi- 
tions in India of the latter half of the nineteenth century 
provided enough opportunity for the British to justify the 
imperialist 'claim* that* India was being governed as a trust in 
the interest of her people and not solely as a means of 
advancing British interests I Most of the administrative 
measures initiated or pursued were more of routine character, 
and were necessity for the administration itself. 


1. Dufferio to Cross, IS M*y ItSS, DafTerin Papers (VfiCfod/n1]l, 
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Foreign DepH. Progs. SECRET, F. Ocf. 1886, No. 927 
'Confidential' 

No. 58. Dated Kham-i-ab, 1st August 1886. 

From — Colonel Sir West Ridgeway, K.C.S.I., Her Britanic 
Majesty’s Commissioner for the Delimitation of the 
Afghan Frontier. 

To— Earl of ROSEBERY, Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, London. 

I have the honor to transmit, for your Lordship’s informa- 
tion, the papers marginally noted, which, together with my pre- 
vious despatches, contain all the information and evidence which 
has been collected regarding the Afghan claim to the district of 
Khoja Saleh. 

1. From Mr. W. Merk. dated 4th July 1886. 

2. From Mr. W. Merk dated 23rd July 1886. 

3. To Colonel Kuhlberg, dated Ist August. 

4. Descriptive memo, of wells, Ac. 

5. Sketch of Ziarat Khoja Salar by Major Durand. 

6. Note on the origin of the name Khoja Salar. 

This district takes its name from the shrine or ziarat of one 
Khoja Saleh. It is impossible to ascertain when this holy man 
lived; there are no traditions extant regarding him. In annexure 
No. 6 of this despatch, Your Lordship will find a memoranduhi 
by Mirza Hassan AH Khan on the origin of the. name, and its 
corruption into Khoja Salar. The District of Khoja Salar 
comprises the strip of cultivation on the left bank of the Oxus 
from the Bokhara vilfage of Bosagha to Dagharasi, a village, 

3 miles above Kilif. From Bosagha to Akjui, 4} miles below 
Kilikf, the cultivation is continuous and varies from a few 
hundred yards to miles in width. 
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There has been since 1856 a Turcoman militia belonging to 
the district. This forms part of the general ttircoman levies of 
the Akcha province, for it should be remembered (in view of 
the ethnographical argument which the Russian Government 
is likely to raise) that there are many Turcoman (Ersari) 
subject of the Amir in Akcha, Shiberghan and other districts 
of Afghan Turkistan. The duties of the Khoja Saleh militia 
are police duties and the watch and ward of the frontier the 
latter is specially the duty of the Kham-i-ab detachment of the 
militia; for, 1 should explain, each sub-division has its own 
detachment of militia. The men live in their own houses, not 
in barracks, and turn out when required. They are paid by 
the Afghan Government which appoints the officers. Some 
of them are told off for orderly duty with the Deputy 
Governor, but even these men live, as a rule, in their own 
homes: the only exception being in the case of the present 
Deputy Governor who, being a Saltyk Turcoman and inhabi- 
tant of Akcha, brought four Saltyk orderlies with him These 
men, having no houses of their own in the Khoja Saleh district, 
live with the Deputy Govetnof in his official residence known 
as the Robat of Tahir Muhammad Khan. 

The only ferry in the district is that at Kilif. There is also 
a ferry at Ak-kum, 2 or 5 miles below Kham-i-ab, but that is 
in Bokhara territory and on the road from Maimana to 
Bokhara. There used, however, to be a ferry at Islam which 
plied to the opposite bank of the river at Charshanga, and 
which was known as the Khoja Saleh ferry. Islam is in the 
Dali, and therefore outside the Karkinor Khoja Saleh sub- 
division. The ferry was apparently instituted about eighty 
years ago, and was used by caravans proceeding from Bokhara 
to Andkhui in the same way as the Ak-kum ferry was used by 
caravans proceeding from Bokhara to Mainana. Occasionally, 
indeed often, when the Kilif ferry was closed by Usbeg robbers, 
the caravans for Balkh used to travel by the Khoja Saleh ferry, • 
although it necessitated a longer journey through the waterless 
Chul. During the rule of Naib Alam Khan (1869-1874), when 
the country became more settled the Kilif ferry was improved, 
and traffic returned to the regular and .ancient high road 
through Kilif. The Khoja Saleh ferry was then practically 
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fact, namely that Khoia Saleh was a district and not a definite 
point. There is ample evidence that since 1873 Russian 
officers have frequently travelled along the opposite bank of 
the river, while in 1878 the Samarkand ascended the river as 
far as Islam. The maps published in 1881 show that the Russian 
Government were acquainted with the real frontier, and 
Colonel Kuhlberg’s reply that the Russian maps merely 
borrowed from the English maps is manifestly incorrect; for, 
though the Russian maps of Persia, Baluchistan, (and Afgani- 
Stan), 1881 and of Asiatic Russia 1883, show the frontier to be 
in nearly its true position near Dev Killa, it was not till 
1885 that we learnt of the existence of that hill and of the 
true frontier. Your Lordship will observe that if Mons. De 
Giers proposal that the Boundary Commission should 
begin its labors at theOxus, instead of at the Han Rud, 
had been accepted the Commissioners would have at once 
been plunged into this difficult and trying discussion as to the 
whereabouts of Khoja Saleh. 

• The Khoja salar^question was first raised at the meeting 
of the Commission held on the 27lh Novermber 1885 
(Protocol No 3), by the Russian Commissioner, who eJaimed 
theziarat or shrine of Khoja Salar as the post of Khoja 
Saleh. After some conversation it was agreed that the 
question should be considered in the light of the correspon- 
dence on which the agreement of 1872-73 was based, and 
further discussion was postponed till the Commission reached 
the Oxus. Meanwhile, the survey of the country between the 
Murghab and Oxus was divided between the British and 
Russian surveyors, and the section between Daulatabad and 
the Oxus fell to the former. Captain De Laessoe was also 
deputed by me during the winter to make ; inquiry in the 
Khoja Saleh district. Mons. Lessar and another Russian 
officer starteJ with the same intention, but Mons. Lessar 
health gave way, and they were obliged to return- Consequen- 
tly when the Joint Commission arrived at the Oxus in the end 
of May we had considerably the advantage of our colleagues as 
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regards information. I fully recognised this, and I arranged 
v.ith the Afghan authorities that any ofneers deputed ~by 
Colonel Kuhlberg to collect information should be allowed 
c%cry liberty, and I admitted to Colonel Kuhlberg that I could 
not expect him to reply to the Afghan case, until he had 
enjoyed every opportunity of making independent enquiry. 
But in the meantime I invited him to bear the Afghan 
evidence in support of their claim. 

Colonel Kuhlberg. however, was of the opinion that no 
enquiry should be begun until his officers had surveyed the 
district in detail. I had no objection to the proposed survey, 
but I could not agree to postponing the enquiry until its com- 
pletion, a period of six weeks at least. The district had been 
surveyed by British officers on the scale proposed by the 
Russian Commissioner himself, and their maps were quite 
sufficient for our purposes. We had accepted without question 
the maps prepared by Russian surveyors in accordance with 
the division of work made by the two Commissioners, and I 
naturally expected the same courtesy and confidence from 
the Russian Commissioner. 

Colonel Kuhlberg at length gave way on this point, and 
the enquiry began, but its existence has been painfully fitful, 
and the manner in which it has been conducted has not been 
at all according to my wishes. I had hoped that the 
Commissioners would have travelled through the district 
making enquiry as they went, but Colonel Kuhlberg did not 
agree to this procedure. Indeed, I thirtk that a great many 
of the difficulties we have experienced have been due to 
Colonel Kuhlnerg’s not having pyersonaliy visited any point 
of the frontier between the Murghab and Dukchi, or any of 
the places in question in the Khoja Saleh district. He has 
consequently an entirely false impression regarding Islam, the 

Zi^t of Khoja Salar, the Robat of Tahir Muhammad Khan 
and other of these places. 

_ At the meetmg of the Commission held on the 2nd June 
it^was decided to appoint a sub-commission for the purpose 
Oitaning the evidence of the witnesses collected at Kham-i' 
abjanc another sub-commission (captain Komaroffiand .Mr. 
Kerfc) were sent to search for a post of Khoja Saleh on both 
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banks of the river. When all these enquiries were finished, 
and the Russian maps were completed. Colonel Kuhiberg 
declared that, as no point had been discovered, exactly 
answering to the description of the Khoja Saleh in the agree* 
ment of 1872-73, it would be necessary for him to send officers 
to search for the place between KHif and Khushka Guzar, 
25 miles above Kilif. Against this I protested, and I declined 
to associate a British officer in the enquiry, or in any way 
to admit the possibility of the post of Khoja Saleh being 
above Kilif. The enquiry was, however, made by Colonel 
Kuhlbergs officers, but they failed in any way to identify the 
Kushka Guiar ferry with the Khoja Saleh passage of the 
agreement. Had their information been more precise they 
would, I have reason to think, have discovered to the north 
(but not on the bank) of the river, the village of Khoja Saleh 
which was referred to by General Kauffman. 

At last at a meeting of the Commission held on the 10th 
July, Colonel Kuhiberg formulated his claim. It was that the 
Robat or House of Tahir Muhammad Khan, the present Deputy 
Governor of the district, exactly represented the post of 
Khoja Saleh mentioned in the agreement of 1872*73. Along 
discursive and unprofitable discussion followed, and finally it 
was agreed that, I should slate the arguments against the 
Russian Commissioners claim In writing, and that he should 
reply in the same way. Our memoranda of the llth and 14th 
July (N.S.) are the result. 

Your Lordship will observe, from protocols Nos. 13 and 
14 that 1 was obliged to protest against the question being 
considered on evidence not recorded in the protocols, for 
the Russian Commissioner, when invited to indicate the 
evidence in support of his statements, would quote evidence 
which he said had been given before officers whom he had 
deputed independently of the Joint Commission. I claimed 
that the evidence should be produced before the joint Com- 
mission, recorded in its protocols, and if considered necessary, 
subjected to cross-examination, before it could be accepted. 
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I also repeatedly suggested to Colonel Kuhiberg that in 
M ing with the question, we should take into consideration 
e meaning and intention of the agreement as evidenced by 
R and the connected correspodence, and that we 

be entirely guided b}' its exact and literal wording, 
his, however. Colonel Kuhiberg refused to do. He held 
e ad nothing to say to the spirit or intention of the 
^eement, l^t merely to its words. The agreement fixed the 
Khoja Saleh, and therefore there must 
to it- When I 
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the high road from Baikh to Bokhara. He could not go be- 
hind the agreement, nor could he presume to suggest that a 
mistake had been made. In short, he insisted on our dicussion 
the question according to the strict wording of the agreement 
without any regard to other considerations. 

1 was accordingly reluctantly obliged to take the same line 
in my memorandum of 11th July, where I think I have shown 
that according to the strict wording of the agreement, Colonel 
Kuhiberg has not established his claim. But even if the 
question were considered from a wider point of view, it is 
evident that the Robat of Tahir Muhammad Khan cannot be 
the post of Khoja Saleh referred to in the agreement of 
1872-73; because (1) it is not, and never was, a post, either 
military or customs; (2) it is not called Khoja Saleh; (3) it is 
not at the passage of the river or on any road from Baikh to 
Bokhara; (4) it was not built till after the agreement of 1872-73. 

Your Lordship will observe that the Russian Commissioner 
in his reply not only disputes facts which are placed beyond 
doubt by the evidence recorded, but, be entirely shifts bis 
ground, and alleges that the ferry which he had proved to have 
existed between Islam and Charsbanga, used sometimes to be 
moved up the river towards Kilif. 

It was evident that the enquiry was becoming farcical, and 
that argument was not merely useless but mischievous, as it 
indicated to the Russian Commissioner the weak points tn his 
case which he had not seen himself, and it enabled him to 
mask them by facts drawn from his imagination and entirely 
unsupported by any shadow of evidence. 

1 therefore decided to avoid all further discussion, and to 
close the enquiry as quickly as possible, leasing our Govern- 
ments to decide the question according to the evidence before 
them, though this, I admit, is of a most meagre and unsatis- 
factory character. I accordingly contented myself with pointing 
out to Colonel Kuhiberg that there was no evidence to support 
the claims which he advanced, especially his theory of a 
vagrant ferry. He then quoted the reports (verbal apparently) 
of ofBcers whom he had deputed to enquire independently of 
the officers appointed for that purpose by the Joint Commis- 
sion. I replied that I could only judge the case by the evidence 
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protocols, and that though I was ready to hear 
any esidence which he could produce. I could not take into 
consideration evidence not recorded before the Joint Commis- 
sion nor recorded in its protocols. Colonel Kuhiberg reph’ed 
^ '^’sre afraid to speak in the presence of an 

Afi^an official; but I pointed out that evidence on which we 
rehed was chiefly that of Bokharians, and that thev could not 
possibly be intimidated by Afghan offidals. At the same time 
lv.as quite willing that enquir}- should be made without the 
presCTce of an Afghan official. It was finaUy decided to send, 
on ffie part of the Russian Commissioner, Captain Kontra- 
^o and Mons. Mirzaeffi and on part. Mr. Merk and Kazi 
c-v Khan, to hear on the spot the evidence 

reap Svetovidoff) had collected 

the direction of 

&M.^and the existence of a high road to the river near the 

to enquiry is recorded in annexures Nos. 7 

the Russipn *r° ' ° ^ Lordship will observe that 

Mons ,°™^^-sioner entirely failed in his object, for 

men who had 

Colonel Kuhlf- question. Nevertheless, though 

man I am t ^ to me, the new Russian 

in the n^hhl ’ I “ existence 
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the result of the 
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Muhammad Aslam Khan ^ * ^ptain Peacocke and Kazi 

denko and Mons Captain Kontra- 

Mirzaeff, on Colonel Kuhlberg's behalf 
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was appointed to make enquiries on the opposite bank of the 
river. The evidence collected by them is recorded in annexures 
Nos. J6 to 19 of Protocol No. 14. It shows that the ferry 
was permanently at Islam, though occassionally, in limes of 
flood and while the usual landing place was damaged it was, 
like all ferries moved temporarily a short distance up and 
down the river. The enquiry would probably have been still 
more conclusive, had not the Russian officer decided to close 
it, (he usual procedure when the evidence seemed likely to 
damage the Russian case. Captain Pcacocke, however, conti- 
nued his enquiry alone, and he ascertained, among other facts 
that the huts of the employees of the ferry used to be in Islam 
until, 1S79, when nearly the whole of the Islam tract was 
washed away by floods. Since the Joint Commission has been 
on the Oxus the river has still further encroached, and in 
another year the whole of Islam will probably have disappeared. 

I understand that Colonel Kuhiberg now agrees to closing 
the enquiry, but no doubt other means will be found for 
delaying the submission of our proceedings to oitr Govern* 
ments. What the motive of the Russian Commissioner for 
delay may be, I cannot say; but every pretext is resorted to 
with that end. I have had the greatest difficulty, not only in 
instituting and keeping up the enquiry, but in inducing the 
Russian Commissioner to carry out its elementary details. For 
instance, a deposition is taken before a British and Russian 
officer; both agree as to the accuracy of the record, but the 
Russian representative refuses to sign it for no reason, unless 
it be that the evidence, (hough admitted to be unobjectionable, 
docs not strengthen the Russian case. Then follow references 
to the Commissiooers, and finally, after considerable delay, 
the deposition is signed. Again, days after the original deposi- 
tion have been compared and signed, the Russian copy is 
found to contain some words not contained in our copy, or 
frivolous objections are raised as to the exact agreement of the 
translations of the evidence, which, being taken in Persian, 
has to be translated into English by us, and into Russian by 
the Russian interpreter (Mons. Mirzaeff). A great many of 
our difficulties are, I believe, due to the fact that there is no 
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it would be easy to allege that, owing to Afghan oppression, 
an outbreak among the Turcomans is imminent, or some other 
excuse for so extreme a step as the advance of Russian troops 
might be invented. As a specimen of the recklessness with 
which the Russians advance, assertions which will strengthen 
their case, I refer your Lordship to the statement in Colonel 
Kuhlberg’s memorandum of the 14th July {N.S.), in which it is 
stated that two months before the commission arrived at 
Kham-i-ab, the Afghans established a Military post there. 
This is entirely without foundation, as I have shown in my 
letter of the 1st August to Colonel Kuhiberg's address. Your 
Lordship will remember that a similar reason was given as a 
justification of the Russian advance towards Panjdeh in 1885. 

There is another very evident fact. It is apparently the 
wish and intention of the Russian Commissioner that this 
Khoja Saleh case should become a burning question, but this 
wish may not be shared by the Russian Government, for it is 
clear that Colonel Kuhiberg has lately grown more and more 
to reflect the spirit of the Military party at St. Petersburgh. I 
have always ridiculed the possibility of a serious misunder- 
standing between two Great Empires regarding this strip of 
land, but Colonel Kuhiberg does not share my opinion, and 
has more than once gravely suggested the possibility of its 
leading to war. Arbitration seems to be a very unapalatable 
suggestion; and if it had not been for its Kuhiberg to have a 
real enquiry undertaken and Its results recorded in the proto- 
cols of the Commission. 

1 now proceed to submit my views regarding ihe Afghan 
claim, and the manner in which it might be settled. 

. The Russian Commissioner admits that the district of 
Khamiab has been in the peaceable and effective possession of 
Afghanistan for the last tbirty-six years, and we agree that 
there was a ferry between Islam and Charshanga known as the 
Khoja Saleh ferry. Colonel Kuhiberg also admits the exis- 
tence of the militia in Kham-i-ab and the other sub-divisions 
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post has been found, while the militia in each of the sub- 
divisions of the district hardly resemble a military post. The 
militia have never occupied any barracks or separate building. 
They have always lived in their own houses which are scattered 
about the sub-divisions. If these militia constitute a post, 
then the post referred to in the agreement was probably the 
militia in Khamiab who used periodically to patrol the 
frontier. As the object of the agreement was to leave to 
Afghanistan all the territory in her possession at the time, 
the word post, if it meant a military post must have referred 
to the frontier post of Khoja Saleh and not to a post in the 
middle of the district. 

Your Lordship will observe that Colonel Kuhtbcrg claims 
the Robat of Tahir Muhammad Khan as the post. This claim 
I have shown in my memorandum ofllth July to be quite 
untenable. The house In question was not built till after the 
ageemcnt. For this we have the evidence of the Deputy 
Governor Safdar Ali Khan, a man of position and integrity, 
who says that he built the house four or five months after he 
demarcated the frontier between Kham-i-ab and fiosagha. 
The deed of demarcation shows that the frontier was 
demarcated in 1874. Safdar Ali Khan whose evidence on all 
points is supported by the witnesses generally, further deposed 
that there was no building on the site where he built the house, 
and that former Governors lived In thier private house where- 
ever they might be, and that no Governors until the present 
Governor, ever had any post or detachment of militia living 
on his own premises, but that he sent for the men when their 
services were required. The present Governor, Tahir 
Aluhammad Khan, who succeeded in 1880 is a Saltjk Turco- 
man, a resident of Akcha, and he brought with him four 
Slatyk servants who lived with him in the Robat or official 
residence built by his predecessor. This is what Colonel 
Kuhlberg claims to be the post referred to in the agreement 
of 1872-73. The whole of his theory, namely, that the Governors 
of Khoja Saleh had an official residence occupied by an armed 
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Karkin commonly known as Khoja Saleh proper. The Russian 
Commissioner disputes the fact that the whole district (includ- 
ing Kham-i-ab) was knows asjKhoja Saleh; but the revenue 
records and official evidence prove that this was the case, and 
that the four sub-divisions have always, been united under 
one Governor. Again Islam is outside the Karkin or Khoja 
Saleh sub-division, and yet it was known as the Khoja Saleh 
ferry, because as the Bokhara witnesses deposed, the land 
above and below it was called Khoja Saleh. Accordingly, if 
the frontier is drawn so as to leave the site of this ferry to 
Afghanistan, more than the Khoja Saleh sub-division must 
be given to Afghanistan. 

It is not possible for me to give a positive opinion as to 
whether the agreement of 1873 intended to leave to Afghanis- 
tan the whole Khoja Saleh district or merely its sub-division 
of Karkin. 

1 think it is beyond doubt that, under the terms of the 
agreement of 1872-73, the Afghans are entitled to the Karkin 
or Khoja Saleh sub-division, and also to Islam. But i am 
not equallyjsatisfied about Kham-i-ab and the rest of Dali. 

Morally, and in equity, no doubt, the Afghan claim it 
valid, but 1 greatly doubt whether Her Majestys Government 
can take their stand on the agreement of 1872-73, without 
straining its seeming intention- It might indeed be urged that 
the avowed intention of the undestanding of 1872-73 was to 
leave to Afghanistan all the lands then in her possession; but 
Russia can plainly reply that she would not have accepted the 
status quo as the basis of the agreement, had she known that 
Afghanistan possessed on the left bank of the Oxus an isolated 
district adjoining Bokhara territocy, and inhabited alomost 
exclusively by a section of Ersari Turcomans, closely allied to, 
and intermixed with, the Ersari inhabitants, of the adjoining 
Bokhara districts. Indeed, the correspondence shows that 
Russia believed the Turcoman districts to be excluded by the 
agreement from Afghanistan. Again, it may be urged that 
Kham-i-ab and Dali have always been part of Akcha, and 
that, according to the agreement ol 1873, Akcha belongs 
fully to Afghanistan, but the Russian Government will reply 
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effect to any compromise arranged by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the face of the Amirs opposition. The Amirs natural 
arrogance is much inflated by seeing himself the object of so 
much concern and solitude to two Great Empires, and he 
doubtless believes that so long as he has the British Commis- 
sion in his power, he can dictate his terms, or at least accept 
none which arc not entirerly acceptable to him. His Highness 
is no doubts convinced that the Russians will not occupy 
Kham-i-ab so long as we are here; and that, if they do so, 
England will be obliged to light for his interests. 

The Amir is shrewd and astute, and he very possibly thinks 
that the war which be believes to be inevitable can be more 
successfully waged now than when Russian preparations are 
complete. Your Lordship may remember how at Mcruckak 
last year the Afghans refused to accept the decision of the 
Commissioners and how the refcrcoce to the Amir, justified 
by the wish of the Russians to build a dam across the river, 
enabled me to gain time for the Viceroy to bring Influence to 
bear on the Amir, and prevented the Russians from taking 
Advantage of the misunderstanding and insisting as they were 
entitled to do on immediate effect being given to the decision 
of the Joint Commission. The whole of this story has been re- 
cently narrated by Kaai Saad-ud-din Khan to the Russian 
Commissioner who doubtless regrets the last opportunity. 
Indeed, I am persuaded that the Russians hope to oblige us to 
demarate a frontier which the Afghans will not accept, and 
thus to bring about a collision between us and them. I have 
reported to Your Lordship by telegraph how Colonel Kuhl- 
berg impressess on the Amir representative that the English 
gave away Kfaam-i-ab. though it rightfully belonged to Afgha- 
nistan, and how gladly the Russians would leave it in the 
Amirs possession, if it were not for the English. 

For the above reasons, I have recommeded the withdrawal 
of the Commission before any settlement is announced. The 
Russian Government would probably object to this withdrawal 
on the ostensible ground that many details will remain which 
must be carried out on the spot, fn anticipation of this 
objection 1 have proposed that two alternative frontiers be 
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MuTghab, for though the Russian Commissioner contends that 
he is obliged to guard Bakhara interests by claiming from her 
lands which she gave up and docs not desire, yet he is quite 
willing to abandon that claim if Russia (not Bokhara) gains 
lands elsewhere. 

I have referred above to the lands which the Sariks have 
lost in the Kushk and Kashati. The Russian oflicers harp 
greatly on these losses. They say that the Sariks are destitute 
in consequenee of this unjust settlement and that Rusaia has 
been humiliated. 

Your Lordship will remember that, under the terms of 
Protocol No. 4, it was arranged that the Afghans should cons- 
truct no new canals between (hihil Dukhter and Kara Tapa 
Khurd on the Kushk, and Tarshekh and Robat-i-Kashan on the 
Kashan. It was in these strips that the Sariks possessed scat- 
tered plots of cultivation. British and Russian Surveyors were 
accordingly deputed to map minutely the modern and ancient 
system of canals in these tracts, and as the Russians had 
already begun to clamour regarding the great losses which the 
Sariks had sustained. I caused a clause to be inserted in the 
instructions, whereby all former and present cultivation was 
also to be mapped. This was done with great care, and the 
maps signed by both British and Russian Surveyors have been 
accepted by the Commissioners. They show that during 
the last few years the Sariks have only cultivated m the Kushk 
strip 1.98 square miles and in the Kashan strip 0 71 square 
miles. Thirty years ago there was in these valleys respectively 
5.1S and 3.02 square miles of cultivation, but this was salare 
and not Sarik cultivation the Sariks had not then migrated to 
Panjdeh. 

The Russian Commissioner has quite overlooked and for- 
gotten these m.ips, and I have thought it better not to un- 
deceive him untill the moment for offering a compromise has 
arrived. Unfortunately I have not had, and owing to the 
Amirs attitude, shall not have, the desired opportunity, but no 
doubt the Russian Govemment will represent to Your Lord- 
ship the great /osses which the Sariks have sustained, and f 
think the best plan would be to offer them the equivalent of 
Ihe land which the Sariks have lost, 
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Colonel Kuhlberg is of opioion that th/s is the best 
frontier, but as he claims up to the Robat of Tahir Muham- 
mad Khan, four miles higher up the river through which he 
admits that it would be impossible to tun a frontier, he requires 
compensation for the amount surrendered. This claim is 
untenable. The frontier proposed by me would scarcely 
require demarcation. It is well known and recognized. The 
only place perhaps where a pillar would be necessary would 
be on the bank of the river but the river encroaches yearly on 
the left bank and any pillar would be probably soon washed 
away. It would be belter to fix the point where the frontier 
meets the river at a certain number of yards from some well- 
known point, such as the Robat of Tahir Muhammad Khan. 

I have not referred to the frontier between the last pillar 
at the well of Imam Nazir and the Khoja Saleh district. That 
frontier was practically settled in Protocol No. 9 , when it was 
agreed that, from Dukchi, the frontier should run to the North 
ofJarKuduk to a point to be subsequently selected on the 
Oxus. Of course, the intention was that it should cross the 
sandy desert in a straight line, and the only question was 
whether it should run north or south of the Kala waji wells, 
and after some discussion it was decided that this point should 
be decided on the spot. I was therefore surprised when at 
the meeting of the Commission held on 17th July, Colonel 
Kuhlberg proposed or rather demanded that the line should 
run close to Neza Beg well which is only 2 or 3 miles from the 
Andkhui oasis, and thence, including the road from Andkhui 
to Jar Kuduk and Karkin within Blhara limits that it should 
deprive Afghanistan of Kak-i-Nazar, Kak-i-Tali and other 
water sources which are essential to her. At Jar Kuduk he 
proposed to evade the unmistakable intention of the agreement 
recorded in Protocol No. 9 by leaving the fort to Afghanistan 
without the well on which it is dependent. It would be quite 
impossible to comply with this preposterious demand, which 


Vide Description in annesure 4. 

Vide memorandum (ansexure No- 4 ) for description. 
Vide memorandum (’anncTUre No. 4 ) for description. 
Described in memorandum fonning annexure No, 4 
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fairly exemplifies the unblushing manner in which the Russian 
Commissioner backs out of an agreement as soon as it becomes 
inconvenient to observ'e it. The road between Andkhui and 
the fort at Jar Kuduk must remain to the Afghans; but perhaps 
some arrangement may be made, by which the Bokhara flocks 
may continue to use the wells at Kak-i-Tali and other points 
on that road. The headmen of Akcha, Khoja Salar, Shiberghan 
and Andkhui, in Afghanistan, and of Kerki in Bokhara, have 
been summoned, and hope that they may be able to agree 
among themselves on some arrangement v;hich the Commis- 
sioners can accept. At present, Afghan and Bokhara flocks 
freely graze within each other’s limits; indeed, the country in 
question is one common grazing ground. This arrangement 
has worked well, and it is a pity that we should be obliged to 
disturb it. But if any arrangement is to be effected, the 
Russian Commissioner will have to adopt a less dictatorial 
attitude. Colonel Kuhlberg is always courteous, but since his 
arrival on the Oxus he seems to think that he is in a position 
to dictate his terms. Our personal relations have, however, 
continued to be quite friendly. 

Colonel Kuhlbergs attitude regarding the frontier which 
has been already demarcated is also very unsatisfactory'. 
Protocol No. 9 records the settlement of the pasturage ques- 
tion. I made certain concessions in the Kashan, and as 
regards the well of Khoja Gogourdak, and I gave the Sariks 
the use of water for this year from certain canals in the 
Murghab valley. In return. Colonel Kuhlberg gave a certain 
amount of pasturage. As far as Daultabad this had been 
already traced by sub-Commissioners, Major Durandad 
Captain Guedeonoff, assisted by Major Holdich should trace 
the frontier according to the instructions given by the Commis- 
sioners. These instructions were. 

(1) the frontier was to be run through known wells, as 
pillars were not likely to stand long in the sandy desert; 

(2) the average breadth of the belt of pasturage was to be 
12 miles, due compensation for land given to the Russians 
elsewhere. No amount of land estimated, for, as pointed out 
by me, the land given up by us in the Kashan was valuable 
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beiDg culturabJe and pastare ground, while that in the Chul 
which was now in question was sandy desert excepting for two 
or three months in the year when there was a certain amount 
of pasturage. I also instructed Major Durand to accept a tea 
miles belt between Daultabad and the Andkhul Oasis, in order 
to obtain more when the Oasis was reached, and so as to run 
the frontier through Dukchi if possible. 

The Assistant Commissioners accordingly met and traced 
the frontier as at present demarcated, and no exception was 
taken to this settlement. Indeed, two days after. Colonel 
Kuhlberg deputed Captains DenisolT and Tchevpliansky to 
erect the pillars on the line thus traced in co-operation with 
Captain de Laessoe. The pillars were duly erected, but some 
question arose as to the Gokcha and Oilan wells which was 
referred to the Commissioners. According to the settlement, 
the former clearly belonged to Russia and the latter to Afgha* 
oistan. I wrote to this effect to the Russian Commissioner but 
suggested that a meeting of the Commission should be held if 
he had still any doubts. Colonel Kuhlberg, however, agreed 
with me and wrote on the II-23rd May:— Quant aux deux 
etange de Oilan Mouieur GuedenofT !es a laises al Afghanistan. 

The last pillar was erected, as decided by the Assistant 
Commissionets near the Imam Naiar wells, 3 miles south of 
Dukchi, on the 2dth May, and no exception was taken either 
then or at the meetingss of the Commission held on the 30th 
May, the 2nd and 13th of the June and the 10th July (N.S ) 

Nevertheless at the meetiog of 5— I7th July, Colonel 
Kuhlberg claimed both the Oilao and Imam Nazar wells, on 
the ground that the Assistant Commissioners exceeded their 
powers. Colonel Kuhlberg argues that too much compensation 
was given but I do not agree with him. The amount of land 
over and above the twelve-mile zone given to Afghanistan by 
the Assistant Commissioners amounts to about 126 square 
miles. On the other hand, there was due to Afghanistan on 
account of cessions in the Kasban Sj square miles; on account 
of Khoja Gogourdak 18 square miles, and 291 square miles on 


Protocol No. 9, 
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account of the zone of pasturage given between the Murghab 
and the Meridian of Soft, which, according to Protocol No. 4, 
should have been from 15 to 20 miles in width, but which was 
reduced by Colonel Kuhlberg to much smaller dimensions. At 
the time I accepted the reduced zone on condition that the 
deficiency should be made up hereafter. Estimating the zone 
which should have been given at 17^ miles — the mean of 15 
and 20 miles there was due on this account 291 square miles 
and thus a grand total of about 317i square miles. Moreover, 
as I have already stated, allowance had to be made for diffe- 
rence in value. However these calculations may be now 
disputed, the fact remains that the settlement was made and 
accepted, and the Russians received and fully availed them- 
selves of the concession made in return by the Afghans. One 
of the Chief Afghan concessions was the supply of W’ater &om 
certain canals in the Murghab valley to the Panjdeh Sariks 
from May to August and also a somewhat similar concession 
in the Kashan. Ysfithout this water, much of the Sarik culti- 
vation would have been ruined and as pointed out in my 
despatch No. 50 of 5th June, only this consideration induced 
the Russian Commissioner to come to an agreement regarding 
the pasturage question. It is a somewhat remarkable coinci- 
dence that Colonel Kuhlbergs objections to the settlement 
should have been withheld until the necessity for the water had 
ceased and the Sarik crops were safe for this year. 

I have therefore refused to re-open the settlement, and I 
hope your Lordship will approve ray attitude. The wells in 
question are essential to Andkfaui as posts whence the raids 
of the Kara Turcomans can be checked; but even if it were 
not so I would submit that this deliberate attempt to set aside 
a settlement to which effect has been given, should be repudi- 
ated. It may be that Bokhara flocks use these wells. If so, some 
arrangement may be made which will enable them to do so 
in future. 

To re-capitulate the two alternative frontiers which I 
would propose for Your Lordships consideration are as 
follows. 

(1) The surrender to Russia of the canal heads described 
in my despatch No. 50 of the 5th June, together with the land 
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between these canals and the river, or the cession to Russia 
in the Kushk valley, between Kara Tappa Khurd and Kara 
Tappa, of the land equivalent in area, namely, 2-69 square 
miles, to the cultivated lands of which the Sariks have been 
deprived in the Kushk and Kashan valleys. If either of these 
concessions is made, the frontier might run from the Imam 
Nazar wells in a straight line to the hill of Dungez Syet and 
thence to the actually demarcated line between Bosagha and 
Kbamiab, except that here the frontier would follow the left 
bank of the Yangi Arik Karaja canal to its bead instead of cut- 
itng off that head from Bokhara as at present. The part of this 
frontier between Imaa Nazar, Dungez Syet and Khamiab 
would, however, include a good deal of pasturage which is used 
by Bokhara subjects and which is not essential for Khamiab. 
It may therefore be necessary to draw the frontier from 
Imam Nazar to Kara Tapa Khurd and to Khatawaji, and 
thence hy Dev Kila to the locally demarcated frontier of 
Khara*i*ab. The chief objection to this frontier would be 
that it would cut (neat Dev Ki(a) the road from Aodhkhui 
to Kbamd'ab. 

(2) If the Amir will make DO concession in the Murghab 
or Kushk, and Her Majestys Government consider that it is 
sot desirable or necessary to press His Highness's claim to 
Kham-i-ab, I would suggest that the frontier be drawn from 
the wells of Iman Nazar through Kara Tappa Khurd and 
Bulghur to the locally recognised frontier, leaving Dinar and 
Yazarik (Karkin) to the east and Dali and Islam to the west, 
and joining the river at the head of the Ghaltan canal. 

But I would remind Your Lordship that neither of these 
frontiers could be demarcated without the Amirs consent, and 
I beg to express my opinion that it would be most undesirable 
to press either on him until the Commission has returned to 
India. This need not prevent my sounding His Highness on 
my way through Kabul, and advising him to accept one or the 
other. If His Highness refuses. Her Majestys Government 
can decide whether to announce to him the settlement and 
leave Russia to give effect to it. In this case it will probably 
be necessary to elect the second alternative frontier. N® pillars 
will be necessary. The frontier will run through well-known 
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landmarks as far as the locally recognised frontier between 
Dali and Karkin. If the Amir agrees to the frontier it might 
be as well to erect a few pillars on these landmarks, and an 
officer on the Persian frontier or other officer-might be 
invested with the powers of an Assistant Commissioner for 
that purpose. If the first alternative frontier be adopted, 
it must be with the Amirs consent, and the concession might 
be easily marked off by the officer on the Persian frontier. It 
will not be essential to erect pillars on the frontier from Imam 
Nazar to Kham-i-ab, as it passes through well Imown land- 
marks; but if the Amir agrees, it might be as well to do so. 

By the first of these settlements the Amir would preserve all 
that is at present in his possession, indeed more, for though 
Afghan flocks may occasionally stray further into the Chul, the 
Amirs effective possession does not extend bej'ond the road 
from Andkhui to Jar Kuduk and thence, east of Dev Kila, to 
Kham-i-ab. The land which he would be required to give up 
in the Murghab or Knshk valleys is of no value to him; on the 
contrary', it will alwaj's be the cause of discord and contention 
between Afghans and Sariks. 

By the second alternative frontier, the Amir would lose 
about 15 square miles of the Khoja Saleh district inhabited by 
960 Irsari families and yielding a revenue of about £300 or 
£400 annually. He would also lose a small tract of Chul 
neighbouring Kham-i-ab, which would necessarily go with it 
to BoMiara. On the other band, this frontier would be in 
more than only way convenient. 

I have already represented to Your Lordship the improba- 
bility of the Amir agreeing to this frontier, and perhaps 1 
may be permitted to submit a fev/ remarks regarding the poli- 
tical objections to negotiating the settlement without His 
Highness consent; for with his consent Kham-i-ab might be 
safely given up and the boundary might be demarcated by us 
without any risk or opposition. I understand there to be two 
objects in this demarcation 1st, to check Russian agression, 
and (2), to consolidate our alliance with Afghanistan. The 
first would probably be sufficiently attained so far as it can 
be attained by any frontier demarcation by our settling the 
frontier direct with Russia in spite of the Amir. But the 
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second object would probably be defeated by such a settlement. 
Either the Amir will, alter much recrimination, sulkily 
acquiesce, or he will be driven into the arms of Russia. Ido 
not think the latter contingency probable, for the Amir is 
shrewd and astute. He knows and understands the Russians, 
and he must fully recognise that he could not hold his own in 
Afghanistan without our support. Nor I imagine, would 
Russia welcome overtures so compromising at the present 
moment, certainly not in the substantial manner which would 
alone satisfy His Highness. Russia is not yet ready in Central 
Asia for war, and though she doubtless wishes to break up 
the demarcation, and with it the Anglo-Afghin alliance yet 
her object probably is the partition of Afghanistan between us 
and her; and not the conquest of India with Afghan help, as 
Kazi Saad'U'din Khan and no doubt other influential men 
about the Amir confidently imagine Therefore I do not think 
that a direct settlement with Russia would involve any imme* 
diate rapture with Afghanistan. But it would cootaio the 
seeds of much bad feeling, and it would greatly injure our 
prestige in Kabul. In a telegram to Your Lordship., I have 
referred to Sirdar Ishak Khans statement that the surrender 
of Kham*i-ab might cause a revolt among the Usbegs. I do 
not think that (here is any chance of such being the case. 
The Khc'ja Saleh district is separated by sandy wastes from 
the Usbeg districts of Turkislan, and, so far as I have seen, 
the Usbegs are singolaily apathetic regarding the doings of the 
Commission. The surrender of Kham-i-ab would, 1 believe, 
cause little or no excitement. It would cause much discontent 
in the minds of Sardar Ishak Khan and his Afghan officials, 
but that would subside. Our prestige would not be much 
aflected, for it is recognised by Ishak Khan and his entourage 
that Afghan Turkistan is at the mercy of Russia whenever she 
chooses to advance, and that it is beyond the power of Engl- 
and to prevent the inevitable. 

The Panjdeh disaster has greatly lowered our prestige in 
these districts, so far from us and so near to Russia, and the 
most exaggerated idea prevails regarding the smallness of our 
army and the strength of Russia. Nothing will remove this 
impccsshii uat}} Rassia h bcatea by us ia ibc £t)d. The/itbc 
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whole of Central Asia will be on our side, for though these 
people are pessimists as regards our power to help them they 
are by no means unfriendly towards us. 

It is different in Kabul and Afghanistan proper. In a few 
days a British army might again occupy Kabul, and Kandahar 
is always at our mercy. We are near and Russia is far off, 
and consequently our strength is seen and our presti ge is still 
great. No doubt the Panjdeh disaster has done us much harm 
there also, and if it be followed by the surrender to Russian 
against the Amirs will, of a district which the Afghans know, 
and which we and the Russians admit to be justly theirs our 
reputation may be greatly injured. It may be that the agree- 
ment of 1872-73 gave up Kfaam-i-ab to Russia, but that was 
an agreement between ourselves and Russia, and, as Colonel 
Kuhlberg has repeatedly reminded the Afghan Agent, the 
Amir of Afghanistan was not consulted or wanted as to the 
loss about to be inflicted on him. Although our reputation for 
strength in Afghanistan and Central Asia has suffered through 
recent events, yet belief in our honesty and sense of justice is 
still supreme, and the word of an Englishman is never doubted 
by Afghan, Usfaeg or Turkoman. I greatly fear that the 
surrender of Kham-i-ab without the Amirs consent may impair 
that faith in us, for it is too much to expect that these people 
will understand the nice distinction between the spirit and 
wording of a treaty, and it is almost certain that they will 
be;lieve us to be yielding to the threats of Russia when we 
give up to her what we and she admit to be the Amirs rightful 
property. Therefore I would submit that only as a last 
resource, only after every' possible means of indudng the Amir 
to agree to a reasonable compromise has been exhausted, would 
we be justified in giving up to Russia the district of Kham- 
i-ab without the Amirs consent. It is possible that the Amir 
may give way when he sees that the Commission has broken 
up, and that he is still without a frontier. For the demarcation 
of this frontier is the Amirs own idea, and he is very proud of 
its havmg be?n at last adopted by us. His vanity will make 
hun cling to it. On the other hand, the Amir is particularly 
arrogant and indlated at the present time. When the 
Viceroy suggested to His Highness that he should make certain 
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coDccssion in the Murghab, be refused because, as he wrote 
to his agent with me, he had privately learnt that there had 
been a great debate in the English Parliament as to whether 
he could be justly called upon to give up the canal beads in 
question, and eventually it had been decided by a large 
majority that he should not be required to make any further 
concessions. Again, when the late Conservative Ministry 
resigned office, Kazi Saad-ud-din Khan begged me to represent 
to Her Majesty the injury to Afghan interests which such 
events caused, and the hope of the Afghan nation that no 
more changes of Ministry would be allowed until the demar* 
cation of the Afghan frontier had been completed. I believed 
that much of this arrogance will evaporate when the Amir 
hnds his frontier deserted by the two commissions and himself 
no longer the object of contention between Russia and 
England. For I do not believe the Colonel Kuhlbcrg is playing 
any carefully arranged game which will be continued, except 
in a htful and casual way after the Commission have been 
withdrawn. No doubt the Russian Commissioner has orders 
to ingratiate himself with the Afghans and to detach them 
from us as far as possible, and this be is trying to do in his 
own way and according to his own lights. He entirely devotes 
his efforts to Kazi Saad*ud>din Khan, for be believes that 
pretentious priest to possess the commanding voice in Afghan 
politics which he affects to have. No other influential Afghan 
has, 1 believe, been seduced; indeed the Kazis jealousy would 
not permit the attempt being made, and this has been our 
great safeguard against any general system of intrigue. If 
real mischief were intended, the conduct of so delicate a nego- 
tiation would probably be confided to the more practised 
hands of Mons. Lessar, but he apparently has no share or 
interest in Colonel Kuhibergs diplomacy. One result of the 
flattery and attentions bestowed on Kazi Saad-ud-din Khan is 
that his natural arrogance now exceeds all bounds, and conse- 
quently he has made himself hated by Sardar Ishak Khans 
officials as well as by his own entonrage This will probably 
be the case in Kabul, and therefore I do not anticipate that 
he will be a useful friend or a dangerous enemy. The Amirs 
eyes have, moreover, been opened by His Excellency the 
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Viceroy to the Russian proclivities of his agent, and His 
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(ANNEXURE NO. 1) ‘SECRET’ 

Dated Kham-i-ab. 4lh July 1885. 

From — W. MERK, Esq. Political Officer, 

To-COLONEL SIR WEST RIDGEWAY K.C.S.I. 

1 have the honor to submit a report on the result of the 
inquiries made by Captain Komaroff and myself, as to the 
existence of the post of Khwaja Saleh mentioned in the agree- 
ment of 1873. Attached to this report are — 

(a) A record of the evidence taken by Captain Komaroff 
and myself signed by us jointly. An identical record, similarly 
signed, is with Captain Komaroff. 

(b) Statistics regarding the district of Khwaja Salar, for the 
compilation of which I am indebted to Sirdar Muhammad 
Aslam Khan, who has taken great pains in collecting all the 
available information. 

2. Before proceeding to consider the facts which I think 
are proved by the evidence we have taken, it may be conve- 
nient to give a brief sketch of the district and of the system of 
its administration. The cultivated land for thirty-five miles 
along the left bank of the Oxus from the sandhills above 
Dagharasi (a small village lying about three miles up-stream 
from Kilif) down to the frontier with Bokhara at Bosagha 
comprises the district of Khwaja Salar. Included is a strip of 
desert or chul of an average breadth of 20 miles along the 
irrigated tract; this chul forms the pasture ground for the 
sheep owned by the people of Khwaja Salar, and contains 
wells dug by them. The whole district is divided into four 
sub-divisions, called (1) Akjui with Dagharasi (2) Karkin, (3) 
Dali (4) Kham-i-ab. Each sub-divtsion is composed of sections 
of varying number, each section being presided over by its 
own Aksakal or headman. Annexure B gives full details on 
this points. 

Khwaja Salar is a division of the Akcha Governorship 
which is, in turn, a portion of the province of Aghan Turkis- 
tan; this arrangement has been maintained ever since the 
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Afghan conquest 36 years ago. The Governor of Khwaja Salar 
is under the direct orders of the Governor of Akcha, but is 
appointed by the Governor of Afghan Turkistan. During the 
early years after the Afghan conquest the district of Khwaja 
Salar appears occasionally to have been kept under the direct 
management of the Governor of Akcha; but since 1860, at the 
latest. It has been administered by a distinct Deputy Governor 
who when not on tour usually resides in Karkin which is the 
largest sub-division of his charge. This Deputy Governor is 
and was entrusted with the general, revenue, civil and criminal 
administration of the district and the duties of watch and ward 
of the frontier subject to the following checks. The Aksakals 
pay m the land revenue direct to the Akcha treasury, and not 
ough t eir local Governor; at variours times every year the 
Governor of Akcha, or an official deputed by him visits 
Khwaja Salar, and examines the affairs of the district; criminal 
rases involving a sentence of death are dealt with only by the 
Governor of Afg^n Turkistan; and lastly, the local Khwaja 
lar mihtia, although generally speaking under the orders of 

the local Governor are inspected and their officers appointed 

dicn P^riy civil and criminal cases are 

disposed of by the Kazi of Khwaja Salar who lives in the 
Karkin sub-division. 

^ horse has existed 
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by one or more commanded 
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each such sub-division of the J ^^'"Shashi, there are in 
command ten horsemen The Yuzbashis who each 

and turn out for dutv whe ■ house 

aspolicea^dVo gSt,?^"^^'?'^- Their duties are to act 
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When all the Turcoman receive pay on a fixed scale, 
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under the orders of the Sarhang or Chief of all the Akcha 
Turcomans. The present Sarhang is Allah Nazar Khan he lives 
at Akcha. The inhabitants of Khwaja Salar, with the exception 
of the Karkin sub-division, ' art Ersari Turcomans, and have 
occupied thc'r present sites for probably more than 70 years. 
The inhabitants of Karkin belong to the Karkin tribe, and 
appear to have arrived here together with their Ersari neigh- 
bours. The Karkins say that they are Afshars, and if so are 
probably a section of a race cognate to the Turcomans. For 
all practical purposes, however, the Karkins have been merged 
in the Ersaris, and they live on the best of terms with the other 
residents of Khwaja Salar. The total revenue of the districts 
is 97,000 tangas Rs. 25,865; of this sum, 55,000 tangas is the 
permanently fixed land revenue of Khwaja Salar, which is paid 
in cash by the Aksakals who assess its incidence among them- 
selves. The remainder, or 42,000 tangas, is made up by 
miscellaneous taxation taking the shape of sheep, camel, cattle 
taxes (vide Annexure B), the tolls at the kilif ferry which have 
been farmed this year for 10,000 tangas, the silk and the 
marriage taxes. 

The Governor of Khwaja Salar and the militia receive their 
pay by cheques against this revenue which are payable either 
by the headmen or by the former of the miscellaneous taxes; 
in the same way the Aksakals draw their personal allowances. 

The people of Khwaja Salar own upwards of 60,000 sheep, 
which are pastured in the adjoining chul, where the wells of 
Tash kuduk, Kak Tali, Ali Kadim, Kara Tappa and Jar Kuduk 
are stated to have been dug by the Ersaris of Khwaja Salar, 
and therefore to belong to them. The small mud fort at Jar 
Kuduk was built by Sirdar Ishak Khan in 1881. Before that 
year the patrols from Kham-i-ab were stationed at the Jar 
Kuduk well, where they arc reported formerly to have found 
shelter behind a rude breastwork. 

3. Turning now to the points which in my opinion are 
satisfactorily established by the evidence that we have jointly 
recorded, there can be no doubt whatever that from Dagharasi 
down to, and including, Kham-i-ab, the country has, for at 
least thirty-six years, been in the peaceable undisturbed and 
continuous possession of Afghanistan as an integral portion 
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of that State; that Bokhara has neither claimed nor endeavou- 
red to disturb possession of the whole or an}' part of this tract, 
or of any villages or land in it, that the inhabitants have never 
during this time attempted to throw off Afghan supremacy; 
and that it has since the Afghan conquest been an administra- 
tive and fiscal sub-division of the Akcha Governorship. 

4. There can also be no doubt that collectively the four 
sub-divisions of AkjuL Karkin, Dali, and Kham-i-ab are 
known oScially and popularly as Khwaja Salar. The witnes- 
ses produced by the Afghans say so distinctly, and the 
inference firom the remarks of the Bokhara witnesses that the 
land above and below the left bank end of the Khwaja Salar 
feny, i. e, Islam (which is a section of Dali), is called Khwaja 
Salar, leads to the same conclusion. Privately Sardar Muham- 
mad Aslam Khan was told by Moulla Verdi, the Aksakal of 
the Bokhara village of Charshanga, when we were there, that 
it was notorious that from Kilif to Kham-i-ab the country 
was called Khwaja Salar. It is obvious some common name 
must have always existed for four small sub-divisions that 
have formed for generations the administrative unit. The sub- 
division of Karkin is Imowm as Khwaja Salar, because in it lie 
the Ziarat and the Serai Khwaja Salar. Being the principal 
sub-division., and the usual seat of the Governors, the name 
of Khwaja Salar has been extended to the whole district, 
including Kham-i-ab. This process is e.xceedingly common 
here and elsewhere. For instance, I asked the Governor of 
Kilif what were the boundaries of Kilif simply. I did not say 
the district of Kilif or tract of Kilu, but simply Kilif. He 
immediately gave the boundaries (which on the right bank of 
the Oxus correspond ronghly with the boundaries of Khwaja 
Salar on the left bank). Similarly, the Boldiara witnesses 
said that the Charshanga Ersaris came from Kerki. meaning 
thereby tbe Bokhara province of Kerki, and not the town of 
Kerki. So also, a man from Bosagha or elsewhere in the 
Kerki Province of Boldiara, ii asked where he comes from, 
will say Kerki first, and afterwards, on being farther Question- 
ed will specify by name the village to which he belongs. There 

apr>ears to be no village called Khwaja Salar on the riaht 
bank of the Oxns. 
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5. At the date of the Afghan conquest, A.D. 1850 there 
were two ferries on the Oxas within the limits of Khwaja 
Salar, one at Kilif and the other between Charshanga on the 
right bank, and Islam on the left bank. There has never been a 
ferry on the river at or opposite the Ziarat and Serai Khwaja 
Salar. Islam lies at a distance of 8 miles measured in a 
straight line downstream from the Ziarat Khwaja Salar, and 
is part of the Dali Sub-division. This ferry between Charshanga 
and Islam was known as the Khwaja Salar ferry, because 
the country on the left bank is knwon as Khwaja Salar, and 
because Charshanga is inhabited by a section of Charshanga 
Ersaris, who. having resided for some time on the left bank 
in Khwaja Salar, are known as the Khwaja Salarli Charshanga. 
It is a minor point perhaps, but 1 would note incidentally 
that we could find no trace of a Khwaja Salikh or Salih, and 
that one and all who pronounced the name called it most 
distinctly Satar. It Is abundantly proved that, at the latest 
in 1868, this Khwaja Salar ferry had ceased to exist as a 
permanent ferry, and that from 1868, to 1878 there was a ferry 
between Charshanga and Islam for local purposes only, for 
four months every winter. Since 1878 this ferry has been dosed 
altogether. The reason for believing that from 1868 to 1878 
the temporary ferry was only for local purposes will be given 
below. It is equally certain that at no tune within the memory 
of the inhabitnats has the Kilif feny been, even temporarily, 
closed or the number of boats there been reduced. There 
appear to have been no Afghan boats at the Kilif or the 
Khwaja Salar ferry before the year 1872, when three boats 
were constructed in Khwaja Salar and taken to Kilif by order 
of Naib Muhammad Alam Khan, Governor of Afghan Turkis- 
tan. One of these boats used thereafter to go very winter up 
to 1878 with one Bokhara boat to Islam-Charshanga. The 
evidence as to the number of Bokhara boats at the Khwaja 
Salar ferry, prior to the introduction of Afghan boats, is 
conflicting but I am inclined to think that it was less than 
the number of boats at Kilif, because the Khwaja Salar ferry 
was for more inconvenient and un-important than the Kihf 
ferry. 
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6. The high road from Balkh to Bokhara can never have 
passed by the ferry at Charshanga Islam for the following 
reasons; — ^The road from Balkh to Bokhara via Kilif is shorter 
than via Islam and Charshanga, as a glance at the map will 
show. Moreover, Kilif is infinitely the better ferry; for many 
centuries the main caravan route between Balkh and Bokhara 
has always been via Kilif; the ancient Arab geographers 
mention Kilif as an important ferry, but are silent regarding 
Khwaja Salar; the line of old robats, caravan-series, and reser- 
voirs of water of dotted along the existing Kilif route, show 
that it was the main route in the middle Ages, Timur, and 
again Nadir Shah, crossed the Oxus at Kilif. Bumes travelling 
from Balkh to Bokhara writes; We left the great high road 
from Balkh to Kilif, the usual ferry, from a fear of robbers 
and joume}'ed w'estward. Our witnesses exactly corroborate 
what Bumes wrote 50 years ago. Traffic between Balkh and 
Bokhara was sometimes temporarily deflected to the lower 
ferry, owing to the wars and insurrections which periodically 
occurred from the collapse of the Sadozai power in Afghan 
Turkestan, up to the re-establishment of Afghan authority by 
Amir Dost Muhammad Khan in 1850. Since then, the country 
has been safe, and whenever the country was safe, traffic 
immediately returned to Kilif; partly because this route is 
shorter, but principally because the crossing at Kilif is much 
better than at Islam. It is necessary to explain the case of 
this persistent preference shown for Kilif. The bulk of the 
traffic between Balkh and Bokhara consists of the Indo-Central 
Asian trade, including that of Kabul. From December to 
April this trade is at its ebb, because the passes of the Hindu 
Kush are closed, and practically the great traffic is at a stand- 
still. When the passes re-open, the Oxus comes down in flood, 
commencing in March, obtaining its full height in June and 
July and subsiding in September. Therefore, when trade is most 
brisk, the Oxus is in full flood. At this season the river is 470 
yards wide at Kilif. with a current at the rate of 4 miles an 
hour, and a ferry-boat at Kilif, as I have tested, could at this 
season, between sunrise and sunset, easily make ten trips with 
goods to the opposite Called back. At I.slam-Charshanga, 
the river is over a mile ii. . with a current at 4 miles an 



hour, and low banks which, when I saw them, were under 
water. Under these circumstances I fully credit the two Bokhra 
witnesses whom we examined at Charshanga, one of whom 
said that at the food season a boat could only make one trip 
a day with goods at the Khwaja Salar ferry, and the other of 
whom stated that it took from 10 to 15 days to ferry a caravan 
of 100 camels across at Charshanga. An ordinary ferry boat 
will hold from 8 to 10 camels with (heir packs. In calculating 
the time which was required for a trip across and back at 
Charshanga, there must be borne in mind the lime required for 
loading and unloading the boat, for towing her up-stream by 
men till she has touched the main current, then for gradually 
working her way across the stream with sweeps, for being 
towed to the opposite bank through the shallow water, and 
thence up along the bank till a point was reached, starting from 
which she would land at Charshanga. The whole operation 
cannot have taken less than 7 or 8 hours, and one trip was a 
days work for the crew. In winter the case was different, the 
river being narrow; but at that lime there is comparatively 
little tralGc between Baikh and Bokhara, and consequently the 
witnesses are probably correct in stating that from 1868 to 
1878, the boats went only for local purposes to Islam-Chars* 
hanga. Under any circumstances, it is perfectly clear that, 
subsequent to 1868 the high road from Baikh to Bokhara can- 
not possibly have been via Islam and Charshanga, that for 
many years previously, certainly since 1850, all theBalkh- 
Bokhara traffic has gone via Kilif; that before 1850 at 
intermittent moments some of the Balkh-Bokhara traffic used 
the Khw.aja Salar ferry, but only under compulsion, and the 
Balkh-Bokhara high road has always been via Kilif. 

7. Personally I believe that the Khwaja Salar ferry was 
instituted by the Chiefs of Akcha, partly for local purposes, 
and partly to draw the caravans going from Bokhara to Mai- 
mena away from Kilif. For the Maimena-Bokhara traffic, the 
Khwaja Salar route is certainty shorter than the Kilif route 
and probably traders between Bokhara and Maimena may 
have occasionally used this ferry when the more convenient 
kerki-Andkhui route was unsafe. (This latter was the road 
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taken by Vambery on going from Bokhara to Herat). One of 
t e witnesses (Bokhara) attempted to argue that the caravans 
did not go by Kilif because there were no supplies there. If 
so, t e reason he gave for the closure of the Khwaja Salar 
eriy- was singularly inconsistent. As a matter of fact, so long 
ago as 1812, there were 40 families at Kilif and Dagharasi was 
arger than it is now. But the question of supplies at Kilif has 
no eanng on the point at issue, because caravans as a rule 
require no supplies from one chief town to the next. The camels 
n t eir ^razing ever 3 'where, and the men in charge carr^' 10 
ajs to a fortm’ghts flour, &c., with them, purchasing at larger 
markets where food is cheap. 

- 7 ^ ^ny kind at the serai or 
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Go ernor of Khwaja Salar, is the post of Khwaja Salar. This 
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and court varri p ^ mentioned above. The house 

sued Kilif, Cfaarshanga and Akkhum between 1873 
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and 1877. Privately I have heard that he came in 1873 to 
Chaishanga. 

II. The correspondence terminating with the agreement 
of 1873 contemplates the frontier of Afghanistan as lying where 
the Bokhara Province of Kerki terminates. This point is 
indifferently called a ford, near a ford, a point a ferry, a vil- 
lage, and lastly a post of Khwaja Saleh. Ford there is none 
on the Oxus below the Kokcha river. There also appears to 
be no village Khwaja Saleh on the right bank. As regards 
the ferry, point or post, it will be seen from the above resume 
of the evidence, as well as from the evidence itself, that no- 
where do the terms of the agreement apply with sufficient 
exactness to admit even technically that the frontier should 
be drawn at any other spot than where the frontier line has 
existed for the past 36 yean; viz, between Kham-i-ab and 
Bosagha. 
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For. Dcptt, Secrct-F. Progs. Aug. 1887, Nos. 1-32. 

Subject : — ^Afghan boundary negotiations. Correspondence 
furnished by the India office on the subject. 
Russo-Afghan boundary negotiations, &c. Extract from 
Asia Confidential Prints. Section No 525, dated the 22nd and 
23rd May 1887. 

Sir R. Morier to the Marquis of Salisbury — (Received 
London, 23rd May). 


My Lord, 


‘SECRET’ 

St. Petersburgh, 16th May 1887 


I duly received by Messenger Leeds Your Lordship’s des- 
patch No. 142, Secret, inclosing correspondence with the India 
Office, and the Viceroy’s two telegrams of the 9th instant. 

The second of these telegrams coincides in a marked 


manner with the considerations which I had the honour to 
submit in my despatch No. 168 of the 11th instant. It was 
clear that the Viceroy, like myself, was pre-occupied with the 
contmguency which the experience we have had of Russian 
dealings in Central Asia could not but suggest, of an occupa- 
tion of the Kham-i-ab district pendente lite. The Portentous 
sentence with which His Excellency closes his telegram brought 
the imminence of the danger clearly before my mind : — 

Any advance across the present Afghan frontier is likely to 
result m a collision between Afghan and Russian troops, and 
the consequences would be most serious. 

In the meantime, from various indication which had reach- 
ed me I was convinced that the struggle beUveen the civil and 

Giers and the 

latter th t!’ ^inovieff belongs for more to the 

latter than the former, was as keen as ever, and that it was 
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therefore most important to lose no time in strengthening the 
arguments at the disposal of the Foreign Minister. Accord- 
ingly I determined, though without instructions from Your 
Lordship on this subject, to accentuate the warning I had 
already given to M. de Giers, as to possible results of occupa- 
tion, if such a scheme were under considered, on the whole, 
that, whilst a warning of this nature fell within my legitimate 
functions as Her Majesty’s Ambassador, the giving it proprio- 
motu and without special instructions would under all eventu- 
alities, leave Her Majesty’s Government free and unfettered. 

I accordingly called on M. de. Giers this afternoon, as it is 
my custom to do on the Monday which follows the arrival of 
my fortnightly messenger, and said that I had received no 
communication to make to His Excellency, but that in the 
information from various quarters which had been sent out to 
I had found much cause for disquietude. The concentration 
of troops at Charjui and Kerki. to which reference had already 
been made in our conversation on Wednesday last, was not 
only confiimed fcocn many quarters, but appeared from very 
reliable sources to be upon a far larger scale than I have been 
led to infer from the explanations given by General ObruchelT 
to Colonel Herbert. 

I admitted that the reinforcement of the Charjui garrison 
had not inspired me with any feelings of distrust, because it 
always seemed to me natural that the tete de pont, so to speak, 
of the Central Asian Railway would imply the presence of an 
effective military force to defend it. The occupation of 
Kerki seemed to me a different matter, and I had not thought 
that General Obrucheff’s account of this military station as 
necessary for purely commercial purposes entirely met the 
case. But a very circumslanlial and apparently well-authenti- 
cated rumour that these military measures were being comple- 
mented by the movement of a considerable body of troops to 
Bosagha, a town which appeared on the map as immediately 
outside the limits of the Kbam-i-ab district, bad, I confessed 
filled me with dismay. If, I went on to say, this rumour were 
confirmed, I thought h not unlikely that it would product a 
panic on every Course in Eun^. For such a movement would 
at once give a bodily shape to a suspicion in the air, and the 
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presence of which could already be detected in various uttera- 
nces o te press, that the powerful military elements which 
vere credited with the final decision on political no less than 
military matters in Central Asia contemplated, should the 
present negotiations lead to no result, cutting the Gordian 
Knot by a military occupation of the disputed territory. I 
enh; instructions to speak to His Excellency on the 

me- A ’j telegrams which had the most alarmed 
ftip m^ff since the despatch of the messenger, but 

the matter refrain from warning His Excellency, under the full 

cinrTi ^ ^^sporisibility as Her Majesty’s Ambassador, that if 
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knowledge. To set my mind at case he would make inquiries 
into this subject, and Iet*me*know. 

His Excellency’s tone, howewr, in speaking of his military 
partners, as on many former occasions, was far from implying 
implicit trust as to what they might not do next, and a very 
characteristic observation which he made a little later throws 
a flood of light on his mental attitude towards them. He 
said, after all, I am far too sure of my case to make an inquiry 
necessary, and I had much better say nothing, because the very 
fact of such an inquiry might put it into their heads to do the 
very thing which we do not want them to do. 

I said 1 was very glad, both of his denial of the truth of the 
report and of the evidence given me of his being on his guard 
against surprises. I had obtained all I wished, which was to 
be in a position, le cas echeant, to recall the fact that I had 
put in a solemn caveat against the possibility of the occupation 
of any territory actually in possession of the Amir of Afgha- 
nistan, otherwise than by the mutual consent of the two parties 
to the present negotiations, 

Some desultory conversation followed, io the course of 
which I, as it were by accident, picked up a hint which 1 am 
inclined to believe gives us the true key to the Russian position. 
It was a propose of an observation made by His Excellency on 
the excellent spirit which had characterized the discussions 
between Sir West Ridgeway and M. ZmovieJT which led to a 
depreciatory remark by His Excellency in reference to Colonel 
Kulhberg. I did not quite catch wbal be said, but as it seemed 
to me as if it might imply that Colonel Kublberg had met with 
sharp treatment at the hands of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, 
which he had not been quick-willed enough to guard against, I 
observed that a perusal of the protocols was quite sufficient to 
show that nothing could have been more loyal or straight 
forward than the bearing of our Commissioners, or more fair 
and equitable than the ground they had taken up. His 
Excellency replied that I had misunderstood his meaning. He 
was perfectly convinced of the truth of what I said, but the 
fact remained that when the general results had been consi- 
dered at St. Petersburgh it was found that a line of frontier 
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or hoped 
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(Signed) R.B.D. MORIER. 
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For. Dcpit. Secret. F. February J887. Nos. 314-343. 
Sobjcct: — CenlTal Asia papers Afghan Boundary, fit c. 

‘SECRET’ 

Foreign Office, London. Dated 6th January, 1887. 

From t—Sir Julian Pauncefou, Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 

To ’. — The Under-SecteUty of State for India 

I am directed by the Earl of Iddesleigh to transmit to you 
herewith, to be laid before the Secretary of State for India, a 
translation of communication from a Russian Pole who with- 
holds his name offering his services as Political Agent of this 
country in Central Asia. 

In Mr. Perry’s No. 57 dated 20lh Dec. 1886. 

This document was sent in cypher and in Russian to Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Odessa, fay whom it was forwarded 
to this country. Mr. Perry states that the envelope in which 
it was enclosed purported to contain merely the passport of 
a British Indian subject and did not appear to have been 
tampered with. 

The Key to the cypher had been forwarded by the writer 
to the Foreign Office some weeks ago 

Lord Iddesleigb does not propose to take any notice of 
the communication which I am to request may be returned 
to this office. 
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Translation of Decyphcr 

I am an officer of Polish nationality in the Russian service 
in Turkestan. I hold an important post in the civil service 
of the Government of that province. In view of the present 
complications likely to lead to a conflict between Russia and 
England in Central Asia, being, as I am, a member of a Polish 
Secret Society, I should like to be useful to you I propose to 
be your Chief Secret Political Agent on a salary £4,000 a year 
with an agreement for five years, or, if necessary, I can 
organise on a firm basis in Central Asia a Secret Political 
Agency pour deriner utilement (sic), to have here, incognito, 
on Its staff one or two English general staff officers; as director 
of the thing 1 shall be responsible for their safety. For this 
purpose it is very desirable that I should myself come to 
London to become better acquainted with you, and to confer 
about the organisation of the scheme, in order to 
clear up, or forestall any difliculties that might arise, and to 
take every possible precautionarj- measure. Further, in order 
that our correspondence and my private communications with 
England may not attract the notice of the local authorities 
here, with the strict and offensive control that is now exerci- 

-jl; *0 nie some person living 

T Empire at Moscow, Odessa or Warsaw, with whom 

y orrespond without danger, and through whom I can 

receive from you further instructions and convey to you the 
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For.Dcptf. Secret F. October 1885, Nos. 385-700 

Subject : — Correspondence received from the India Office, 
London, regarding the Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion. 


‘SECRET’ 

No. XXXV. Dated Simla, 5th June 1885. 

From— His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India in Council, 

To— His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. 

I have received your letters of the 9th and }7thMayand 
have understood both of them. 

I am glad to say that the prospect of peace, which I 
announced to you in my last letter, has been confirmed by 
subsequent intelligence, and that there is a fair probability of 
arrangement being concluded on the lines we agreed upon at 
Rawa) Pindi. 

Your Highness’s letter of the 9th May contains a request 
for some more money. Having already supplied Your High- 
ness with 25,000 breech-loaders, of rupees, exclusive of a lakh 
given by Sir Peter Lumsden to your Governor, Muhammad 
Sarwar Khan, I should have thought that enough has been 
done for the moment, especially in view of the present favor- 
able aspect of affairs. Of course if war breaks out, as is still 
possible, the case will be different. In that event 1 shall be 
prepared to give Your Highness further assistance. But in 
either case there are certain conditions to be observed. I ex- 
plained to Your Highness at Rawal Pindi that the money at 
my disposal was not my own; that it was public money, for the 
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proper expenditure of which I was responsible, and for which 
I should have to render an account to the British Government 
and that consequently it was necessary for me to insist on 
some guarantee for its judicious and effective application. 
Your Highness acquiesced in this view, and promised that, as 
soon as you returned to Kabul, you would send me a carefully 
prepared statement of your intended military arrangements 
and their cost. This, however, has not been done quite so 
completely as I anticipated. You ask me, indeed, what ought 
to be the strength of your establishments, but upon this point 
I am hardly a judge. Had Your Highness been able and 
willing to accept the assistance of experienced English olBcers 
and to let them inquire carefully into the Military resources 
and needs of your country with the view of organizing its 
defence, I should be in a position to give you the advice you 
seek. But Your Highness is not inclined to accept even the 
services ofMuhammadan Officers trained in India, and you 
have evidently no desire to invite English officers into Afgha- 
nistan. Therefore I have no means of forming a decided 
opinion with regard to the force you should maintain. If 
however Your Highness will be good enough to give me your 
own opinion on the subject, with the reasons for it, explaining 
in detail what number of troops you think it necessary to 
provide, what are the points at which they should be sta- 
tioned, and how far the normal revenues of Afghanistan 
are capable of meeting the expendiute which would be 
involved then perhaps I may be able to judge of your 
legitimate needs. But I need not remind Your Highness that, 
though the British Government is quite ready to help you to 
een your country against the attacks of Russia, it cannot 
undertake entirely to maintain your army. The Amir Sher Ali 
an a , as you know, a large standing force which he was 
a e to support on his own resources. Your Highness will 
wpu maintain at all times a considerable number of 

troops, but for this purpose the revenues of 
hv subsidies now granted to you 

nearp Government, ought to be sufficient in time of 

ou the situation become more critical yon will 
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find, if only you will deal openly and frankly with us, and show 
the same confidence in us wc do in you, that we shall be pre- 
pared to back you up with enere;y and liberality. 

1 now come to the question of the fortification of Herat. 
I desire to express to you my satisfaction at Your Highness’s 
having allowed our officers to visit the place, and at the hon- 
our and kindness with which they were treated. Their account 
of the fortress corresponds with what Your Highness told me 
at Rawal Pindi. They report that something has been done 
already to put it into a slate of defence, and that it is stronger 
than they had supposed. It appears, however, that a great 
deal remains to be done, and that it would take (wo or three 
months of very hard work to finish what is necessary. As I 
have already told your Highness, the English Government 
would be willing to help with a sum of money for the accom- 
plishment of this object; but it will be really necessary that 
Your Highness should permit our engineer and artillery offi- 
cers, in conjunction with (he officers of your own army, to 
superintend the progress of (he operations, and more especially 
the choosing of correct positions for the guns a matter on 
which so much depends. I have given Colonel Ridgeway a 
credit of four lakhs of rupees, which he has orders to place at 
the disposal of your officers as the work gees on. Your High- 
ness will, however, perceive that I cannot authorize him to 
hand over this money without knowing exactly how it is spent 
and Your officers should therefore have instructions to consult 
him and be guided by his advice in all particulars. They should 
furnih him with detailed accounts, and they should give him 
special opportunities of satisfying himself that the inhabitants 
of Herat are properly compensated for any destruction or 
depreciation of property which may prove to be unavoidable. 
Unless this is done there will be much suffering and discontent 
and I need not point out to you (bat in your own interests 
this would be very undesirable. 

In connection with the question of fortifying Herat, there 
is another matter to which I must direct your attention I hope 
the boundaries of the Herat province will soon be satisfactorily 
defined, and that hereafter there will be no room for 
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misunderstanding with regard to this portion of your frontier. 
But until the new arrangements have been brought into 
thorough working order, occassions of dispute are likely to 
arise between your border officials and those of the Russians; 
audit will be necessary on this account that for a time at least 
one or tw’o British officers, of whom one might be a Doctor, 
should remain within reach after the departure of the Commis- 
sion. Your Highness stated at Rawal Pindi that you had no 
objection to this proposal, and I should like to inform Colonel 
Ridgeway that he may act accordingly, and that you have 
issued the necessary instructions to your Governor. I think 
the officers left should be free to move along the border, and 
that they should not be expected to remain in any particular 
spot longer than they may consider desirable. 

And now I propose to give you a fresh proof of my confi- 
dence and good will by sending you a further sum of 10 lakhs 
of rupees. This, in conjunction with the 10 lacs you have 
already received, will make up 20 lacs, exclusive of the four 
which are to be placed at the disposal of Colonel Ridgeway. If 
war breaks out more will be forthcoming. Meanwhile, I would 
call Your Highness’s attention to the fact that one of the great 
dangers of the present position lies in the absence of roads 
and communications which would enable us to come rapidly 
to your assistance if you were attacked on your northern 
frontier. You should never lose sight of the importance of 
this point, and in particular I think you should endeavour, as 
^on as possible, to establish a line of telegraph between 
Kabul and India. It is very unsatisfactory having to discuss 
these important questions, which ought to be settled with the 
utmost despatch, by means of letters which take nearly a 
month before they can be sent and received by either of us in 
turn. It would be a great advantage to Your Highness to 
ave accurate and immediate intelligenee of what is passing in 
outside w orld. If a telegraph were established, your own 

you with the news of the day, and 
few hours^™ ^ wishes and reply to them in the course of 

a ^ot me again say a few words to you as 

P fnend. It is perhaps natural that the Afghans should 
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be suspicious of a powerful neighbour with whom they have 
mote than once been at ^sar;but I trust that if you ever shared 
their suspicions you do so no longer. I am in hopes that you 
will have returned home with the conviction not only that 
we desire to be friends with you and with the Afghan nation 
but that our interests are coincident, and that you have every' 
thing to hope and nothing to fear from us. You have before 
you the possibility of performing a great wotk, and if you 
are equal to the oecassion, you will have fame and glory. 
With England for your friend, you will be able to weld toge- 
ther into one united nation the Afghan tribes which have 
hitherto been divided, and to advance their progress in civili* 
2ation, in agriculture, in manufacturing industry, and in the 
arts of peace. At the same time your military knowledge and 
experience will enable you to furnish forth a disciplined army 
in substitution for the brave but disofganieed native levies of 
former days. The more you strengthen yourself the better we 
shall be pleased, for there is nothing in your country or 
beyond it of which we can possibly desire to possess ourselves. 
But in order to attain these objects, it will be wise for you to 
get rid of the jealousy which entertained by your people of 
their English neighbours, and by promoting intercourse bet- 
ween your subjects and the subjects of Her Majesty, to gene- 
rate a friendly feeling between them. Until such a feeling 
exists, it is impossible for the British Government to help 
you cITeclually against foreign aggression. This must be evi- 
dent to the Russians; and the belief that united action on the 
part of the English and Afglians will be prevented by their 
mutual distrust can only have the effect of encouraging the 
Russian officers to encroach upon your rights. 

I hope you will lay these things to heart. They are said 
to you as from a friend. Remember that if Herat falls it 
means the loss of alt Afghan Turkistan, and possibly the 
collapse of the Afghan power as an independent nation. 
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For, Department 
No. 117-160. 


Secret-F. Pros. 


Jannarr 1885 . 


Snbject Afghan Boundan,’ commfssion. Despatches to 
Secretan.- of State: (I) Arrival of the Mission at Bala 
i Inrghab their proceedings, (2) Proclamation issued 
to the people of Herat by the Amir C3) Paj-ment 
foi supplies to the Mission (4) Russian desians of 
Afghan territorj’. 




Tramlationofacopy of a letter from His Highness the 
A^r Oi iMghamstan sjid its Dependencies, to the address of 

to agent General Amir .Ahmad Khan, dated 23rd Safer 1302 

H. corresponding to 1 2th December 1884. 

‘'°^?^™-i5ts-Herertith I enclose you an extract from 
ae^’-spaper, which I have received from Tashlrand. 
S^mitit .o the British anthorities. so that ihev mav be 

'''"s o" ths Russians.' and 'that 
Ar°r pity the condition of the 

pitjfng seems to indicate their 
^ “-'mg oand out in time their chicaners- and 

pi"!., culuvated sincere friendship ^ith the 

otherwise, there is no other 
Afchan ^ friends of the 

\^ien one’s ’’'• 

stands fro— jb- th ^ F-ties one. a wise man under- 

w^'th ss — 1^- ^ '^^tuh is ss-nonymous 

order I t'---t-7*'' to see oar affairs in no-od 

• n .ecessar;.- to send the extract alluded to above 
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at this time when the two GoTOmments are discussing matters 
relating to the frontiers. 

Further, Ali Khanoff has recently visited the border of 
Panjdeh accompanied by 300 troopers, with the object of 
advancing on and occupying Panjdeh in case he did not find any 
one there, but finding the garrison established there, vigilant 
and prepared to oppose him, and as the people of Panjdeh 
also did not show any inclmation towards him, he wrote, while 
smarting under the pain of disappointment, a letter to General 
Ghaus*ud-Din Khan, the Commandant of the Garrison, who 
sent him a very manly (bold) answer. 1 forward herewith 
copies of both the letters to you. Submit them to the glorious 
British authorities, so that they may know how nasty the 
Russian tricks and intrigues are. If they get an opportunity 
they will accord to the Afghans a treatment, the seventy of 
which can be better imagined than described. It is to be 
wondered at that they talk and act in this manner at this 
juncture when the British Commissioners are on the frontier 
busy examining the boundaries and are so much, interested in 
the matter. The British authorities can imagine how they (the 
Russians) behaved before this and how they will act hereafter, 
and what the state of things will be if the question of the 
frontiers is not properly and satisfactorily settled. What I 
mean by all this is that the representatives of the illustrious 
British Government should press on General Lumbsden the 
great necessity of a satisfactory settlement of the matter, for if 
i\ is not so settled, and proper measures ate not taken, it is not 
unlikely that causes for disagreement and collusion between the 
Russian and my frontier officers will always arise. Now that 
they (the British authorities) have taken the matter in hand, it 
is incumbent on them to remedy the evil which stares me in 
the face, as an opportunity like this will not occur again. 
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‘SECRET’ 

Translation of Extracts from the Tashkand Gazette. 

GovIramVnt J’etersburg that the 

with the British ur Rahman Khan is on friendly terms 

wUh the Ss? r o” his friendship 

Ts ?he rea t °° ^“^'"^hle terms with 

any power will "" ^ Afghans is because that if 

which will d ^'h ^ tfiem, it will be the British Government 
M ish r nv ^ Stratagems and artifices. The 

Which patients 

Goverpment w^-ch could not cope^wh? t^e”! and^s^ 

Vi h that Go^ ^he Afghan Government has allied itself 

of fi£^ The Amir might be perhaps thinking 

was more nowerf Turkish Government, which 

ever eo to 3 ^ not make a stand against us. If we 

fight the Afph-^n"'* ^ against the British. If we should 
Merve Th? A should fight them somewhere near 

‘he British Govem- 
and Persia whirfi i *he Frontiers of Afgham’stan 

country she b ’ "’"^e Russia give up the 

will fight the ‘‘o ®o- 

of Merve We f i ■ Afghans in the neighbourhood 

Governm^nMvilff ^ because Ihe Afghan 

friendship which we showed^to” r hospitality and 

treated him with consiZ.t We 

returned to Afghanistan h ^°P^ ‘hat when he 

of the Afghans. ’ ^ would secure for us the goodwill 

friendship with 

ieappn.^oZ:Gr;rXfr‘”i 

can supply to the Am; t_-‘ arms, &c. But our country 
of, at lower prices If tt^^A w^'ch he may stand in need 
we could supply him Amir should want skilled workmen 

work both with the hand of them men who could 

tnehand and by machines,. You (Afghans) 
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have an enemy who is an archenemy not only of your nation, 
but of the whole Mussulman world. The Amirs exhortations 
to the people will produce no eflect upon them, in the same 
manner as when our country was in a savage state the admoni- 
tion given by our Emperors to the people bore no fruit. This 
stale of things continued till the time of Sultan Mahmud, 
when our Emperor collected men of diifereat persuasions, 
such as Mussulmans, Christians. &c. round him. They 
emulated each other, and every one of them tried to distinguish 
himself by rendering conspicuous services to Government, and 
thus our country gained strength. Oa account of the advance 
of Russia, Persia has pushed her frontiers further towards 
Afghanistan. The Persian Government exults over the tmpeod- 
iog overthrow of the Afghan Government by Russia, for Persia 
was defeated whenever she took up arms against Russia. The 
Amir cannot cope with her io any case. If the Amir continues 
treating his subjects in this manner he could only last a few 
years more. 
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‘SECRET’ 


Translation of a copy of a letter from Major Ali Khanoff, 
Russian Governor of Meve, to the address of General Ghaus- 
ud-din Khan, Commandant of the Panjdeh Garrison (without 
date). 

Having heard that you were the Afghan General, who held 
the reins of the Government of Panjdeh in your hand, I looked 
upon you as my equal and, in pursuance of the General’s 
orders, I came to see you, so that we might discuss certain 
important political matters, for such is the practice of 
our Government. But you kept me waiting, and through fear 
of your life you considered me your enemy. Whereas I came 
as an envoy, I intended to alight at Pul-i-Khishti, but before 
we got to that place, we halted in the Maidan; and from mid- 
aj till nignt-fall I expected you to come and discuss matters 
but you did not come. You told lies and through fear you 
did not venture to come. As I have now given up all hopes 
o yuur coming to see me, I will communicate to you the 
orders of the General and close the discussion. They are as 
follows : — 


nor to the occupation of Merve by the Russian troops there 
was not a angle Afghan official at Panjdeh. But as soon as we 
orcupie 1 e^e jou entered Panjdeh. We have recently heard 

(Hazrat- 

will chn'ti two illustrious Governments 

and tnn r demarcate the boundaries; 

Sdi^ f your 

Our soldier °° Russian soil beyound Toshan. 

Srerartn:’ti°°’ Aimak Sould you, 

to Pul i ifv a single step, our troops will march 

fnforvrrLr'“'’%''""“^ YoushLd 

come to^see^me IT ^ message that you would 

-e waiting three h“\ouara^4l^ 


VI 


For. Department Sccrel-F. May 18S5. No. 760-787. 

Subject: — Visit of the Amir of Afghanistan to India- His 
Highness’s conduct, character, &c. Interviews of 
British ofheer with His Highness. Grant of Money 
and arms to His Highness. 


'SECRET* 

No. 69. dated Simla the 4tb May 1885. 

From :-~The Government of India. 

To »— The Secretary of State for India. 

1. We have the honor to submit, for the information of 
Her Majesty’s Government, a brief report upon the visit of His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan to India. 

2. Your Lordship is already aware of the circumstances 
under which the Amir was invited to Rawalpindi, and it will not 
be necessary for us to revert to them in the present despatch. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to the submission of certain 
memoranda which will show the course of the conferences 
between the Amir and His Excellency the Viceroy, the state of 
His Highness’s health, the ceremonial observed at his reception 
in Rawalpindi and elsewhere, and the impressions of his 
character and conduct formed during his stay in British 
territory, 

3. The conclusions which were arrived at in the course of 
His Highness’s visit may be summed up as follows. His 
Highnes’s appeared to be fully conscious of the expediency of 
averting war with Russia, and with this object he declared his 
willingness to accept any frontier between the Hari-Rud and 
the Mutghab, which might be laid down by the British 
Government on his be half. Provided that Maruchak, Gulran, 
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Znlfitar Passes remained in his possession. If 
raiortonately war proved to be inevitable, he did not ask or 
desire that British troops shonld, in the first instance at least, 

^ osi ^ w Ai^an frontier for the purpose of repelline a Russia 
invasion, I^e declared his determination to resist to the 
„ T. IS power an}' occupation of his territorv’, and he 

^-e e p m arms and money to enable him to do so with 
of TT. , 1 ^ Promised some hea^y guns for the fortification 

Viceroy 

into cor'^'rf ^ breech-loading riSes, and would take 

^ r ""^ff^-ding him some assist- 

trocn- or t e equipment and maintenance of his 

presented at the time with an elephant batter}- 

batted. 

SLio^o ? “b-mated h^ 

S if oi' ^ British 

sidered desirable by th» rime be con- 

Viceroy to tffiderstand tfaarii'^B?^ be gave the 

tranmo-t TTfc ur i- - ^b.. collection of supplies and 
^ inclined to accept the 

am of our engineer oScers in fortifving Herat, firin- 

SS Si C “■! it i» 

for d== SSalri,” “ 

the plans and pro^posah for ^'itb great care 

Herat which were sho—n to ®P"Osement of the defences of 

determined to adopt tLm On 

clear that His Hiahn-.s is tr appears to be 

sacrifices in order tn prepared to make considerable 

hh. be vbro£“? 

that ifseriousIvworstedSSrr^-'^l^^^ his power, and 
to the British GovSmcS t niay hereafter turn 

did not ask for an in-reas- nf^"- ^’®^'b'tary aid. The Amir 

in money, except in th'e ev»nt o^h^^*^'^'*’ 

a >. Ox his Being compelled to go to 
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war. He expressed no wish for the conclusion of a formal 
agreement, nor did he refer to the question of a dynastic 
guarantee. He seemed thoroughly pleased with all the 
arrangements for his reception, and he gave the impression 
of being a strong and self-reliant ruler, and personally well- 
disposed towards a close and practical alliance with England. 

4. Your Lordship will observe from the enclosed memor- 
andum by Surgeon-Major Roc that the stale of His Highness's 
health is precarious, and we may add that in Dr. Roe’s 
opinion his life seems unlikely to be prolonged for many 
years. 

5. We trust that our proceedings on this important occasion 
may meet with the approval of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Although it has not been found possible to organize any 
satisfactory scheme for the immediate defence of Afghanistan 
in case of aggression, yet the position has been to a great 
extent cleared of uncertainty, and the obligatons of the British 
Government have in no way been increased. At the same time 
there is reason to hope that the Amir has left India with a 
firm conviction of the good-willl of the British Government 
towards Afghanistan, and be has announced in the most 
public manner bis determination to adhere to the British 
alliance. 



^ 0* (Secrct-F) dated Simla, the 4th May 1885. 

From— The Government of India. 

To— The Secretarj’ of State for India. 


date 4 Despatch No. 69 of this 

W ^‘idressed by the 

wiA ffis E?cen"' 

some lort T extracts from 

Amir aaftS R . ^he 

a" Sghne's? accompanied him during 

frontier. Prom Rawalpindi to the Afghan 

enefose^dTnorw^'^'^^^"'”' from the papers 

ments were made'^f'D although certain arranse- 

breech-loaders for the aTh 

recard to the de-nat oase of war, and with 

th; qr.eSion of a emnlo^f i;r of Herat, 

The subject was tonrh.a ^ ‘^e time deferred, 

conferences with His ^"’’r ^he course of his 

ness-s vie.; i^thisfe ^s High- 

proposal. Nevenhelefs"^ ere not embodied in an de.finite 

were seriously attacked. ’th“ Am Afghanistan 

to refrain from ask-intr n * would hardly be expected 

of his own countrv bv^ ^ ° ^"PPlement the meagre resources 
gnised at the time'th;r"'T ^"'"‘^"oe; and it was reco- 
regarded as reasonable. ^ request on his part must be 

ten laS; S'Spc-cs to b» ST - =PP''^<J for a grant of 

considered it advisable to ^ -Kandahar, and we have 

that war has notTct troll ^ 

wearedailv receiving r ” T*’ intelligence which 

frontier sec.ms to ^“‘‘OP^ ^nd from the Afghan 

declaration of hostilities ss-o m Imminent, and that the 

ostihtics .ould be immediately followed by 
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Russian invasion of Afghanistan. If therefore the Amir can 
reasonably expect to receive pecuniary assistance from the 
Indian rcscnucs in the event of the invasion of his territory, 
it seems to us that the time has now come when he may 
fairly call upon us to render that assistance. 

4. Your Lordship is aware that, when the Amir, Abdur 
Rahaman came to the throne in 18S0, the Government of 
Indi.a undertook to assist His Highness aganist unprovoked 
aggression, provided he should follow our advice in regard to 
his external relations. The undertaking was expressed in very 
guarded terms and we reserved to ourselves the power of 
deciding to what, extent and in what form our aid should be 
afforded. But it appears to us that, under existing conditions, 
there can be only one conclusion on this point. The Amir is 
now threatened by a powerful enemy, and the resources of 
his country are not sufficient to enable him to offer an effective 
resistance, while he has been precluded by his understanding 
with us from making such terms for himself as might have had 
some appearance of advantage. Under these cirumstances we 
consider that we are bound in honor to place a liberal con* 
struction upon our engagements, and to extend to him out firm 
and ungrudging support in his present difBcuIties. It is not the 
desire of Her Majesty’s Government that a British force 
should be sent into Afghanistan, and the Afghans themselves 
would'prefer for the present that this course should not be 
pursued. Therefore, as it seems to us, the only way in which 
we can fulfil our obligations is by supplying the Amir with 
arm and, to a reasonable extent, with money, for the equip- 
ment and maintenance of his troops 

5. We are ofcourse aware that by so doing we expose our- 
selves to a certain amount of risk. The money may be mis- 
applied, and it is possible to conceive circumstances in which 
the possession by the Afghans of arms of precision might 
prove to be directly contrary to British interests. But this risk 
must in our opinion be faced, unless we are prepared to darw 
back from our engagements, and to incur the reproach of 
having deserted the Afghans at a time of great difficulty and 
danger. 
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6. It may be added that, if we can succeed by this means 
in gaining the confidence of the Afghan nation, and in enabl- 
ing them to offer a determined resistance to the invasion of 
their conntiy, we shall have secured a very material advantage 
at a comparathely trifling cost to ourselves. The maintenance 
of a single British Division in the field across the Afghan 
frontier would entail a far more serious expenditure than we 
are likely to incur by the most h'beral response to the Amir’s 
requests. 

7. Having regard to all these considerations, we have deter- 
mined to sent at once ten lakhs of rupees to the Afghan 
border near Kandahar, and also to suppl 3 ’ the Amir with 
twentv' thousand breech-loading rifles. We hope therefore 
that before many weeks, the Afghans will have in their 
possession a considerable number of hea'sy guns, nearly thirty 
thousand breech-loaders, and funds suffirient for their present 
necessities. 

8. We trust that our riews in this matter may be approved 
by Her Majestv^’s Government and that even if war should 
not occur, the results of our action mav' prove to be beneficial 
in the future. 



VII 


For. Dcp«. Sec-E. Oet. 1885, Nos. 1-23 

‘SECRET' 

Memorandum of Mr. Coleman Macaulay, Finance Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, British India addressed to 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Secretary of State for India, 
London. 

I Understand that it is not necessary for me to say any- 
thing here to prove that it is desirable that we should open up 
communications with Tibet. 

The commercial question is discussed in my memorandum 
of I9th January and a glance at the map, which accompanies 
the memorandum, will show at once that Darjeeling is the 
natural outlet and inlet for the trade of Tibet and Southern 
Mongolia. The scientific and political advantages of estab- 
lishing friendly relations with Tibet are obvious enough. We 
know practically nothing, beyond general report of the geo- 
logy, the botany or the zoology of a country of which the 
frontier is visible from the station of Darjeeling. At two 
points, Lhassa and Sfaigatse, which ate both nearer in point of 
distance to Darjeeling than Calcutta is, which are separated 
from it by no pass of diiiiculty, and which are connected with 
it, on our side of the frontier by an excellent road, and on the 
other side of the frontier by fair paths, live the two great 
Pontiffs of the Buddhist Church, who exercise bourdless in- 
fluence over the wild tribes of Central Asia, an influence so 
great that the present dynasty of China had to conciliate it in 
order to secure its own existence; but who from the time of 
Waren Hastings till a few years ago were to us mere meenbo 
jumbos, of whom we know as little as we did about the man 
in the moon. For the greater part of a century our altitude was, 
first, one of ignorance, then one of apathy. At best our policy 
was a policy of half indifferent expectation. We were waiting 
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on the bank Hi! the river should run past. We were wailinc 
till the uall of Chinese obstruction should fall as fell the walls 
of Jericho Some years ago a wiser policy began to find 
favour. The importance of opening up relations with 
Tibet was referred to in despatches both from the Marquis of 
Salisbury and from the Duke of ArgiyJi, and the attention of 
our Minister at Pekin was directed to the matter. Now, I am 
glad to say, a definite policy of activity commends itself both 
o the Government of India and to the Home Government. 
In prepanng this memorandum at Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
desire, I understand that what is required is merely a sketch 
of the steps which, in my opinion, should be taken to carry out 
the measures proposed in my memorandum and in Sir Rivers 
inompson s minute upon it. 

to lor?'? ‘a remarks by repeating what I said 

n m ‘^on'-ersation. I am aware 

schemp- h personally anxious to promote this 

scheme, but since I arrived in England, I have received an 

m imation from Mr. Durand, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 

r/rfl hv v“’ ^ proposals have been consi- 

dered b the Viceroy m Council, it has been decided to post- 

cTi'inm'^ Pending the settlement of the corapli- 

P "^^hanistan and the removal of the financial pres- 

sure which those complications have induced. I should wish 

no- that I make these pro- 

thc fimncini*^ assumption that, before they can be carried out, 

vintvrcP H only one, 

Will base ceased to exist. 

Our proposals in regard to Tibet arc briefly 

treatv of ^ mission to Lhassa to endeavour to effect a 

Chinese Inn" Lhassa Government and the 

s-tiine^e Imperial Commissioners; 

or if this is impossible, 

Taslif limrol hh Tn^mlmen,;^^ congratulate the young 

or, if this is also impossible, 

orcL ‘•f "" 

c -clusion of Indmn traders from Tibet, and 
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all destructions on commerce though the Sikkim passes, are 
displeasing to the Imperial Government. 

In order to effect any of these objects, Sir Rivers Thomp- 
son considers that a Special Commission should be deputed to 
Pekin to explain the whole case to our Minister and to seek 
through him to obtain the maximum concession procurable. 

I will take first the proposals relating to Tibet: — 

(1) The main proposal is the despatch of a political scien- 
tific and commercial mission to Lhassa, the capital of Tibet, 
and the residence of the Dalai Lama, and also of the two 
Chinese Ambas, or Commissioners who are sent from Pekin 
for the double purpose of protecting him against violence 
from his own ministers and controlling the foreign relations of 
his Government. The Envoy to Lhassa should have power to 
confer with the Ambas and the Lhassa Government on the 
free admission of Indian traders to Tibet, and the removal of 
the obstructions on the trade through Sikkim and Darjeeling, 
and to execute a treaty of commerce. The functions of the 
scientific and commercial sections used to need not to be 
detailed. It is necessary once for all to recognize that such a 
mission must be comparatively a costly one. The prestige of 
the Indian Government as the conquerors and rulers of the 
vast and rich country of India, is very high to Tibet, and it 
would be a fatal mistake to lower it by injudidary economy. 
The Lhassa Government arc accustomed to a good deal of 
splendour in connection with the periodical embassies from 
Cashmere and Nepaul, and the Ambas have very large allo- 
wances and retinues, and habitually display such profusion 
and magnificence. The Indian envoy should have a suitable 
equipage and escort, and seeing that Tibet is in every way, 
commercially, scientificially and politically of much greater 
importance to India than Yarkand, 1 think his staff of officers 
should certainly not be smaller than that which acomplished 
Sir Douglas Forsyth. The more easily part of the proceed- 
ings, however, would be the provision of present is an insti- 
tution which pervades every rank and enters into every form 
of social intercourse in Tibet. The record of the visits of great 
men to its cities and monasteries is one continuous story of 
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costly gifts of this Governor or that about, the alms they gave 
to the troops of beggars and the allowances they made to the 
thousands of monks. It would be necessary to give valuable 
presents from the Viceroy to the Dalai Lama, to the great 
officers of his staff, spiritual and personal, to the Amlas, to 
the Gesub (or Begant) to the four kahlans for councillors, to 
the abbots of the ten or twelve great menasteris of Lhassa and 
of others, and minor presents to local officers on the line of 
march. It would also be necessary to deal liberally with the 
monks, who can be powerful friends and very turbulent and 
disagreement foes, and when I say that they number 22,000 in 
Lhassa and its neighboured alone, it will be seen that the sum 
required will not be tritling. I may mention in this 
connection that a monk of I think the Choghaiki 
monastery has come of late years to be recognized as an 
oracle. He is consulted on all great State questions, and he 
is believed to have given solemn warnings against Russia. He 
has never declared himself in favour of relations with us, but 
he has said that the “Ingles” are a much better people than 
the “Urus”. I have no doubt that an envoy who showed a due 
appreciation of the sanctity of this personage, could convince 
him that intercourse with us would be open to no objection. 

I have entered into so much detail on the question of ex- 
pense because I wish it to be understood that an officer en- 
trusted with such a mission and bound to parsimony would 
fail in his object and discredit his Government. It would be 
better to leave the thing undone than to do it cheaply. I 
estimate roughly that the cost would be between 3 and 4 lakhs 
of rupees. 

(2) The mission to Lhassa should be our great object. 
The reception there of an Ambassador from a Christian power 
would be an event without precedent in the history of Tibet, 
and it could not fail to produce most important results 
throughout Central Asia. But if for any reason, such a mis- 
sion cannot be sent, there is a smaller enterprise which might 
pave the way to the accomplishment of the longer measure. 
Shigatse is the capital of the Western Province of Tsang, as 
Lhassa is the capital of the Eastern Province of “Urus”, and 
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close to Shigalsi is the great sanctuary of Tashi Lunpo, where 
the Tashi Lama (or Peochen Rimboochay), the spiritual 
brother of the Dalai Lama (or Gyow Rimboochay), resides. 
It was to the Tashi Lama of the time that Warren Hastings 
sent BoIIe as envoy. On the death of this Tashi Lama, and 
the receipt of the news of his re-incarnation, Warren Hastings 
sent Turner's present his fclictafions to the infant. This in- 
fant died at a ripe of old age about 1850, and his successor, 
who received Qaboo Sarat Chandra Das, when he visited Tashi 
Lunpo as a Southern Buddhist in 1879 and 1882, died in Aug- 
ust 1882. I made it one of the objects of my visit to the 
frontier of Tsang last November to ascertain whether his in- 
carnation had appeared, and the minister, who exercises his 
spiritual functions during his minority, in the letters which he 
sent to Lord Dufferin and to me in answer to the letter I sent 
in from the Frontier, informed us that the cold has been 
found. The ceremonies connected with his formal identi- 
fication are being conducted at Lhassa this month, and he will 
be formally installed in the sanluary of Tashi Lunpo by the 
Dalai Lama and the Ambas some time during the next twelve 
months. The minister’s letter announcing the incarnation of 
the 16 Tashi Lama in 1884 is a precise parallel to the letter 
of the Regent announcing the incarnation of the 14 in 1782 
and a mission of congratulation sent during the next few 
months to Tashi Lunpo would be a precise parallel to Turner’s 
mission. Warren Hastings, it will be observed, had no per- 
mission from China to send in Bogie’s and Turner’s mission; 
but, as I have explained in my memorandum, it was only after 
their war with the Nepalese in 1792 that the Chinese assumed 
the absolute control of the Tibetan frontier and excluded all 
British subjects. At the same time 1 think the Chinese would 
probably agree to the despatch of such a mission, even if they 
refused to follow a mission to be sent to Lhassa. The 
Penchen Rimboochy, of Penchen Lrtinni as he is there called, 
is an object of special reverence in China. The Tibetans, who 
are great followers of “customs”, would readily recognize 
the precedent, and they would certainly appreciate the compli- 
ment to the Grand Lama whom they venerate so profoundly. 
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The opportunity of the mission might be taken to send pre- 
sents to the Lhassa authorities and to the Chinese Ambas. It 
might even be possible to arrange for a meeting with the 
Ambas and some members of the Government at Gyantee, 
which lies on one of the routes from Darjeeling to Shigatse. 
I am, however, very doubtful of the expediency of this. The 
cost would be considerable, and the results could not be as 
satisfactory' as would be attained at Lhassa. Man of inferior 
rank might be sent, and complications of various kinds might 
arise. I am inclined to think that if we cannot have a regular 
mission to Lhassa, we should have a smaller mission to Shi- 
gatsc which would have nothing to do with the Lhassa autho- 
rities beyond sending them presents and exchanging communi- 
cations of courtesy. An envoy to Shigatse should have a 
moderate escort, and he should certainly be accompanied by 
scientific officers. The cost of such a mission would probably 
be about a lakh and-a-half of rupees. 

(3) Finally, if neither of these missions can be sent, we 
should endeavour to procure a declaration under the seal of the 
Court of Pekin that obstructions to trade, and to the admis- 
sion of Indian traders, by the Sikkim passes and displeasing to 
the Emperor. I was confronted at three passes in 1877, udth 
a board bearing an inscription, to which the Imperial seal was 
attached, interdicting the passage of foreigners, and the 
Tongpen of Kamba informed me last November that the 
Emperor’s orders whatever they might to be would be impli- 
citly obeyed on the frontier. No doubt such a declaration 
would strengthen our hands; but I question if it would avail 
much against the influence of Lhassa of the Nepalese and the 
trading monks. The mission to Shigatse would at least pre- 
pare the minds of the Tibetans for a mission to Lhassa, a 
declaration from the Emperor would not have even this 
effect, and I regard the despatch of a formal mission to Lhassa 
as the ultimate action without which no material alteration in 
our relations will be effected. Even a mission to Shigatse 
could make at best but a rift in the flood gates, they will only 
be opened to the free stream of trade, of science and of politi- 
cal influence by an envoy who can conclude a treaty at the 
capital. 
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No one of the three proposals detailed above can be carried 
into effect without the cooperation of China. This is of course 
obvious with the reference !o the third; but, with reference to 
the first and second also, I am convinced that the more 
thoroughly we rccogniae the authority which the steady pur- 
suance of her own policy of a protectorate of the Grand Lama, 
and the events of the fast century (detailed in my memoran- 
dum) have enabled China to assume over Tibet, the better will 
be our chance of success. The terms of the Treaty of 1856 
between Tibet and Nepal, the account given by Baboo Sarat 
Chandra Dass in his last report and all that we who have 
visited the passes have seen and heard make it clear that the 
power of China is paramount in Tibet, and that we can be 
everything with her co-operation and nothing without it. Our 
record shows that Sir Thomas Wade never lost an opportunity 
of pressing upon the Chinese Government our claim to some 
sort of intercourse with Tibet, and the special article in the 
Chefoo Convention show how far he was able to carry the 
negotiations, I understand that the ratihcaiion of all as a 
part of this convention is imminent. But 1 vtoiurc to thtnlc 
that something more definite than this article is required. 
Unless the Chinese co-operate with as cordially and frankly, 
no mission will be successful. It is well known that Colonel 
Prcjcvalsky was recently slipped in the province of Kham, is 
in North-East Tibet by the opposition of monks from Lbassa, 
actually fomented by the Chinese Comtnissioner who had 
been deputed to escort him. Sir Rivers Thompson considers 
that we arc more likely to secure the cordial co-operation of 
the Chinese Government if an officer who is conversant with 
the requirements of the case and with the recent history and 
present position of affairs in Tibet, is deputed to Pekin to 
assist our minister in the conduct of the negotiations. If 
1 may presume to refer to a question of Imperial politics I 
would suggest that, if the Chinese have made overtures for a 
special alliance, an excellent opportunity would be presented 
for settling once for all the questions of free trade and inter- 
course (except in regard to the indicriminates admission of 
Europeans, against which I have shown cause in my memo- 
randum) between India and Tibet. Our political influence in 
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Central Asia would receive an enormous accession if, all mis- 
understanding and jealousy being removed, a British envoy 
and the Chinese Imperial Commissioner were to meet at the 
Court of the Dalai Lama on cordial terms as the representa- 
tives of two great empires of Asia in alliance. From these 
considerations it might perhaps be well if a Special Commis- 
sion deputed on such duty, as Sir Rivers Thompson contem- 
plates, v/ere accredited from the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, as well as from the Secretary of State for India. It 
may be that this would be in any case the official course. I 
am not qualified to judge whether it would even be necessary. 
I only mention the point as Lord Randolph Churchill desired 
me to refer to the question of credentials. The officer de- 
puted should be informed how far Government would be pre- 
pared to go in regard to proposals (I), (2), or (3) so that 
there would be no doubt that any measure to which he might 
be able to obtain sanction of Pekin would be carried out. 
The expense of such a deputation would be limited to the 
salary and actual expenses for passage, &c. of the officer and 
a servant, and the salary and expenses of Baboo Sarat 
Chandra Dass, whose intimate acquaintance with the language, 
politics and religion of Tibet would render his assistance on 
the deputation of the greatest value. 


(Sd.) COLMAN MACAULAY. 


1st July 1885. 
fP.G.) 
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For. Deptt. Secret E. Oct. 18S5, Nos. 1-23 

K.W. No. 3 

Demi'Olficial Dated India office, 7th August, 1885. 

From:— Colonel Sir O.T. flume, K.CS.I., 

To: — H.M. Durand, Esq., C.S.I. 

You will see by a despatch which goes today that Mr. 
Colman Macaulay has been authorised to start for Pekin by 
the mail of the 21st instant, and that he has been told he will 
receive from the Viceroy any losiruclions His Excellency may 
think necessary. These I suppose will be sent to meet him 
at Colombo or after him to Pekin. 

Both Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord Salisbury attach 
great importance to the success of his mission with the 
Chinese authorities, and to the despatch hereafter of a pro* 
periy equipped mission to Lhassa. Great interest is being 
also shown just now in the question by commercial bodies in 
this country, but in our replies to various memorials that have 
been received we have limited ourselves to sympathetic ex* 
presions without disclosing what is in contemplation. 

Mr. Macaulay will have a letter to our Minister at Pekin 
whom it will be his first duly to advise. The Chinese Ambas- 
sadors will also write to the Yamen, advising them privately, 
with his own leconimendation, of the mission. Beyond this 
he will have no credentials from us, as we think it better that 
anything thought to be necessary should emanate from Lord 
Dufferin who, we are sure, will do everything possible to 
support him in carrying the mission through. 

Mr. Macaulay has been given to understand that he will 
be allowed to draw his Indian pay from the day he starts from 
England; and an advance of £500 will be made to him on 
this accQuaU HU ttaveUiog expenses for the outward journey 
will also be advanced to him in the above sum- 
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Should he fail to get what is wanted from the Chinese 
Government, he ought, we think, to be allow’ed to return to 
England on the same terras to resume his furlough, visiting 
India, however, enroute to report to you the results of his 
mission. Should he succeed, it would still be as well, we think, 
that he should return to England after conferring with you, 
in order to obtain a letter from Her Majesty to the Dalai 
Lama, and to arrange for the presents which must be taken. 
Apparently he will be able to reach Pekin about the first week 
in October, the negotiations will probably take some weeks, 
and it is doubtful whether the Chinese Government would 
despatch theh instructions to the Ambas and the Lhassa 
Government before the 1st December. The journey from 
Pekin to Lhassa takes, I understand, about -three months. 
Allowing for the delays which are sure to be considered essen- 
tial to the dignity of these people, I cannot see any likelihood 
of the necessarj- preparations to receive the party, as it should 
be received, at the frontier, being completed in time to admit 
of the mission starting from Darjeeling the 1st April ne.xt, so 
that Mr. Macaulay’s return to England will not entail any 
real loss of time. All this, however, will be for you to decide. 
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Foregin Department. Secret E. Progs. Nos 473-502. 

January, 1SS6. 

Subjects— Passport granted by Chinese Government for 
British Mission to Tibet. Deputation of Mr. Warry, 
a Chinese scholar, to accompany the Mission. 

Page No. 3 Demi-Official 

Dated Peking, 3rd November 1885. 

Fromi— C. Macaulay, Esq., 

Tot — H.M. Durand, Esq., C. S. I. 

Our interview with the Ministers was generally satisfactory. 
They agreed to issue the passports without further parley. 
As regards the instnictiobs to the Ampa, they now said it 
would be contrary to etiquette, as well as useless for practical 
purposes, to give us copies of them, but that they would let 
us see them before they were despatched, while they promised 
to give the most careful consideration to a memorandum, to 
be drawn up by me, regarding the points on which the Ampa 
should be specially addressed. In that memorandum (which 
we sent in on Friday, 29th ultimo), besides giving a sketch 
of the general policy to be dictated to the Ampa, and through 
him to the Tibetan Government, 1 suggested the immediate 
issue by him of proclamation at the frontier, and in the chief 
towns declaring that the prohibition of intercourse with India 
and of the entry of British subjects into Tibet is contrary to 
the wishes of the Chinese Government. \Vc have as yet had 
no further communication from the Yamen. I shall be 
disposed to close now with the best terms we can secure at our 
next meeting, and get the passports and letter to the Ampa 
en regie without further delay. They said nothing about 
Burma at our last interview, but as you know they are showing 
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a little uneasiness on the subject, and I shall be glad to get my 
business settled favourably before any ofilcial communications 
take place about other matters. If we had a little more time, 
I think we might have done even better about Tibet, as they 
are decidedly peering; but after all, unless the Burma matter 
makes them sulky before next meeting, we shall have gained 
all that is really essential for present purposes. 

I was very sorry to see that foolish and most inaccurate 
article by Mr. Lepper in the Nineteenth Century. Knowles 
told me that he had an article in his desk for a long time, 
and that he would publish it as a sort of introduction to mine. 
I wish I had seen it before it appeared. I have arranged with 
Knowles that I am not to write for him till our neogotiations 
with China are concluded. 

I hope I may be able to get away by next mail, but I am 
not very sanguine. Of course I will not move till we have 
settled everything as well as we can. 
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Peking. 


Dated lOlh November 1885. 


From — C. Macaulay, Esq., 

To — H. M. Durand, Esq., C. S. I. 


We had a very satisfactory interview with the Yamen the 
day before yesterday, which has practically settled my business. 
The Prince Ching, the Grand Secretary Yen, and the Governor 
of Peking were there, and they not only accepted our draft 
of the passport, which is full and refers explicitly to “Lhassa" 
while leaving blanks for the names of the members of the 
Mission and the number of followers, but also promised to 
embody in their letter to the Ampa (he whole of our amend- 
ments and additions to their dtafi insttuctions to hun and 
"to write more to the same effect”. 1 should mention that they 
had furnished us with a draft of the instructions they proposed 
to issue after considering my memorandum. This draft, 
though it directed the Ampa to hold preliminary consultation 
with the Mission about trade, was not sufficiently explicit 
about the policy of the Chinese Government, and said nothing 
about proclamations. We therefore made additions and 
amendments which practically include all that 1 proposed; and 
the draft so altered has been accepted in full ft declares 
that “the Mission is sent to establish relations of amity and 
to promote commercial intercourse between India and Tibet”, 
and it directs him to “issue proclamations at the frontier, and 
elsewhere if necessary, in order to remo\e any suspicion that 
the Chinese Government is unfavorable to the entry of British 
subjects into Tibet”. 

We hope to have the passport in proper form by the end 
of the week; and I shall leave by nert mail. It li already 
freexing hard, and I shall have to go by road to Tientsin. 
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From Her Majesty’s Charge D* Affairs. Peking, No. 45. 

Dated 16th November 1885. 

With reference to his telegram of the 15th November, for- 
wards copy of papers relating to Mr. Macaulay’s Mission to 
Tibet, and communicates remarks. 

Secretary 

This letter announces the successful issue of the negotia- 
ions regarding the Bengal-Tibet Mission. We have already 
been informed of this result fay Mr. O’ Conor’s telegram of 
15th Novem'oer (in file below); and the Bengal Government 
has been requested (on the 25th November) to w'ork out 
proposals for the despatch of the Mission. These are still 
under the consideration of that Government. The Charge d’ 
Affairs at Peking recommends that the Mission should be 
sent off with as little delay as possible, before opposition can 
foment in Tibet. The Bengal Gos'emment are, howes'er, 
doubtful whether the routes are open before March at 
earliest hteantime they are making inquiries. 

2. But while we have been fortunate in obtaining the 
passports and rescript, Mr. O’ Conor is of opinion that the 
diScuhies of the undertalung are far from being overcome. 
Both Chinese and Tibetan local inBuence will throw obstacles 
in the way of the Mission’s entrance and progress. To lessen 
and abate these he therefore recommeds that the Mission be 
organised on a commercial rather than on a political footing; 
and on its admission should remain indefinitely until matters 
are smoothed over, and satisfactory arrangements made for 
the future. 

On these pointe we need perhaps do nothing at pr^ent 
until the Government has an opportunity of consulting hfr. 
Macaulaj’. To farther the commercial objects of the 
Mission, Mr. O’ Conor makes the proposal, which wns 
repeated in his telegram of 23rd November, to attach to it 
one of his Consular oScers. The telegraphic reply, which issued 
from Camp on the 25th November, avoided acceptance of that 
proposal. There is nothing to show whether the rejection 
was final, or whether the proposal was left over for further 
consideration. 
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See Secretary’s note If the latter may be assumed, 
of 24th November. it may be discussed with Mr. Macaulay. 

3. In his telegram of 14th November, Mr. O’ Conor 
intimated that any public mention of trade negotiations being 
on foot would do harm. In the postscript to his present 
letter he explains that, if the matter became public, Russian, 
France, and other countries would be sure to harass China 
with similar demands, exciting her to more determined 
opposition to the entrance of our Mission. Mr. Macaulay 
should be specially warned to be discreet in this particular. 
He purposes (see his demi*ofGcial of 3rd November) contribut- 
ing on the Tibetan subject to the "Reviews”, though he has 
kindly volunteered a promise not to write till after the nego- 
tiations are concluded”. The publication in England of the 
proposals touching the inception of the present negotiations 
attracted the attention and remarks of the Secretary of State. 

4, For the present what appears repuisite is — 

(a) to thank Mr. O’Conor on behalf of the Government 
of India; 

(b) to await Mr. Macaulay’s arrival before taking up con- 
sideration of the orgaoiaation of the Mission, or 
further consulting the Bengal Government: 

(c) to hasten the Bengal reply about the opening of the 
routes. 


1st January 1886. G. S. F. 

Mr. Macaulay is, I believe, expected immediately. Print up. 


2nd January 1886. 


H. M. D. 
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K.\V.No. 2. 

Dated British Legation. 


(Demi-Official) 
PeLin, the 20th October 1885. 


From-C. MACAULAY, Esq., 

To— H.M. DURAND, Esq., C.S 1. 

I arrived here on Saturday week and found that the obiect 
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an outline of what occurred. When I had been formally 
introduced by O’Conor, and it had been explained that I had 
been sent to take charge of the passports to which we are 
entitled under the Chefoo Convention, and to lay before the 
Chinese Government “cerlatti considerations regarding the 
state of affairs on the Tibetan frontier”, they began at once 
to fence about Article VI. The old article required the 
British Government to take action to obtain the consent 
of other foreign powers to the Opium Agreement; the new 
article threw this on the Chinese Government; the German 
Government had refused to agree; the agreement would 
therefore have no effect; and the Chinese Government need 
not give effect to the other articles. Would the British 
Government not endeavour to obtain the consent of Germany? 
Was the convention to be carried out only on those points 
where Great Britain found its advantage? O’Cooor pointed 
out that the agreement signed in June by Tseng provided 
absolutely that all the other articles should come into force, 
without reference to the fate of the opium arrangement, and 
he said that any further teprcsentaiions on the subject of 
that arrangement must be made by Tseng in London. At 
last they came to the mission article. They first urged that 
they had full discretion to decide, after considering “the 
circumstances”, whether passports could properly be issued 
or not. They then produced a despatch from the Senior 
Ampa, so, purporting to report upon the instructions 
they had sent him when Carey’s passports were issued. He 
represented that the people of Tibet were violently opposed 
to the admission of any Europeans into their country, and 
that he had received petitions signed by “all the clergy and 
laity of all the provinces, U. Tsang, &c.,’’ begging that 
the orders requiring them lo receive this Englishman might 
be withdrawn, as they could not undertake to obey them. 
The despatch went on to say that he was doing his best to 
soften the hearts of the “barbarians”, but that he had little 
hope of success. Of course we know that the Chinese would 
have no difficulty in fomenting opposition among the Lamas 
at Lhassa, and there would seem to be no doubt that the 
oppoitonitv of Carey’s passports was taken for this propose; 
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but that the "Jaity” have moved, or that there has been any 
movement at all outside the Lhassa monasteries, I do not 
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olTiciah had justified the prohibition against the entry of 
foreigners on the ground that it wa* the order of the Chinese 
Gownment. They replied that the Tibetans had no authority 
for such an assertion. Dut^ 1 said. 1 was confronted in 1877 
by a placard in Chinese characters, to which a Chinese seal 
wasalTised. They seemed rather disconcerted by this, and 
one of them showed me an impression of the Imperial seal, and 
asVed me if the placard bore such a seal. I replied that I was 
unable to say whether this was the case or not They then 
said that the placard was probably a forgery, sshich the 
Tibetans were using to suit their own purpose. I went onto 
wy that Jail ytir the Tiheian official who met me at the 
frontier, and who also referred the prohibition to Chinese 
authority, wore the button of a Chinese Mandarin of the 5th 
Class. They said that he was evidently some petty ofTicial, 
who wished to carry out the policy of the Tibetan Government. 
We answered that we s'cre scry glad to receive the assurance 
that the Imperial Government diupproved such proceedings, 
and that, as I had penonal knowledge of the fact that 
their authority was being used as a cover for measures svhieh 
they repudiated, we hoped they would issue a proclamation in 
Til<l and on the frontier, declaring that the restrictions on 
trade and intercourse were not approved by them, and would 
give us a copy. They said they could not do this, as no direct 
orders were issued by the Imperial Government within the 
jurisdiction of the Ampa, but that when the time came for 
hiving the (rattporti, they would write the Ampa as we had 
first suggested. (VVe thought it well not to press this point 
further just then; an Imperial proclamation would of* 
course be the best. but. if this could not ultimately be 
obtained, wc could at any rate insist that one of the injunctions 
to the Ampa should be the issue of a proclamation under his 
seal). We then said that wc should like to have the passports, 
and that, as regards the orders to the Ampa, 1 would prepare 
adrift of the points which we should like to have brought to 
his notice. They answered that they had not refused, and had 
no intention of refusing, the passports; but that they must first 
consult the Ampa, and ascertain that his measures fog 
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pacifying the Tibetans has been effectual. O’conor replied 
that I had been sent to take charge of the passports to which 
we were entitled, and that Her Majesty’s Government would 
be much surprised and disappointed if any difficulty or delay 
were made. - I added that there would be ample time for their 
orders to reach the Ampa, and for him to take measures to 
carry them into ample time for their orders to reach the Ampa, 
and for him to take measures to carry them into effect before 
the mission would reach Tibet. They then said they would 
like to think over the matter; and the interview, which had 
lasted 2| hours, closed. 

The Ministers said they would return my call, and after they 
have done so, we shall ask for another official interview. 
Meanwhile Li, who leaves for Tientisin to-day, sent a message 
to us yesterday to the effect that we should get the passports 
if we pressed for them but that it would be well to make the 
mission as small as possible. Sir R. Hart, to whom I mentioned 
this last night, says not more than a dozen Europeans would 
be considered a small mission. 

You will thus see that we have made considerable way Sir 
Robert Hart, who takes much interest in the matter, and who 
has given me advice upon many points, thinks the negotiations 
are proceeding as satisfactorily as could be expected. We shall 
not get a treaty with China, but we shall get, besides the 
passports, a formal disclaimer of any objection on their part to 
the admission of British subjects, and orders to the Ampa to 
receive and support us. I hope we may get an Imperial pro- 
clamation which we may be able to use; but at any rate we 
shall get an order to the Ampa to issue such a proclamation 
in his own name. It will take some time to get all the docu- 
ments settled in the terms we desire, but I hope to get away in 
a month. If I can leave Shangai by 19th November, I shall be 
in Bombay on 13th December; if not, I shall have to wait for 
the mail of 3rd December reaching Bombay on the 27th 

I have only to add that O’Conor has been most cordial in 
the assistance he has given me. 
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For. Deptt. - Secret-E. July 1886, Nos. 744-795 

(Confidential) 

From : COLMAN MACAULAY, Esq.. 

To s The Secrct.iry to the Government of India, Foreign 
Deptt. 

Calcutta, 2Ist January 1886. 
Sir, 

In your letter No. I329-E, dated 24(h August I88S, Iwas 
insttuctcd to proceed to Peking for the purpose of negotiating 
with the Chinese authorities, through Her Majesty’s Minister, 
such measures as may lead to the resumption of commercial 
intercourse between India and Tibet. I was desired to endea- 
vour to secure the consent of the Chinese Government to the 
despatch of a British Mission to Lhassa with the object of 
establishing unrestricted trade between India and Tibet and 
securing the free admission of British subjects into Tibet. 
Should my negotiations on this point be successful, I was 
further to endeavour to procure orders sufficiently imperative 
to prevent the Chinese authorities at Lhassa from raising any 
objection, and I was also to move the Chinese Government to 
cause a distinct expression of the Imperial wishes to be 
conveyed to the Tibetan rulers. I was at the same time to 
endeavour to procure duplicates of such orders, In the event 
of my failing to obtain the consent of the Chinese Government 
to the despiatch of the Mission to Lhassa, I was to endeavour 
to secure assent for a smaller mission to proceed to Tashi 
Lunpo with the object of promoting the friendly feeling which 
has long been shown to the British Government by the rulers 
of that province. Finally, if the objections of the Chinese 
authorities to the despatch of any Mission to Tibet should be 
found to be insuperable, I was to press them to relax the 
existing prohibitions on communication between Tibetans and 
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British subjects, and to induce them to publish a declaration 
under the Imperial seal, making it clear that the existing 
restrictions are contrarj' to the policy of the. Chinese Govern- 
ment, and not enforced with its sanction. 

2. I have now the honour to submit in original (trans- 
lation, enclosure E) a passport for a Mission in Lhassa, and 
copies in Chinese (translation, enclosure B) of the orders issued 
by the Imperial Gos’ernment of the Resident in Tibet, It will 
be obsers'ed that the passport contains no restriction as regards 
the number or nationality of the members of the Mission or as 
regards the duration of their stay in Tibet. The orders contain 
an explicit declaration, to be conveyed to the Tibetan autho- 
rities, that the objects of the Mission are to establish relations 
of amity and to promote commercial intercourse between India 
and Tibet and to convey messages of friendship and respect to 
the Dalai Lama at Lhassa, and the Penchen Irtinni, or Rim- 
boochay, of Tashi Lunpo, and that in all these objects it has 
the concurrence and support of the Imperial Government. The 
Resident is ordered to assist the Mission by every means in his 
pow’er. He is to arrange that any letter addressed to him by 
the Government of India shall be forwarded promptly from 
the frontier; he is to send duly qualified ofiicers to the frontier 
to meet the Mission; he is to require the local authorities to 
protect the Mission and to treat it with courtesj’; and he is to 
arrange that the mission and shall be furnished, on payment, 
with such transport and supplies as they may require and to 
see that no obstruction is offered or extortion practised. He 
is to issue proclamations at the frontier, and elsewhere if 
necessarj’, in order to remove anj’ suspicion that the Chinese 
Government is unfavourable to the entry of British subjects 
into Tibet. Finally, he is to consider with the Mission the 
preliminaries of a trade convention, with the object of removing 
existing prohibitions against intercourse with India. In order 
to complete the Chain of documents, I have also procured from 
Mr. Hillier, Chinese Secretary' of Her Majesty’s Legation, a 
letter in Chinese purporting to be addressed by you to the 
Resident, informing him of the proposed date of departure of 
the Mission. This letter, with a key to enable you to fill in the 
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regarding my visit to him. The Viceroy took the same view 
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remain in force. They then turned to the terms of the article. 
They pointed out that they were entitled to decide, after 
"giving due regard to the circumstances," whether passports 
for a British Mission to Tibet could properly be issued or not. 
They then produced a memorial from Se-Leng-O, the Resident 
in Tibet, reporting upon the inslructioos which had been sent 
to him when Mr. Carey’s passports were issued. The Resident 
stated that, as soon as it was known that permission had been 
given to a European to enter Tibet, he had received petitions 
signed "by all the clergy and laity of all the provinces” begging 
that the orders requiring them to receive this foreigner might 
be withdrawn, as they could not undertake to obey them, that 
he was doing his best to soften the hearts of the “barbarians” 
but that he had little hope of success. The Ministers went on 
to say that even the [roperial messcofcrs were at times stopped 
and plundered betiveeo China and Lhassa, and that a British 
Mission could not expect to be allowed to pass unharmed. I 
answered that Their Excellencies were evidently under the 
impression that we proposed to send a Mission by way of the 
Chinese frontier, i.e., "by way of Peking through Kansu and 
Kokoncr or by way of Ssu*ChucD,” as provided in the first 
clause of the separate article; but that this was not the case 
and that we did not contemplate approaching the eastern 
frontier of Tibet at all, where, as we know, the tnbes are wild 
and unrully. Similarly, the objections reported by the Resident 
would seem to have reference to the part of Tibet which 
marches with Kashgar, as Mr. Carey’s passports contemplated 
his entering Tibet from that side, if at all. We, however, 
proposed to enter Tibet from Ibe Indian frontier, at a point 
where the people have long bad some knowledge of India and 
of our character and policy. It must be assumed, I said, that 
before asking for the passports we also had considered the 
circumstances, and that we were not without some knowledge 
of the position of affairs in Tibet. I may observe that I had 
been advised by Sir Robert Hart not to lay too much stress on 
the friendly feelings of the Tibetans towards us, as he said this 
ini'’ht arouse the suspicions of the Chinese Government. I 
therefore said nothing about our correspondence with the 
Ml nister of Tashi Lunpo or the information given to me at the 
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placard in Chinese characters to which a Chinese seal was 
afSxed. They seemed rather disconcerted by this, and His 
Excellency Hsu-Yong-I showxd me an impression of the 
Imperial seal and asked if the placard bore such a seal, I 
replied that I was unable to say whether this was the case or 
not. They then said that the placard was probably a forgery 
which the Tibetans were using to suit their own purpose. I 
went on to observe that last year the Tibetan official who met 
me at the frontier, and who also referred the prohibition to 
Chinese authority, wore the button of a Chinese Mandarin of 
the 5th Class. They said that he was evidently some petty 
official, who wished to carry out the policy of the Tibetan 
Government. I said that it was very satisfactory to receive 
the assurance that the Imperial Govemment disapproved such 
proceedings, and that, as I had personal knowledge of the 
fact that their authority was actually being used as a cover for 
a measure which they repudiated, they would doubtless issue a 
proclamation in Tibet and on the frontier declaring that the 
restrictions on trade and intercourse were not approved by 
them; and would give me a copy. They said they could not 
do this, as no direct orders were ever issued by the Imperial 
government within the jurisdiction of the Resident, but that 
when the time came for issuing the passports they would write 
to the Resident as I had first suggested. This brought us back 
to the question of the iimncdiale issue of the passports, and 
Mr. O’ Conor and I said that we hoped they would promise to 
issue them at once, and that, as regards the orders to the 
Resident, I could prepare, for their consideration and for 
subsequent discussion, a draft of the points on which I should 
like him to be instructed. They answered that they bad not 
refused, and that they had no intention of refusing, the pass- 
ports; but that they must first consult the Resident and ascer- 
tain that his measures for pacifjing the Tibetans had been 
effectual Mr. O’ Conor then remarked that I had been sent 
specially to take charge of the passports, and that Her 
Majesty’s Gosernment would be much surprised and 
disappointed if any difficulty or delay were made. I added 
that there could be no doubt of the power of the Resident to 
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passport itself would counteract the effect of the frontier, 
proclamation the genuineness of which they again denied as 
it would contain orders that no opposition was to be offered 
to the progress of the Mission. I saw that the only way 
of securing the issue of a proclatnation was through the 
instructions to the Resident, and that it would be useless to 
press for the issue of an Imperial proclamation. I there- 
fore asked that I might be supplied, as agreed at the last 
meeting, with a copy of the orders to the Resident, and said 
that there were certain points on which I should like precise 
orders to be issued. They replied that it would be contrary 
to etiquette, as well as useless for practical purposes, to give 
authenticated copies of the orders, but that they would let us 
see the orders before they issued. They urged the necessity 
of the £nvoy addressing himself in all matters to the Resident. 

I said that this was exactly what was contemplated, and that 
one of the main points to be considered would be the means 
of securing communication and accord between the Resident 
and the Envoy from the moment the frontier was crossed. 
We then repeated the suggestion (hat I should lay before the 
Ministers a memorandum of the points on which I considered 
it necessary that the Resident should be insuucted and they 
agreed to receive such a memorandum and give it their careful 
consideration. His Excellency Hsu-Yung-I then spoke at 
length on the subject of missionaries. \Ve knew, he sai , what 
troubles had been brought about, both in China and on the 
eastern fronteir of Tibet, by the presence of missionaries. The 
Tibetans especially were delerniined not to admit them, and 
if they entered the country there would certainly be violent 
opposition and grave complications. Would we give a declara- 
tion that missionaries would not be admitted, 1 saw that we 
were on very dangerous ground, and that the only escape from 
an embarrassing discussion was to exclude all reference to 
generalities regarding the future. I said that it would be 
slated in my memorandum that we especially desired that 
it should be distinctly declared to the Resident, and through 
him to the Tibetan Government and clergy, that the object 
of the Mission was purely secular, and that the Envoy would 
be the bearer of messages of friendship and respect to the 
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factory. They contained, it is true, the points of detail which 
I had inserted in the passport, but they omitted the positive 
declaration of concurrence in our policy which I considered 
essentia), and they made no reference to the issue of procla- 
mations. Mr.O’ Conor and I therefore made alterations 
and additions which included all that was essential in my 
memorandum (enclosure B). Though the Minister had at 
our last meeting generally assented to the suggestion that the 
Resident or Assistant Resident should be sent to meet the 
Mission, I thought it better not to press this point, as the 
section of the Yemen's draft relating to the arrangements 
for informing the resident of the despatch of the mission 
from Darjeling and for the care of the Mission on arrival, 
appeared to me to be quite satisfactory. Some alterations 
were also made in the passport. Mr.O’ Conor then applied 
for an interview, and on 8th November we again visited the 
Yamen. 

8. We were received by His Highness the Prince of 
Ch’ing, (2) the Grand Secietary Yen, (J) Fu-K’un. Goveiaot 
of Peking, and (4) Sun-Yu*Wen, Vice-President of the Board 
of Works and Member of the Grand Council- His Highness 
received me with the utmost cordiality. Mr. O’Conor handed 
in a note (enclosure C), based upon my memorandum, with 
the amended drafts of the passport and of the instructions. On 
perusing these Highness at once said that the amended draft 
would be adopted in its entirety, and that he would cause 
more to the same effect to be written to the Resident. I 
thanked His Highness and said that ] regarded such an assur- 
ance from him as a'guarantee of the success of the Mission, 
as this wholly depended upon a dear and cordial under- 
standing between the Imperial Resident and the British Envoy. 

I added that I hoped that the outcome would be satisfactory 
both to China and to India. Mr. O'Conor also said that he 
would communicate His Highness assurance to Her Majesty’s 
Government. In accordance with the Chinese custom, His 
Highness then pledged us in a glass of wme as an indication 
of the satisfactory conclusion of this part of the business. 
Some points of detail were next discussed. The instructions 
to the Resident, the Prmce said, would go in semi-official 
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Chinese characters rendered especially valuable the counsel 
which he was always ready to grant me. 

12. It now becomes my duty, in compliance with the 
instructions separately received from you, to submit my 
recommendations regarding the action to be taken upon the 
concessions which have been obtained. 

Mission to be despatched to Lhassa 
must depend upon the view taken by the Government of India 

rpsiilit P‘'onioted. Regarding the commercial 

results to be obtained by the opening of direct intercourse 
between India and Tibet across the comparatively low and 
easy passes of the Sikkim frontier. I observe that some 

tT'bf^nT'r, ^ "‘^"viction would seem 

L I n .n r policy in 

matter that, as soon as the restrictions on intercourse are 

ToT't? and commerce will suddenly begin to 

removal r tL t Asia, and that the 

removal of the artificial barriers which now exist will belike 
S^ch and the release of pent-up waters, 

urpat A View. I cannot doubt that there will be a 

grey deal more trade if a three weeks’ journey over good 

ovefhaf substituted for a six weeks’ journey 

over bad roads and difficult passes; if moderate duties control- 
led by convention are substituted for the exorbitant e.xactions 
r competition among a keen 

oXTn substituted for monopolies; if some 

fnr fii resources which are now known to be wasted 

S^pl R a great deal more 

med piece-goods and cutlery will be consu- 

“ctnLmeV"^' ? ^ 20 per cent. Than 

or thatTaonJ^'n a profit of 200 per cent; 

the Tibetans is Prepared so as to suit the taste of 

Scllded aJd ^'g^^ously 

Chta 2; fw-i a" ‘ban the wors^ 

wo^S timr rH nmstbethe 

fSS S'? *‘'“S8l= tomainlain themseivaa: 

oS po ®r'A™ r. “r lt=ata«of 

power. Apart, however, from the local trade of Tibet 
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proper, I think there is strong evidence of probabilities of 
a considerable trade wjlh other parts of High Asia. The 
distance between Lbassa and Darjeeling is less than the 
distance between Darjeeling and Calcutta; and the intervening 
passes are low and are always practicable. Hue and Gabet 
thus speak of Lbassa;* “All is excitement and noise and 
pushing and competition, every single source in the place being 
ardently occupied in the grand business of buying and selling. 
Commerce and devotion incessantly attracting to Lbassa an 
infinite number of strangers render the place a rendezvous 
of all the Asiatic peoples, so that the streets, always crowded 
With pilgrims and traders, present a marvellous variety of 
physiognomies, continues, and languages." It is known that 
Russian goods penetrate to Lhassa; it is also known that 
the Nepalese and Kasbeniri merchants do a large trade there 
at exorbitant rates of profit. I think it may fairly be assumed 
that if British and Indian goods had free access on favourably 
terms to this market they would penetrate through it beyond 
Tibet into all the tracts south of the desert of Gobi. My 
view, then, regarding the commercial aspect of the case is 
that, if we can establish intercourse between India and Tibet, 
there will certainly be a large increase in the trade, but that 
the increase will be gradual; while, if we allow exclusion to 
be maintained, there can be no considerable increase. 

14. The importance of a scientific examination of Tibet 
is admitted on all hands, and it is unnecessary for one to me 
dilate upon it. It would, no doubt, at the outset be 
impolitic to excite suspicion by taking general and detailed 
observations. But it would be a pity to lose the opportunity 
of the Mission to make scientific enquiries which could be 
quietly undertaken without attracting special attention. 

15. It is, however, the political importance of such a 
Mission as is contemplated that to my mind demands the most 
special consideration. I apprehend that there are few political 
questions of greater present moment to the Eastern world than 
the establishment of cordial relations between the two great 
empires that are chiefly concerned in the maintenance of the 
peace of Asia against the one great empire that is concerned iq 
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Its disturbance. I look upon the despatch of a friendly British 

^ chain by 

ich v\e should seek to connect the interests that exist in 
Korea with those that e.xist in Herat. Throughout Tibet the 
question is constantly discussed, which of the two great absor- 
bing Powers, the British or the Russian, is destined to supplant 
the Chinese sovereignty and extinguish the line of the Grand 
lamas of Potala. It is undoubtedly the fear that one or other 
of us will undertake this enterprise that now prompts the 
maintenance of the policy of exclusion. If we can dissipate 
his suspicion as regards ourselves by demonstrating to the 
Tibetans that we seek to annex their friendship only and not 
their country, the political results throughout High Asia must 

extend from Ladakh 

_ Kiachta the Dalai Lama is venerated as a God, and the 
influence that he could exercise is incalculable. But I cannot 
too strongly urge that friendship and confldence at Lhassa 

i concurrence of the 

Chinese. If the tnbes of Mongolia owe spiritual allegiance 

Fmn? ^^cy owe temporal allegiance to the 

wS hv^r memorandum 

C m T ^ ^ ^ submitted to Lord Randolph 

wmiW^’^ “ ^ influence in Central Asia 

and enormous accession if, all misunderstanding 

SmSs "" Envoy and the Chinese 

orcLIa^?'' 'I Dalai Lama, 

of Aria n ^ Representatives o^ uvo great empires 

ie sSl^^nwT of Kuldja and the Amoor 

the minds of the ’pTop/e d 

British nnUPT, ■ ^ difference betw'een Russian and 

aSSiL S ? i” O" fevoar. Bat 

Chinese Gave Lhassa withont the approval of the 

FonuTatewT,'™'”! ™“‘‘‘ ‘“''= >■" '« “"iiaished. 
reeard the auecr^'^-^T heading statesmen of China 

ismken of the pm^m 000^^*^^^^^ ^ advantage 

pUsh that which^has hithL^^*^*^ accom- 

lishment ofennfiA ^^‘^erto appeared impossible, the estab- 
lishment of confidence among the Tibetans, with the promotion 
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of a good understanding **** Chinese power. If the 
pursuit of our enterprise in Tibet endangered what is of 
immeasurably superior importance, I should unhesitatingly 
recommend its postponcroenl to a more favourable opportu- 
nity; but I think it is clear that, properly undertaken, it can 
now be made, not an obstacle, but a valuable auxiliary to the 
attainment of a great object of Imperial policy. 

16. If these views are accepted, 1 think there can be little 
doubt on what scale the Atission should be formed. I endea- 
voured to make it clear in my memorandum of July that such 
a Mission must be comparali\cly a costly one, that it w'ould 
be a fatal mistake to lower the high prestige of the Indian 
Government in Tibet by sending a Mission which would 
compare unfavourably with the Embassies from Kashmir and 
Nepal, and that an oHlccr entrusted with such an undertaking, 
and bound to persimooy, would fail in his object and discredit 
his Government. I understand that His Lordship the present 
Secretary of State concurred in this opinion. 1 need not repeat 
what I said there of the necessity of liberality m regard to 
presents, the interchange of which is one of the customs of the 
country. 1 may ouly add that It would be especially necessary 
to conciliate the Chinese authorities in Tibet. ! apprehend, 
and I may say that Sir Robel Hart also apprehends, that if any 
difficulty is made, it will be made, not by the Central Govern- 
ment of China, but by the local Chinese officials. 1 have 
referred above to the opposition made at Peking by the Ex- 
Resident Sung. 1 have also ascertained that the customs duty 
levied on tea at Darchendo is a provincial receipt of the 
Governor-General of Szcchuen, who c.xcrciscs a general control 
over the Resident at Lliasso, I think il is very questionable 
whether he would recognize any anragement vihercby the 
Lhassa Government levied an import duty on Indian tea of the 
Jeylep as likely to provide him or his successor with an equiva- 
lent for the direct procecJ!i of the impost now levied by his 
own officers. Moreover, the present Resident. Sc, has the 
reputation of being a gMsping man (the Tibetans have nick- 
named him “Sa-Amp-i.” the "E.'iting-Rcsident"), and it would 
cost something considerable to satisfy both him and hi? 
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superior. The Mission should have a somewhat larger escort 
than that which accompanied Sir Douglas Forsyth. The 
circumstances of the two Missions are essentially different. 
Tlic monks of the monasteries at Liiassa, though practically 
unarmed, are inclined to be turbulent; and we know that they 
are our real opponents. A proper escort, by inspiring them 
with due respect, would prevent any danger of complications 
at the ouLscl of the negotiations, and I have little doubt that 
their hostility would afterwards disappear under judicious and 
liberal treatment. 

17. At the various interviews which I had with the Prince 
and Ministers of the Tsung-Li-Yamen, and subsequently in the 
course of a conversation with His Excellency the Viceroy of 
Chili at Tientsin, it was strongly urged that some lime should 
be allowed to elapse before the despatch of the Mission, in 
order that the Resident might be able to give sufficient force 
and publicity to the orders of the Imperial Government in 
regard to it. Though I made it quite clear to Their E.xcellencics 
that our Government were resolved to make practical use of 
the passport in order to despatch a Mission to Lhassa and 
break down the harries of exclusiveness and isolation which 
have hitherto been maintained between Tibet and India, I felt 
myself justified in assuring them that these measures would be 
adopted with due regard to the wish they had expressed. No 
doubt the strict letter of my undertaking given to the Chinese 
Government in November would be fulfilled if a Mission were 
to be organised and despatched from India by the end of 
February. The Resident has, probably by this time, received 
the orders of the Imperial Government, and he would have 
ample time to act upon them before a Mission starting in the 
end of February could reach Lhassa. No doubt, too, there is 
a possibility of his submitting a report of the opposition which 
the Mission would encounter, and of the Chinese Government 
revoking their consent in consequence; and if the Mission could 
enter Tibet before this occurred, such a manouvre, on the part 
of the Resident, would be defeated. After careful consi- 
deration, however, I am of opinion that the objections to this 
course out-weigh any possible advantages to be derived from 
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its adoption. The attitude hitherto taken up by the Chinese 
Government in regard to Tibet Hould. no doubt, justify some 
misgivings regarding the cordiality of their present concurrence 
in the policy ue desire to promote. Out there ucre many 
indications in the course of my negotiations that they have 
made up their minds to accede to the Wishes of the British 
Government, and that they recognized that a Mission would 
certainly be despatched. Sir Robert Hart, whom I consulted 
specially on this point, is satisllcd that this is the case In his 
opinion the Resident will receive no hint to report against the 
despatch of the Mission, but wilt be told that the matter has 
been settled. There arc also special circumstances which 
render it ver)' desirable that there should be some delay in the 
despatch of the Mission. We arc bound to follow the pro- 
gramme which I have accepted and to communicate with the 
Resident before my Mission enters Tibet. Now dunng the 
first two months of the Tibetan year, which will begin on 4th 
February, Lhassa is the scene of a sort of religious saturnalia; 
monks from all parts of Tibet flock to the city, the secular 
Government temporarily retires, and the administration of the 
police is entrusted to a Provost selected from the great and 
turbulent monastery of Depung. It was during this period, as 
1 have reported in my memorandum of 19ih January 1885, that 
the quarrel between the monks and the Nepalese traders 
occurred in 1883. At this time all the elements of bigotry and 

unrest would be available to oar enemies to be worked into a 


display of fanaticism and hostility- For a British Mission to 
approach Lhassa during the months of February or March 
would be to court opposition and difficulty, and in my opinion 
it would be belter not even to despatch a letter to Lhassa 
during this period. The subject of a projected Mission will 
doubtless be eagerly canvassed during the approaching festival, 
and the excitement which the hostile party among the monks 
will seek to promote should be allowed to expend itself before 
any step is, taken to confirm it. Not till the festival is Mnc u- 
ded and the visitors have dispersed, should there be any 
indication at Lhassa from us that we are . 

carry out the intention attributed to us. On the who e, 
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recommend that the letter announcing to the Resident the date 
of the intended departure of the Mission should be despatched 
so as to reach him about 20ih April, and that the Mission 
should leave Darjeeling in the end of May before the breaking 
of the rains, 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant. 


A 

MEMORANDUM 

Their Excellencies the Ministers of the Tsung-li-Yamen 
having at our last interview intimated their willingness to 
receive and consider a memorandum of the points on which, 
in my opinion, definite instructions should be issued to the 
Imperial Resident in Tibet, I desire to submit, through His 
Excellency the British Minister, the following outline of what 
I would propose. 

(1) The Resident should be informed that the desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government to establish relations of amity and 
to promote commerce and general intercourse between India 
and Tibet, has the full concurrence and support of the Imperial 
Government, and that it is proposed to despatch a British 
Mission to Tibet for the purpose of concerting with the 
Imperial Resident and the Tibetan authorities such measures 
as will secure the attainment of these friendly and pacific 
objects. The Resident will learn from the copy of the 
passport issued by the Imperial Government most of the 
points on which detailed assistance to the Mission will be 
required. Meanwhile he should be instructed to take imme- 
diate steps to ensure that any preliminary communication 
which may hereafter be addressed to him by the British 
authorities, under cover of a special pass to be now furnished 
by the Tsung-li-Yamen, shall be transmitted to him with all 
despatch. On being informed of the date on which the 
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Mission will reach the frontier, he should himself proceed, or 
depute the Assistant Resident, to meet the Mission at 
Choombi and escort to Lhassa, and should issue proclama- 
tions along the line of route declaring that the Mission is 
under the special protection of the Imperial Government. 

(2) The Resident should lose no time in explaining fully 
to the Tibetan authorities that the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in regard to them is purely friendly and pacific 
and has the cordial approval of the Imprlal Government, 
that its objects are confined to the establishment of amity 
and intercourse and the promotion of commerce between 
India and Tibet, and that the Mission will be exclusively of 
a secular and commercial character- The Head of the 
Mission will be the bearer of messages of friendship and 
respect of the Dalai JLama and the Penchen Iritnni, and no 
attempt will be made to exercise any sort of interference with 
the religion or institutions of tbeir country. The Resident 
should be informed that the Imperial Government have given 
positive assurances that he will co-operate heartily, and by 
every means in his power, in the promotion of the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government and the attainment of its objects; 
and he should be reminded that the first step towards this 
end will be to impress distinctly upon the minds of the high 
officers of the Tibetan administration, and make known to 
the people at large, that the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is identical with that of the Imperial Government, and 
that it contemplates the promotion of the welfare and happi- 
ness of the Tibetan people, with the fullest respect for all 
their institutions and the fullest recognition of the Imperial 
authority. . . 

(3) In as much as it has been shown that officers at the 
frontier have in various ways endeavoured to cause it to be 
believed that the prohibition against the entry of British 
subjects into Tibet is enforced by the authority of the Imperial 
Government, the Resident should take immediate measures 
to make generally known that all such restrictions are opposed 
to the wishes and policy of the Imperial Government. With 
this object he should issue a ptochiaali&a under bis oiacii] 
seal declaring that IIU Majesty the Emperor of China is on 
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OmL '"f'®' f"“*hiP and alliance with Her Majesty the 

S-He° Stvare‘‘n'‘ 

Sp^rts“f HsM^ U-tonce in 

tion should be aS at‘ah°r'oa“' r 
andintheprlnciX™^^ “■ 


PEKING. COLMAN MACAULAY 

The 28th October 1885, 


Pro. No. 746 Page 12 


(Note. The words m italics are the amendations in the 

SauLv I n O’Conor and 

Macaulay and accepted by the Famen). 


(TRANSLATION) 


Draft letter of instructions to Imperial Resident in Tibet. 

We beg to refer Ynt.r r? >• November 1885. 

appended to the Conventinn separate article 

>cr. Si, Thomas 

the I3lh of September 1876 in Shantung upon 

event of the British Government . 

the Indian frontier to Tibet a letT'^T u u 

sense to the Resident fn T'k’ be written in that 

regard to the c]5 uXc“ s S’d"' 

care of the Mission n..! officers to take due 

Tsung-li-Yamen that its which will be issued by the 

W^ have now obstructed. 

to receive an official note we have had the honour 

Peking, to the effect that^^f^ Representative in 

about to despatch certain nm ^ ritish Government are now 

andhehase.xplainS That 

payment for the necessarv^ officers will make reasonable 
necessary supphes and transport, with all 
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of which they should be furnished as required from time to 
time, in order to facilitate their progress. 

VVe have drawn up a passport which has been passed on to 
the Governor of the Metropolitan Prefecture to be stamped 
and then handed over for the use of the Mission, and we have 
now to write to Your Excellency requesting you, in reverent 
obedience to the Imperial Decree earlier issued, to exhort the 
clerics and people of Tibet, in explicit terras, that they must not 
be over-suspicious or apprehensive in this matter. You should 
impress upon those in authority that the Mission is sent to 
establish relations of amity and (o promote commercial 
intercourse between India and Tibet, and to be the bearers 
of mcassages of friendship and respect to the Dalai Laraa and 
the Penchen Irtinui, in all of which objects of it has the full 
concurrence and support of the Imperial Government. It will 
be your duty to assist the Mission by every means in your 
power, and with this end m view, you should issue proclama- 
tions at the frontier, and elsewhere if necessary, in order to 
remove any suspicion that the Chinese Government is 
unfavourable to the entry of British subjects into Tibet. 

You will further make it known to the officials on the 
frontier that if any letter or despatch from India addressed 
to Your Excellency reaches ihein, they must at once pass it 
on for delivery to you, and that they are not permitted to be 
dilatory in this regard. You will foithet send duly qualified 
officers in advance to the Tibetan frontier to ascertain when 
the British officers are arriving id Tibet, and to take due 
care of them. 

You will at one and the same time write to the local 
authorities at the place (^r pl^^'inSmcd") question to 
afford that protection which the Treaty requires and to treat 
the Mission with courtesy. 

The members of the Mission will pay fair and reasonable 
rates for the transport or supplies they may require on 
the route, which should be furnished them as they may 
need them, and no obstruction must be offered or extortion 
piacVised. 
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You will further report to the Yamen the date of the 
arrival of the Mission in Tibet, and of its departure there- 
from. 


Post Scriptum 

With regard to the wish of the Mission to consider the 
question of inter-national trade, we further hope that you 
will hold preliminary consultation with them, in order to 
remove existing prohibitions against intercourse with India, 
having due regard to local circumstances and conditions, the 
chief end to be borne in view being that to be satisfactory 
the arrangements must be such as to benefit both parties. 


C 

Peking. Dated 7th November 1885. 

From:— N.R. O’CONOR, Esq., 

To; — The Prince and Ministers. 

In compliance with instructions received from his Govern- 
ment, Her Majesty’s Charge d’ Affaires has the honor to 
apply to the Chinese Government for passports, in conformity 
with the separate Article of the Chefoo Convention for a 
British Mission proceeding across the India frontier to Lhassa 
in Tibet, and to request that they will call upon the Resident 
in Tibet to send competent officers in the frontier to take due 
care of the Mission and to take all necessary steps to ensure 
that its passage be not obstructed. 

The object of the Mission is to establish relations of amity 
and to promote commercial intercourse between Tibet and 
India, and will not interfere with the religion or institutions 
of the country, inasmuch as it is of a Purely secular and 
commercial character. 

Her Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires avails himself, &c. 
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(TraDsialion) 

Tibet Mission from India to— Forwarding passport, 

Peking. 13 fj^ November 1885. 

Prince and Ministers of the Yamen to Mr. O’Conor. 

The Prince and Ministers of the Tsung-Ji-Yamen have the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt, on the 7th instant, of a 
note from Her Britannic Majesty’s Oovernnient to apply for 
Passports for a Mission from India to Tibet, in conformity 
with the separate Article of the Cbefoo Convention. Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Charge d’ Affaires added that the objects 
of the Mission being connected solely with the question of 
intercourse between the two counlries, it would not interfere 
in any way with the religion or institutions of Tibet. 

The Yamen have written to the Imperial Resident in Tibet 
calling upon him to depute oflicers to take care of the mission 
and to afford the protection required by Treaty. He was 
further told that if there was a wish to discuss commercial 
questions be was, having due regard to the circumstances, to 
consider this matter with the Mission in the hrst instance. 

The passport drawn up by the Yamen having been sent to 
the Governor of the Metropolitan Prefecture to be stamped, 
they have now the honor to forward it with this reply to Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires with a request that he 
will deliver it to Mr. Macaulay. 

A necessary communication addressed to Mr. O'Conor, 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires. 

Kuang Hsu, &c., llth year, lOth Moon, 8 day. 

(Sd.) W.C.H. 


E 

(TranslalioD) 

Passport for Indian Mission to Tibet. 

The Imperial Chinese Foreign Office in the matter of toe 
issue of a passport. 
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Whereas it is provided in the separate Article appended to 
the Chefoo Convention that in the event of the British Govern- 
ment sending ofhcers by way of India to Tibet, the Chinese 
Government, on the receipt of a communication from the 
British Minister to that elfect, will write to the Chinese Resi- 
dent in Tibet, and the Resident, having due regard to the 
circumstances, will send officers to take due charge of the 
Mission, and passports for the AL'ssion will be issued by the 
Tsung-li-Yamen that its passage be not obstructed. 

And whereas an official note has now been received from 
the British Representative in which he states that Mr. Maca>^ 
lay and others are now being sent to Tibet, an official 
communication has accordingly been sent to the Resident in 
Tibet calling upon him, with due regard for the circumstances, 
to depute officers to take care of the iVfission, and it further 
becomes the duty of the Yamen to issue a passport. 

All the local authorities concerned are hereby enjoined in 
positive terms to afford due protection to the British officer, 
Mr. Macaulaj', and those with him upon their arrival, and to 
treat them with courtesy. They are not to be detained at 
any places they may pass, nor are difficulties of any kind to 
be placed in their way. 

For this purpose a passport is issued. 

A necessary passport issued to the British officer. Macau- 
lay and those with him. 

Kuang Hsu, lltfa year, lOtfa, moon (November 1885). 

(L.S.) 

Seal of Governor of Metropolitan Prefecture. 


Peking. 


F 

Dated ISth November 1S85 


From:— N.R. O Conor, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Charge 
d’ Affaires at Peking. 

To: His Highness Prince Ch’ing and the Alinisters of the 
Tsung-li-Yamen. 
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Her Majesty’s Charge d’Aflaires has the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt, on the 14th instant, of a note from His 
Highness and Their Hxcellencies enclosing the passport for an 
official Mission from India to Tibet, the issue of which was 
requested in his note of the 7lh instant. 

In thanking His Highness and Their Excellencies for the 
passpoit in question, Her Britannic Majesty’s Charge d’ Affaires 
has the honor to slate that when reporting the receipt of it to 
Her Majesty’s Government, he forwarded a copy of the 
amended instructions to the Resident in Tibet, which the 
Prince and Ministers were so good as to promise should be 
sent to His Excellency. He further recorded the obligations 
be was under to the Yamen for the cordial sympathy they 
displayed in the objects of the Mission and the assistance they 
promised to its members through the agency of the Imperil 
Resident. 

With regard to the omission of the word “Lhassa” from 
the passpoit, Her Btitannic Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires accepts 
the verbal assurance of His Highness, given him upon the 
14th. instant, that the word “Tibet” implies full liberty to the 
Mission to proceed to the capital of the country. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Charge d’Affairs avails himself, 
&c. Ac., 


C 

Peking. Dated 24th November 1885. 

From:— N.R. O’Conor, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty's Charge 
d’ Affaires at Peking. 

Tot— The Prince and Ministers of Tsung-ii-Yamen. 

Mr. O’Conor presents his compliments to the Prince and 
Ministers of the Yamen and begs to inform them that be has 
been requested by Mr. Colman Macaulay, who left Peking 
this morning, to state that it was his wish to call upon His 
Highness and Their Excellendes in order to take leave of them 
and express the obligations he is under to the Prince and 
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Ministers for the consideration and courtesy that has been 
s own him in connection with the recent negotiations for the 
issue of pasports for the official Mission it is proposed to send 
trom India and Lhassa. Knowing, however, that His High- 
ness and Their Excellencies have numerous calls upon their 
time Mr. Macaulay decided that it would not be right that he 
should trespass upon their leisure for the gratificatin of his 
private inclinations. He has accordingly requested Mr. 

U Conor to communicate his farewells and acknowledgements 
to the Yamen by letter. 


H 

Secretary to the Govern- 
the Imperial Resident in Tibet, announcing 

the date of the departure of the Mission from Darjelling. 

Government of India presents his 
honour tn ‘ ® Imperial Resident in Tibet, and has the 

arraneempn/" in compliance with 

"“d Ministers of the 

about to H Pekin, the Government of India are 

about to despatch an official Mission to Lhassa. 

follow!* ission, which will consist of officers and their 

Jevlerp!« Darjelling on reaching the 

Jeylep Pass on the Tibetan frontier some days later. 

honor t Indian Government has therefore the 

Excellency will, in conformity 

worthv offl 1- Yamen, despatch competent and trust- 

named in ord^p ^ waiting at the frontier at the date 
It is furt' Mission to Lhassa. 

Mission to be furnisTeT^vJtf Excellency will cause the 
necessaries along the lie of T 
instance be madelfthe vent" ’ 

of Ibis fntwtl Government of India avails himself 

of his high consideratir^''^^ His Excellency the assurance 
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Foreign Dcpli, Scc-E. July 1886, Nos. 652-73S 

Subject : — Negotiations with China respecting Upper Burma — 
Dcccnial Missions from Burma to China,— Arrest 
of British Mission to Tibet. 

‘SECRET 

Peking. Dated 1st June 1886. 

From:— N.R. 0*C0N0R, Esq., Her Majesty’s Charged' 
Affaires at Peking. 

To I— Earl of ROSEBERY. 

With reference to my despatches Nos. 177 and 178 of the 
3Cthand 31st ultimo, and No. 181 of this day’s date, I have the 
honour to report that I called by appointment at the Tsuag'H*]* 
YamcQ )esierd.*'.y, and was received by the Prince and five of 
the Ministers. 

After the interchange of the usual introductory remarks, I 
referred His Highness and their Excellencies to their Note of 
the 29lh of May, with regard to the Tibetan Mission, upon 
which subject I said I would be glad of further iDformation. 

The Prince replied that the Note contained nearly all the 
information there was to give. ITie Resident had reported the 
temper of the Tibetans to be such that he felt positive trouble 
would arise if the Mission went forward, and the Yameo felt 
bound therefore to request that its departure should be post- 
poned. I would remember His Highness added that, when 
Mr. Macaulay was in Peking, it was arranged that the Mission 
should not start until the Resident in Tibet had announced 
that the way was clear. 

This J replied was not precisely the arrangement as I under- 
stood it Assurances, were, it is true, given that the time would 
be allowed for the Yamcn to communicate with the Resident, 
and as eight months had now elapsed, this condition had been 
more than fulfilled. The Note of the Yomen had caused me, 
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I said, much disquietude for I did not see how I could possibly 
lay their request before Her Majesty's Government in its 
present form. The moment was most inopportune. The 
Chefoo Convention was on the eve of being ratified, and Her 
Majesty’s Government might justifia’oly receive with extreme 
surprise at this moment a request to forego one of the distinct 
provisions of that convention. The Chinese Government, if 
I might say so, had shown themselves hard to please in the 
matter of Burma, and it was a persona! disappointment to 
myself to have to relinguish the charge of British interests, not 
only with the feeling that the Burmese question was no nearer 
to a solution, but that I had to report a non possumus on the 
part of the Chinese Government in the matter of Tibet in the 
face of distinct Treaty provisions and verbal assurances on the 
faith of which preparations bad been made and the Mission 
was on the point of departure. I would not conceal from His 
Highness and Their Excellencies that ready as Her Majesty’s 
Government had shown themselves to be to carry out the 
wishes of China in every respect, I felt sure that the request I 
was now asked to convey, unsupported by any relieving clause, 
would be received with extreme disfavour, and would, it was 
more than likely, be met with the reply that it was now too 
late. As an instance of the manner in which Chinese suscep- 
tibilities had been consulted in Burma, I mentioned that, in 
accordance with what Her Majesty’s Government knew would 
he the wish of China, the Viceroy of India had undertaken to 
consider most attenth'ely the possibility of the appointment of 
a Burmese archbishop or chief of the Buddhist hierarchy, with 
a view to placing the Buddhist religion on a firm foundation, 
and preventing the disintegration, which some persons fancied 
would follow on the removal of the supreme head of the 
Buddhist Church. 

In Tibet, I said, every step we proposed to take had been 
referred to the Chinese Government, and on hearing recently 
through the Grand Secretary Li that alarm was being created 
in Tibet at the rumoured size of the escort of the Ivlission, I 
had talegiaphed the fact to the Viceroy of India who replied 
that its numbers had been reduced to a small following. This 
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information had been commuoicated to the Grand Secretary 
Li Hung-chang. 

The Prince replied that the Grand Secretary had informed 
them of the numbers of the escort fixed by the Viceroy of India, 
but that they had sent him continued, the friendliness of the 
motives which had dictated the remarks I had just made, and 
of the sincerity of which I had earlier given proof. He and 
his colleagues were animated by equally friendly sentiments, 
and it was these that dictated the caution they had urged in 
the despaclh of the Tibetan Mission. Though the Burmese 
question was a matter apart, as I had alluded to it, he might 
say that he saw no reason why it should not soon be settled as 
both Governments were actuated by such friendly sentiments. 
Indeed it might probably be closed at once if the Buddhist 
archbishop were allowed to present the usual tribute. 

As regards the Tibetan Mission, the Resident bad informed 
the Yamen that, amongst numerous objections raised by the 
Tibetans, the two principals were, first, that they felt very 
strongly on the subject of their religion and refused to believe 
that the British, whom they knew to be strong supporters of 
Christianity, would fulfil their promise not to interfere with the 
religion of their country. Second, with the recent example of 
Burma before them, they feared that a similar fate would 
eventually befall their country if they entered into commercial 
relations with a European Power. The Yamtn were convinced 
that, if the Mission went forward at present, it would be 
attacked, and they felt equally certain that the British Govern- 
ment would not submit quietly to any outrage upon their 
officers. Tibet was a portion of China, not a tributary, be it 
understood, and the Chinese Government would assuredly 
have something to say were reprisals undertaken against the 
Tibetans. This might easily lead to a breach of comity, which 
would not only dispose finally of any understanding about the 
right of travel in Tibet, but would place the settlement of the 
Burmese question further off than ever. 

So apprehensive were the Chinese Government of such a 
catastrophe that they would be willing to make even further 
concessions than they had already made in the matter of Burma 
if they could induce the British Government to forego the 
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Tibetan Mission, for the present at least, if not to postpone it 
mdefinitely. Indeed it might be possible to come to anlmme- 
diate nnder^nding about Burmese if the British Government 
svould cancel the Tibetan Mission clause of the Chefoo conven- 
tion , 

I replied that I was appreciative of the open and friendly 
mamer m which His Highness had spoken to me, the more 
that his proposal to settle the Burmese question coincided v/ith 
a thought that had suggested itself to me while considering 
how l could possibly recondle the request of China in the 
matter of Tibet with what I knew were the wishes of Enaland. 
It seemed uimecessary for me to combat to His Highness 
th. groundless fear expressed by the Tibetans, but as 
a prom of my readiness to meet the wishes of the Yamen 
^ far a:, was consistent with the interests I was entrusted 
o watch, I was prepared to ask Her Majesty’s 
Gose^ent It they would consent to delay the departure of 
the Tibetan Mission if I could assure them that this concession 
would be reciprocated by some preliminarj' agreement on the 
part of China with regard to Burma. 

It h^ ^rred to me that as the arrangement which Her 

^ themselves ready to make, 

^that wnicn tne Chmese Government were prepared to 
^pt .o nearly approached each other, a slight concession on 

understanding about Burma to be 
amsed at. I then produced a copy of the Draft Aareement 

telegram No. 26 of this day’s date 
without authority in submitting 
Inmo- .t ofcourse subject to the ultimate 

Mini-t’— This the Prince and 
tl^y_ perfectly understood; they were them- 
to ^ P^ecis^ly similar position. The agreement was read 
listep'^H * ^“isters in translation by Mr. Hitlier, and 

Gu»^tirr-° usking one or two 

passages, they stated that 
off-hand bn? ^ ofcourse be settled 

while th^- h ^ carefully considered. .Mean- 

Irdia. reoi!=°f^^ ^ telegram to the Viceroy of 

Inai_ requesting His Excellency to defer the departure of the 
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Misssioa. To this telegram, I might add a statement to the 
effect that an understanding might possibly be come to on the 
Burmese question. 

I replied that my objections to telegraphy to Her Majesty’s 
Government were equally strong in the case of India, and that 
I considered the reference to Burma was of too general a 
character to have any good effect. 

I need not trouble Your Lordship with the details of the 
further discussion that ensued. It will be sufficient to say that 
finally agreed to send a private telegram to the Viceroy of 
India to ask if the Mission could now be delayed, and that the 
Prince and Ministers undertook to submit to the throne the 
terms of my suggested agreement respecting Burma and to see 
me again on the 4tb instant. 



For. Deptt. 
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July 1886 
‘SECRET 

Translation of a letter from the Prince and Ministers, of 
the Tsungli Yamen, to Mr. O’CONOR, dated 29th May 
1886. 

The Prince and Ministers of the Tsungli Yamen have the 
honour to inform Her Britannic Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires 
that, on the 21st of May 1886, they received a despatch from 
the Imperial Resident in Tibet to the following effect:- 

“I am in receipt of your letter in which you inform me 
that certain Englishmen propose to enter Tibet by way of 
India to travel there, and call upon me to inform you in reply 
with all promptitude whether or no the Tibetans can (be 
made to) acquiesce, and whether the action taken with that 
object has made any tangible progress.” 

“I have to report with regard to the proposal of Englis- 
hmen to enter Tibet by way of India that competent officers 
had been earlier deputed to ply the Tibetans with emphatic 
exhortation, but their temperament is unhappily so determi- 
ned that, in spite of advice and command persisted in for 
several months, they continue to refuse to obey. In the 
petitions presented by them, they state that in Tibet the 
‘Yellow Faith’ is conformed to, and they have registered a 
vow that they will not have a foreigner enter their territory. 
If the foreigners insist upon coming, their only alternative is 
to oppose them to the death.” 

“My observation of the conditions of Tibet convinces me 
that the people are impossible of persuasion, and that if the 
English incontinently enter Tibet, trouble will certainly 
ensue. I therefore request that you will write officially that 
The visit to Tibet should be postponed.” 

The Yamens have to observe that the Tibetans are perti- 
nacious by disposition, and the whole of them are of one 
mind in this matter. Although they have been paid with 
exhortation time and again, they swear that death shall not 
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change them from their intention, and under these circumstan- 
ces it is impossible to use compulsion.'* 

When Her Britanic Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires visited the 
Yamen with Mr. Macaulay on the 16th of October last, it was 
said that the reply of the Resident in Tibet should be awaited, 
and in view of the terms of the despatch from Tibet now 
received, the Yamen really feel uneasy lest an ill-advised visit 
to the country should give rise to complications. They have, 
therefore, to express a positive hope that Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires will write to Mr. Macaulay to 
postpone for the time being his entry into Tibet, in order 
that trouble may be avoided. 

This is of the utmost importance. A communication 
addressed to Mr. O'Conor, Her Bnianuic Majesty’s Charge 
d’Affaires. 



